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Appendix, 

The Approximate Distribution of Russian Troops on 
Various Dates. 

Outbreak of vxir. — The outbreak of hostilities found the 
Russians unprepared; no orders for mobilization had been 
issued and they were in the midst of re-armament and 
re-organization. 

The actual troops under arms east of Lake Baikal when 
hostilities commenced were as follows : — 

Cavalry, 

Primorsk Dragoons, 6 squadrons. 

1st Argun Co^cks, 6 squadrons. 

1st Chita Cossacks, 6 squadrons. 

1st Nerchinsk Cossacks, 6 squadrons. 

Ist Yerkhne-Udinsk Cossacks, 6 squadrons. 

Amur Cossacks, 6 squadrons. 

Ussuri Cossacks, 3 squadrons. 

ArtiUery. 

1st and 2nd Batteries Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery, 

1 2 guns. 
Ist E^t Siberian Artillery Brigade, 64 guns (16 of these 

were mountain gunsj. 

E 50480. 1. 



2 RUS^-sUlPANESE WAR. 

2nd Eiisi Siberian. Artillery Brigade, 32 guns. 
Trans-Bai]^ .Artillery DiviRion, 16 guns. 
East Sibenah 'Rifle Artillery, 24 guns. 
2nd. Di^i3}obs of the 31st and 35th Artillery Brigades, 
48' guns. 

•..-/'•' Infantry. 

. \'' 9 Brigades East Siberian Rifles, 80 battalions. 
\'' * 1st Siberian Reserve Brigade, 4 battalions. 

2nd Brigades of the 31st and 35th Infantry Divisions, 
16 battaliona 

Frontier Ouards. 

55 companies (250 men in each). 
55 squadrons (150 men in each). 
48 guns. 

E'ligineera and Railvxiy Troops. 

Ussuri Railway Brigade. 

Trans- Amur Railway Brigade. 

East Siberian Engineers, 3 battalions. 

Fortress troops in Port Arthur and in the Ussuri District. 

The artillery was in course of re-armament with quick-firers, 
and so far as I have been able to ascertain the two horse 
artillery batteries, one battery of the 1st East Siberian Artillery 
Brigade and the 2nd Divisions of the 31st and 35th Artillery 
Brigades were the only batteries in possession of quick-firers 
when the war broke out. The East Siberian Rifle Brigades, 
three of which had only recently been raised, were about to 
be re-organized in divisions of 12 battalions each, and though 
the order for this was not issued till the 28th February tike 
commanders had been appointed and had been warned to hold 
themselves in readiness to proceed to the Far East. 

None of the above units was up to war strength, and if 
600 per battalion and 150 per squadron be taken, I do not 
think it will be an underestimate of the actual numbers of 
troops available. 

The Frontier Quards> the Reserve Brigade, and the Railway 
Troops were up to strength, but could not be reckoned as 
available for operations ; the railway had to be protected and 
the reserve battalions could not move until they were mobilized. 

The actual troops available for operations were therefore — 

39 squadron& 

96 battalions. 

196 guns. 

Or 5,850 sabres, 57,600 bayonets, 196 guns. 
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The distribution of these troops was, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, as follows* ; — 

Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan, 6 squadrons, 26 battalions, 

40 guns. 
On the Ta-lu, and at Feng-huang-cheng and nieghbourhood, 

3 squadrons, 2 battalions, 22 guns. 
Ying-kou, 1 squadron, 9 battalions, 8 guns. 
Liao-yang, 1 squadron, half battalion, 4 guns. 
Mukden, 1 squadron, 2| battalions. 
Kirin, 2 battalions, 2 guns. 
Harbin and neighbourhood, 3 squadrons, 4 battalions 

8 guns. 
Vladivostok and Ussuri District, 24 squadrons, 42 battalions 

104 guns. 
At various other stations, 8 battalions, 8 guns. 

A glance at the above table shows that the only considerable 
bodies of troops were in the neighbourhood of Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. 

The first movement of troops was the dispatch of the 
3rd East Siberian Rifle Brigade, 8 battalions and 24 guns, 
from Port Arthur to the Ya-lu, which movement began imme- 
diately after the opening of hostilities. 

So far as engineers, ammunition columns, and departmental 
troops were concerned it is impossible to say what troops were 
available or where they were, beyond that there were three 
battalions of engineers, one of them only recently formed ; the 
ammunition columns and departmental troops had not been 
mobilized, and Were in a state of re-organization even after 
mobilization. 

From what I heard after joining Head-Quarters at Liao- 
yang, there can be no doubt that the supplies of food and 
ammunition in Port Arthur at the outbreak of war were 
anything but what they should have been; even after my 
arrival towards the end of April stores of all kinds were being 
pushed into the fortress with all possible speed, and it was 
a matter of universal satisfaction that two trains full of 
ammunition reached the fortress after the Japanese had landed ; 
the extreme importance attached to the arrival of these two 
trains was proved by the officer in charge of that section of the 
railway being immediately decorated as soon as it was known 
that the ammunition had safely arrived. 

I was told by an officer holding a high post on the Viceroy's 
staff that had the Japanese landed troops on the night of the 
8th-9th February nothing could have prevented the fortress 
from falling. 

It was very remarkable what erroneous ideas were held as 
to the position of affairs at Ying-kon ; on the 10th April, close 
to Wei-hai-wei, the ship that I was in spoke another ship 

r ffeeMapS?. 
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belonging to the same company which had just left Ting-kou ; 
the captain reported that the Russians had closed the port, 
mined the channel, and that in future no ships would be 
allowed to enter ; this statement I found to be incorrect on 
arrival there. 

On the 28th February an order was issued for the re- 
organization of the East Siberian Rifle Brigades in East 
Siberian Rifle Divisions of four three-battalion regiments and 
four eight-gun batteries each ;♦ the field batteries which were 
in existence at the outbreak of hostilities formed the nucleus of 
the artillery, which was raised to the required strength by 
drafting men and material from Europe. 

When or how this re-organization was carried out I am 
unable to say, but on my arrival at the Head-Quarters of the 
Manchurian Army at Liao-yang, on the 25th Api'il, it was an 
accomplished fact ; all East Siberian Rifle Regiments had three 
battalions and were grouped in divisions, each division with 
four batteries of artillery. The artillery had all been re-armed 
with quick-firers. 
ti April. The actual troops available for active operations on my 
arrival were as follows : — 

Ussuri Army - 22 battalions, 12 squadrons, and 64 guns. 
Manchurian Army 104 „ 63 „ „ 294 „ 

The distribution of these troops, so far as I was able to 
ascertain it, is given in the Appendix, " Distribution of Russian 

Troops/'t 

The Ussuri Army was not under General Europatkin, and 
was stationed in the vicinity of Vladivostok ; the Manchurian 
Army was concentrated in four main groups as below ; the 
remaining field troops were on the railway or distributed in 
small garrisons awaiting relief before joining the main groups of 
the Army : — 

I. — Port Arthur and neighbourhood — 
18,750 bayonets. 
54 guns. 

IL— On the Ya-lu— 

3,150 sabres. 
15,750 bayonets. 
76 guns. 

III. — Ying-kou — Ta-shih-chiao — 
900 sabrea 
17,550 bayonets. 
64 guns. 

IV. — Liao-yang and neighbourhood — 
2,700 sabres. 
16,250 bayonets. 
76 guns. 

• Except the 7th and 8th Divisions, which had only three batteries 
eaoh.^J. M. H. t See page 40. 
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The above grouping gave roughly 18,000 men for the pro- 
tection of each of the three important points, Port Arthur, 
Ying-kou, and the Ya-lu, with a central reserve of the same 
strength at Liao-yang. The numbers have been arrived at by 
taking battalions and squadrons on the Ta-lu and at Port 
Arthur at 750 and 150 strong, and those elsewhere at 650 and 
150 respectively. These numbers certainly do not err on the 
side of an underestimate. 

The actual force, therefore, which the Commander-in-Chief 
had available for active operations on the 25th April was — 
6,750 sabres, 68,300 bayonets, and 270 guns. 

The remaining troops were not available at any rate for a 
week or more and cannot therefore be taken into consideration 
when estimating the force at General Europatkin*s disposal. 

The value of the artillery was much discounted by the fact 
that the majority of the batteries had only recently received the 
new gun and that neither officers nor men understood it ; it 
was, I believe, a fact that many of the batteries had never fired 
their guns until they did so in action. 

QeneraZ Situation. — Very little was known of the position 
of the Japanese. The advanced guard cavalry was in touch 
with the Japanese advanced troops in Korea, but beyond this 
nothing was known. The Russians were very nervous about a 
descent on Ting-kou and a landing on the Euan-tung Peninsula, 
and the most varied rumours were floating about 

Absolute secrecy was maintained as to the position and 
strength of the Russian troops, and I was astonished on arriving 
at Liao-yang to find how very inaccurate even the estimates 
made at Ying-kou were. 

The Russians had taken possession of the telegraph station on 
both sides of the river at Ying-kou and had established a most 
rigorous censorship, so that nothing was able to leak out from 
that side, and the Chinese reports were so inaccurate as to be 
absolutely misleading. 

At Ying-kou^ beyond censoring all telegrams and scrutinizing 
all passengers arriving from China, for which purpose they iiad 
an officer and a small guard at the terminus of the Eastern 
Chinese Railway on the right bank of the Liao, the Russians 
did not seem to be interfering much in the treaty port. The 
troops were mainly in the Russian settlement, four miles up 
river from the port ; there were very few Russian troops in the 
treaty port proper; whether the entrance was mined or not I 
could not ascertain, but in this respect it may be of interest to 
mention that there were several merchant steamers in the river 
loading or unloading cargo. The only warship in the port was 
the Russian gunboat Sivuch. 

At the terminus of the Russian railway, however, a very 
strict supervision was exercised and it was practically impossible 
for foreigners to enter Manchuria unless they were properly 
accredited attaches or correspondenta 
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Most of the foreign military attach^ had already arrived 
and were at Liao-yang, amongst the number being General 
Sir MoDtagu Qerard and Colonel Waters. 

The nwral of the army was excellent, and the general tone 
most optimistic, the general feeling even amongst foreign 
oflScers being that the campaign would be a mere promenade for 
Russia. 

The railway was working very slowly, not more than three 
military and two civil trains running daily. The authorities 
seemed to be in no hurry about pushing up new units, the only 
troops arriving being drafts to bring the troops in the theatre up 
to strength and various departmental details. About one train 
load of stores was arriving daily at Liao-yang. There was no 
scarcity of supplies of any sort, and so far as I could see nothing 
coming by rail was being used, the troops purchasing everything 
locuUy. The only energy being displayed by the authorities was 
in pushing ammunition into Port Arthur, where rumour had it 
that the supplies were very short. 

No ammunition columns had so far arrived at Liao-yang, 
and all departmental troops as well as engineers were in the 
midst of a general re-organization. THe troops available at the 
outbreak of hostilities had been organized in three army corps, 
but as this organization was never adhered to it seems superfluous 
to give detaik. 

Ample arrangements had been made for dealing with sick 
and wounded, large Red Cross haspitals having been established 
all along the railway and several hospital trains were already 
available. The Red Cross hospital established at Liao-yang 
seemed to be as perfect as could be hoped for under service con- 
ditions ; there were 200 beds already available and more 
were being rapidly arranged for. The activity of the Russian 
authorities in providing hospitals was very noticeable, and 
one could only presume that they had taken to heart the lesson 
of 1877-78 with regard to medical arrangements. 

The protection of the railway had been most carefully orga- 
nized ; it was hard to see how the enemy could damage it, as it 
seemed absolutely safe against smaU raiding parties, which w^ere 
all that could reasonably be expected so early in the war. 

The relations between the Russians and the Chinese seemed 
to be excellent; the Russians were paying liberally for all 
supplies and the coolies employed by them were receiving about 
four times the normal wage ; the Russian troops were largely 
billeted in Chinese villages, for the accommodation in which a 
very liberal rent was being paid. 

There seemed to be a certain nervousness as to the possibility 
of some movement on the part of General Ma across the Liao 
River, and it was for this reason that a fairly strong body of 
mounted troops was maintained on that river. 

At Shan-hai-kuan, the Chinese, with a view to stopping 
contraband, maintained a very rigorous inspection of all baggage 
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going by rail to Ting-kou. A Russian officer had all his 
baggage seized as he was suspected to have silk for war balloons 
in his Doxes. 

liao-yang was being rapidly fortified, twelve semi-permanent 
works were under construction, and the intention of making it 
into a large entrenched camp as an advanced base was no secret. 

On the 28th April the Trans-Baikal Cossack Division, under 28th Ai 
the command of Major-General Bennenkampf, whose concen- 
tration was now complete, was inspected by the Commander-in- 
Chief ; the division consisted of four regiments, each of six 
squadrons, and two batteries of Cossack horse artillery; the 
whole division, cavalry and artillery, was composed of second 
category men.* After having been inspected, the division 
marched to Sha-ho-pu on the railway, about 11 miles south of 
Liao-yang, leaving five squadrons of the 2nd Chita Regiment at 
Liao-yang. Four out of these five squadrons left on the 29th to 
join the fulvanced guard on the Ya-lu. 

On the 30th April the 23rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, aoth Ai 
with a battery, left Liao-yang to join the head-quarters of its 
division on the Ta-lu. The men were wearing grey blouses 
instead of white ones, an order having been issued that troops 
were not to wear white during the campaign. 

The 23rd Regiment and a section of an ammunition park 
were the only troops brought up by rail since the 25th, with 
the exception of drafts which were immediately pushed on to 
Port Arthur. Large quantities of stores were constantly on the 
move towards the Ta-lu, the formation of a large advsmced base 
at Feng-huang-cheng having been ordered; in spite of this 
pushing up of stores towards the Ya-lu, a large accumulation 
was taking place at liao-yang. 

BaMle of the Ya-hi. — On the 1st May the Japanese crossed lit IKaji 
the Ta-lu in force, rolled up the Russian left wing, the passage 
being covered by the fire of 4 '7-inch guns, and forced the 
Russian advanced guard to fall back on Feng-huang-cheng. 
The news of their defeat in the first land engagement caused a 
feeling akin to panic amongst the Russians, more especially as 
on the 30th official news had been received and had been duly 
telegraphed to the Tsar that two battalions of the Japanese 
Oufiuxl Division and a battery^ which had succeeded in crossing 
the river, had been driven back in disorder; jubilation was 
great, and the successful issue of what at most could only be 
considered a skirmish was magnified into a brilliant victory of 
happy augury for the f utura 

llie following is the official account given to the military 
attach^ by an officer of the staff: — 

.The advanced guard on the Ta-lu, under the command of 
Lieut-Gtoneral ZasiHich, consisting of 21 battalions of infantry, 

• Oossacks are divided into cateffories— first category, those serving 
with the colonrB ; second categorj, first reserve ; third category, second 
reserve. 
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with 8 machine guns, 2 horse-artillery, and 7 field batteries and 
1 mountam battery, together with 16 squadrons of Cossacks was 
disposed as follows : — 

The main body was between Chiu-lieli-cheng, through 
An-tung, and Liu-tao-kou. The 22nd Regiment and one battery 
were near Wiju, with the 12th Regiment and a battery in 
reserve, the position of other troops was not given. The cavalry 
was on both flanks. 

On the 26th, 27th, and 28th April, there was a considerable 
amount of manoeuvring and skirmishing, the Japanese^ en- 
deavouring to occupy the hills in the angle between the Rivers 
Ai and Ya-lu, with the result that the Japanese got two 
battalions and a battery across ; but these troops were driven 
back on the night of the 28th/29th April. Meanwhile, however, 
the Japanese had inarched a strong column in the direction of 
Tukuan.* 

On the 29th the cavalry down the river reported that the 
Japanese had moved some gunboats up stream. 

On the 30th the Japanese opened fire from the hills on the 
left bank near Wiju and compelled the Russians to evacuate 
the hills in the angle between the two rivers; the Russian 
losses, however, were small. The Japanese enveloping move- 
ment continued during the whole day. 

On the Ist May the Japanese, having crossed the Ya-lu 
during the night, began a heavy cannonade at 4 a.m. with 
twelve 4" 7 -inch guns and twenty-six field guns, directed against 
the Russians in position on the right bank of the Ai. In two 
hours the Russian battery was silenced, the battery commander 
as well as one battalion commander being killed. The Japanese 
then crossed the Ai and the position of the 22nd Regiment 
became serious. 

Meanwhile the enveloping movement of the Japanese began 
to bo felt, their columns crossing the Ai near Chi-kou ; the 
12th Regiment and a battery were sent to stop them, the 22nd 
Regiment receiving orders to hold on at all costs till the 12th 
was in position. The 22nd Regiment retired unnecessarily 
early, abandoning its battery after rendering the guns unser- 
viceable ; its retirement caused considerable confusion amongst 
the trains on the road. The trains were not got into order till 
Tang-shan-cheng was reached. They seem to have retired in 
the greatest disoixler, the hospital of the 11th Regiment being 
left in the hands of the enemy. 

The 12th Regiment, being iu difficulties, a counter-attack by 
the 11th Regiment, supported by a battery, was ordered in 
order to extricate it ; as a result both regiments got away, but 
lost 14 out of the 16 guns with them and all their Maxims. 

The result of the action was that the advanced guard retired 
towards Feng-huang-cheng in perfect order; one battalion of 
the 10th Regiment, however, was reported to have been cut off. 

• See Plate opposite. 
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The Russians estimated their losses at 2,000, and those of the 
Japanese at fully double. The Russians abandoned 22 field and 
8 machine guns. 

As a result of the battle the telegraph line beyond Feng- 
huang-cheng was dismantled. 

Russian criticism was to the effect that the more Japanese 
across the Ya-lu the better for Russia when the advance really 
began, after the arrival of reinforcements from Europe. 

The regiment and battery occupying An-tung took no part 
in the battle, being forced to evacuate the town by the tire of 
the Japanese gunboats. 

New grouping of Russian Forces. — The defeat of the 
advanced guard on the Ya-lu led to a new grouping of the 
Russian forces. The cavalry under General Mishchenko was 
split up, the general himself with 10 squadrons and one horse 
battery moving west in the direction of Hsiu-yen* to close the 
gap between the tix)ops retiring from the Ya-lu and the 1st 
Siberian Army Corps in the vicinity of Ta-shih-chiao. The 
Primorsk Dragoons were concentrated and, with a horse battery 
and a regiment made up of six squadrons of Frontier Guard 
cavalry, were pushed out south of the Ist Siberian Army Corps. 
The 9th East Siberian Rifle Division, leaving only one regiment 
and a battery at Ying-kou, took the place of the Ist at Ta-shih- 
chiao, which retired to Hai-cheng, while the 5th Division con- 
centrated at Liao-yang. A small detachment of three squadrons 
under the command of Liieut.- Colonel Madridov, was formed 
to raid the Japanese communications in Korea; and General 
Rennenkampf's division, which had meanwhile returned to Liao- 
yang, left on the 4th May to operate in the hills east of Feng- 
huang-cheng, in the neighbourhood of Sai-ma-chi. The Ya-lu 
advanced guard retired north of Feng - huang - chen^. The 
position of the Russian forces on the 1 6th May^ after all these loth \ 
changes had taken place, is shown in the Appendix, f The 
distribution was, in short, as follows, taking all battalions, 
except those engaged on the Ya-lu, at 800 strong and squadrons 
at 150:— 

Garrison of Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan; Lieut.-General 
Stessel : — 

300 sabres, 
22,400 bayonets, 

66 guns, 
Fortress troops in addition. 

Eastern Group ; Rennenkampf's and Madridov's cavalry and 
Ya-lu advanced guard (now called Eastern Detachment) 
north of Sai-ma-chi-Feng-huang-cheng : — 
3,900 sabres, 
16,050 bayonets, 
56 guns. 

• 8te Map 89. t Se^ page 43. 
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Hsiuyen-Wa-fang-kou ; advanced Cavalry, Major-Generals 
Mishchenko and Samsonov : — 
3,300 sabres, 
12 guns. 

Ta-sliih-chiao-Ting-kou and Hai-cheng ; 1st Siberian Army 
Corps, Lieut.-Gteneral Baron Stakelberg : — 
19,200 bayonets, 
64 guns. 

Liao-yang and along the Liao Biver and lines of communica- 
tion to the Eastern Group : — 
2,850 sabres, 
28,800 bayonets, 
86 guns, 
2 engineer battalions. 

To resume the narrative, after the battle on the Ya-lu, the 

Japanese followed up the Russians, and by the evening of the 

3rd May had between 20,000 and 30,000 men 10 miles south of 

Feng-huang-cheDg, with outposts towards that town, which 

^ Xay. they occupied on the 6th with a small force. 

The Japanese began landing in Hou-tu-shih Bay, south of 
Pi-tzu-wo, on the 5th May, and cut the railway near Wa-fong- 
tien at 11 p.m. on the 6th May. 

On the 6th May the Viceroy arrived at Liao-yang, having 
left Port Arthur in the nick of time ; he stayed a few hours to 
confer with the Commander-in-Chief. It leaked out that there 
was a considerable difference of opinion as to the action of 
General Zasulich.* 

Further accounts of the battle showed that the Japanese 
were greatly assisted by the fire of their gunboats. 

On the 8th May the Russian losses on the Ya-lu were 
officially given out as 30 officers and 560 men killed, 20 officers 
and 1,300 men wounded, and one officer and 60 men /tnissing ; 
however, on the 10th May a final statement of losses Was made, 
which were stated to be 1,400 killed, 1,100 wounded, and 600 
missing. 

^thlCay. On the 7th May it was officially given out that a new 
squadron was being prepared in the Baltic for despatch to the 
Far East, which was to be known as the Second Pacific 
Squadron, the fleet already in the east having received the 
designation of the First Pacific Squadron ; the order published 
to this effect was dated the 30th April, 1904. 

In the beginning of May the Cossack regiments which had 
been operating in Korea since the commencement of the war 
had lost so many horses that officers had to be sent to buy 
remounts. 

For the first few days after hearing of the news of the 
battle of the Ta-lu, no notice seems to have been taken, but 
about the 8th May it was apparent that orders had been issued 

* iS^ee page 212. 
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for an evacuation of liao-yang, as large quantities of stores 
were sent north; this evacuation ceased on the 11th, it being 
said that the Tsar had sent peremptory orders that the town 
was to be held at all costs. 

On the 9th May the line which had been cut on the 6th was 9tli : 
repaired, and trains were again running to Port Arthur. A 
trainload of ammunition succeeded in reaching Port Arthur on 
the 10th May. 

(Tolonel Madridov's detachment made an attack on Anju on 
the 10th May, but was driven off and retired on the 11th. 

The first echelon of the Ist Siberian (Reserve) Divirion 
arrived at Mukden on the 9th April, and a whole regiment of 
the division, over 4,000 strong, arrived at Liao-yang on the 
12th May. The Xth Army Corps began leaving Europe on the 
10th May. On the same date the Japanese were stated to have 
40,000 men at Feng-huang-cheng and to have detached a 
column of 20,000 men towards Hai-cheng. 

On the 18th May the railway was finally cut by the 13tli Ifi 
Japanese north-east of Pu-lan-tien, and Port Arthur was 
completely isolated. 

On the night of the 13th/14th May some five hundred 
Hung-bu-tzu made an attack on the railway near Ten-tai 
station, but were beaten off with loss by a detachment sent from 
Ldao-yang. 

On the 15th May the 4th Siberian Army Corps began to 16th K 
detrain at Liao-yang. This corps is composed of the 2nd and 
3rd Siberian (Reserve) Divisions and Siberian Reserve Artillery ; 
the railway was very active until the 24th, some ten trains 
a day arriving, mainly with troops of the 4th Siberian Army 
Corps, horse, foot, and artillery. 

By the 16th May the Japanese, after heavy fighting, IMh IK 
occupied a line of hills four miles north of Chin-chou (Kinchou), 
in the course of which the Russians claim to have infiicted 
heavy losses on the enemy with trifling loss to themselves. 

From the IStb May great activity was displayed in the 
works round Liao-yang, many infantry trenches and gun pits 
being made in addition to the permanent forts. 

On the 15th May the Japanese navy had a series of disasters, 
the battleship Hatause and the cruiser Yoehino being sunk, 
and the battleship Yashima and the cruiser Kaaagi seriously 
injured ; the battleships struck mines and the cruisers collided 
during a fog; this news was given to the Army on the 
22nd May. 

The Japanese began disembarking troops near Ta-ku-shan 19tlL M 
on the 19th May. 

The Commander-in-Chief inspected the following troops on 20th IE 
the 20th May : — Four battalions 1st Siberian (Reserve) Division, 
eight battalions 2nd Siberian (Reserve) Division, and eleven 
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squadrons, Siberian Cossacks ; these troops had all arrived since 
the 12th May. 

On the 24th May another review was held by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of troops which had arrived since the 20th, 
they consisted of eight battalions Siberian infantry, seven 
squadrons Siberian Coasacks^ fourteen guns (six old pattern), 
and about one thousand men to replace losses in the 3rd and 
6th Divisions. 

On the 20th May the Commander-in-Chief stated at lunch 
that the forwarding of supplies, ammunition, &c, to the Eastern 
Detachment was taxing the resources of the supply and trans- 
port departments to the utmost, and that it was quite impossible 
to send auything to General Rennenkampf, who had to live on 
the countiy. 

The forces in Uasuri were reinforced by two regiments of 
Siberian Cossacks about the 24th May. 

On the 25th May the first batteries of the 4th Siberian 
Corps arrived, but they were not armed with the new quick- 
firing gun. 

h Xay. On the 26th May two regiments of Siberian Cossacks were 
sent south to form a cavalry division in conjunction with the 
mounted troops then at Wa-fang-kou, under command of 
Major-Qeneral Samsonov. This division was formed in order 
to work in front of the 1 st Siberian Army Corps, which had 
been entrusted with the task of opening communication with 
Port Arthur. The determination to take the offensive was 
generally believed to be contrary to the wishes of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

On the 26th May the strong Russian position at Nan Shan 
was captured after severe fighting by the Japanese, who took 
68 guns and 10 machine guns ; on the following day Nan-kuan- 
ling, the railway junction for Dalny, was also captured by the 
Japanese, who took 4 more guns. This news was given to the 
army on the 31st May, the Russian official comments being that 
it was only a rear guard action and that the position was never 
meant to be held to the last, and that the guns captured were 
only valueless Chi^iese onea The Japanese seem to have been 
largely assisted in the capture of the position by four gunboats 
and a torpedo-boat flotilla^ which bombarded the Russian 
positions from the sea. The Russian losses in killed were said 
to be 700 of all ranks. 

hXaj. On the 30th May, General Samsonov^ commanding the 
cavalry advancing from Wan-chia-ling, had a brush with the 
Japanese, and though, owing to absence of infantry, he had 
eventually to retire, it may be as well to give a short account 
of the affair as the skirmish was well managed, the cavalry 
made good use of dismounted fire, and the horse artillery 
co-operated with good effect. 

On the morning of 30th, General Samsonov advancing from 
Wan-chai-ling to Wa-fangkou, received information about noon 
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that his advanced squadron of Frontier Guards, which had been 
in touch with the Japanese for several days, was being pushed 
back by a superior force from Wen-chia-tun to Wa-fitng-kou. 
He sent up a squadron of dragoons, another one of Frontier 
Guards, a company of mounted scouts, and his horse artillery 
battery, at full speed, to reinforce the squadron engaged with 
the enemy, and hurried on himself with the rest of his command. 
The dragoons dismounted and reinforced the Frontier Guards, 
whilst the other Frontier Guard squadron and the mounted 
scout company prolonged the line to the right down the valley 
of the Fu-chou River ; the horse artillery could not come into 
action, as it was impossible to drag the guns up the hill occupied 
by the dismounted dragoons, from which alone the enemy could 
be seen. About 1 p.m. the Japanese advanced from Wen-chia- 
tun to drive back the dismounted Russians. Two squadrons of 
Siberian Cossacks, however, which had meanwhile come up, 
formed line and charged the leading Japanese squadron, which 
caught unawares was annihilated. The Cossacks were, however, 
checked by machine gun and infantry fire and had to retire, 
pursued by two Japanese squadrons; these, however, were 
checked and driven back by the fire of the mounted scouts and 
Frontier Guard squadrons in the Fu-chou valley. 

The dismounted dragoons on the left, who, from the nature 
of the ground, were unable to act mounted, advanced on foot 
and threatened the Japanese right flank, thus covering the left 
of the Cossacks. At 1.80 p.m. the horae artillery battery, having 
come into action, shelled the Japanese infantry and machine 
guns. About this time, Japanese infantry reinforcements having 
arrived, the Russians retired to Wa-fang-kou. The Russian 
losses were : — Men killed, 3 ; wounded, 33 ; horses killed, 17 ; 
wounded, 23. The Japanese loss was estimated at 300, 70 
dead bodies of the squadron of the 14tb Japanese Cavalry 
Regiment, which had been charged by the Siberian Cossacks, 
being counted. 

The head-quai-ters of the 4th Siberian Army Corps arrived 
at Liao-yang on the 31st May, and the corps was practically 
complete on that date. 

The distribution of the Russian forces on the 1st June is Ist Jua 
shown in the Appendix* which may be summarized as under, 
allowing 800 per battalion and 150 per squadron, the Ta-lu 
losses having been replaced by drafts : — 

Ussuri Army — Vladivostok and neighbourhood, Lieut- 
General Lenevich : — 
Field troops — 
3,600 sabres, 
17,600 bayonets, 
64 guns, 

1 battalion engineers. 
Fortress troops in addition. 

♦ .5e« page 48. 
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Oarrison of Port Arthur, Lieui-General Stessel : — 
Field troops^— 

800 sabres, 

22,400 bayonets, 

66 gan& 

Fortress troops and sailors in addition. 

Eastern Group, along the Fen-shui Ling crests, and 
hills north-east of Sai-ma-chi, Generals Bennen- 
kampf and Keller : — 

3,450 sabres, 
19,200 bayonets, 
70 guns. 

Independent Detachment, north and east of General 
Rennenkampf, Licut.-Colonel Madridov : — 

750 sabres, 
2 guns. 

Connecting Eastern and Southern Groups, 1)etween 
Hai-cbeng and Hsiu-yen, Major-General Mish- 
chenko : — 

2,400 sabres, 
6 guns. 

Southern Group. Advanced cavalry, Wa-f ang-kou ; 
remainder, Kai-ping, Ying-kou and neighbourhood, 
Lieui-General Baron Stakelberg : — 

3,300 sabres, 
32,000 bayonets, 
86 guna 

General reserve at Liao^yang, detachments on Liao 
River, and connecting with Southern and Ecistem 
Groups : — 

4,200 sabres, 
35,200 bayonets, 
118 guns, 

2 engineer battalions. 

After the skirmish of the 30th May the Japanese continued 

to press the Russians and occupied Wa-fang-kou. On the 

3rd June. 3rd June, however, they evacuated this place, and retired to 

' Pu-lan-tien, throwing out a chain of outposts to the north of 

that place and Pi-tzu-wo. 

For the first few days of June the Russians were very 
active in pushing troops south, the whole of the 1st Siberian 
Army CJorps being concentrated at Eai-ping, its place at Ta-shih- 
chiao and Hai-cheng being taken by the 4th Siberian Army 
Corps. 
•ih June. ^ ^^^ ^^ June, General Samsonov was directed to transfer 
his head-quarters from Wa-fang-kou to Wa-fang-tien and push 
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out outposts towards Pu-lian-tien and K-tzu-wo. Wa-fang-tien 
was occupied by General Samsonov without opposition. He 
had at his dispiosal six squadrons, Primorsk Dragoons ; one 
squadron, Frontier Guard cavalry ; a mixed company of mounted 
scouts, six squadrons, Siberian Cossacks, and the 2nd Trans- 
Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery ; or a total of about 
1,700 sabres and 6 guns. The re-occupation of Wa-fang-tien 
was important from its strategical position at the junction of 
(for Manchuria) good roads to Pi-tzu-wo, Fu-chou, Pu-lian-tien 
and Wa-fang-kou. 

The station of Wa-fang-tien was found destroyed ; this, 
however, was not the work of tlie Japanese, but of the Chinese, 
who only completed what the Russians had begun in the first 
panic caused by the Japanese landing in Euan-tung. 

General Ss^sonov sent out three squadrons on outpost duty 
about six miles south of Wa-fang-tien, in touch with those of 
the Japanese, and detached a squadron to Fu-chou to guard his 
right flank* 

After the departure of the cavalry from Wa-fang-kou, about 
a division of infantry remained; General Stakelberg, who 
arrived on the evening of the 5th June, transferred his head- 
quarters there on the 6th. 

On the 7th June, Major-General Kozlov joined the advanced 
cavalry to watch the operations on behalf of the Viceroy. 

The moral of the troops under General Stakelberg was 
excellent, practically everybody being certain of success, though 
some more thoughtful senior officers were anything but hopehil 
as to the result of the offensive. 

On the 6th and 8th June, the Japanese fleet made a 
demonstration on the west coast and bombarded Eai-ping and 
Hsiung-yueh-cheng, but without doing any damage, though a 
considerable number of ships was engaged, including, according 
to Kussian accounts, some battleships. In spite of this bom- 
bardment having no result, the moral effect must have been 
considerable, and doubtless led to the detention of two if not 
three divisions north of Wa-fang-kou, which, if they had been 
placed at General Stakelberg's disposal, might have rendered his 
offensive much more dangerous to the Japanese than it reaUy wa& 

On the 7th June, Lieutenant-General Simonov arrived at 7th Juni 
Wa-fang-tien and assumed command of the advanced cavalry ; 
four more squadrons of Siberian Cossacks arrived with him ; 
the strength of the advanced detachment was thus brought up 
to about 2,300 sabres and 6 guns. The outposts were increased, 
and including the detached squadron at Fu-chou, consisted of 
5 squadrons and 2 guns. 

On the 10th June, the troops at Wa-fang-tien were reinforced IMh Jw 
by the first brigade of the 1st Blast Siberian Rifle Division and 
a field battery ; the outpost line was immediately reinforced by 
half a battalion of infantry. 
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On this day railway and telegraphic commanication were 
re-opened to Wa-fang-tien. 

Lth June. On the llth the outposts were still further strengthened by 
two and a half battalions, owing to increased activity on the 
part of the Japanese advanced troops. 

From the 9th to the llth, both days inclusive, there was 
a certain amount of desultory fighting between the outposts, 
which led to the capture of the village of Li-chia-tun* on the 
night of the lOth/llth June by the Japanese, and it was partly 
with a view of its recapture that the outposts were further 
strengthened on the llth June. 

The Russian orders were actively to harass the Japanese and 
give them no rest, a course which, in the end, proved more harmful 
to themselves than to the enemy. In the skirmishing up to the 
evening of the llth June, the Russian losses were 1 officer 
wounded, 2 men killed, and 7 wounded or missing. 

On the llth June, head-quarters at Wa-fang-tien received 
information that the Japanese had landed 6,000 men and 
32 guns on the 8th June. 

The advance of the Japanese may be said to have begun on 
the llth, on which date they took the village of Li-chia-tun* 
and tried to take Wu-chia-tun.f 

Before describing the operations which terminated with the 
defeat of General Stakelberg, it may be as well to review 
the situation, and the general plan sketched out for him by 
the Commander-in-Chief. The advance towards the south was 
apparently undertaken against the wishes of the Commander- 
in-Chief in accordance with orders received from the Viceroy. 
The actual advance from Wa-fang-kou seems only to have been 
of the nature of a demonstration, the plan, if any existed, seems 
to have been to send out the advanced cavalry to Wa-fang-tien 
with outposts still further to the south, in order to cover the 
concentration of an army at Wa-fang-kou. The force at Wa- 
fang-tien, if not attacked in strength, was to hold ita position ; 
if attacked by superior numbers it was to fall back on 
Wa-fang-kou, where the 1st Siberian Army Corps was con- 
centrated and had been directed to prepare a defensive position, 
where it was hoped General Stakelberg would be able to hold 
the Japanese until the arrival of reinforcements would enable 
him to take the offensive with a view to raising the siege of 
Port Arthur. However, the Japanese were too quick and drove 
back General Stakelberg before a sufficient force could be 
concentrated for any real offensive. 

On the llth June, when the Japanese offensive may be said 
to have commenced, the Russian force at Wa-fang-tien and 
south of it was — 

6 battalions, 1st East Siberian Rifle Division. 
1 battery, 1st East Siberian Rifle Division. 

* About 8 miles south of Wa-faog-kou. 
t Aboat 7 miles lonth of Wa-fang-kou. 
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Frimorsk Dragoons^ 6 squadroDS. , , . 

4th Siberian Cossacks, 2 sqiuidrons. 

Sih Siberian Cossacks, 2 squadrons. 

8th Siberian Cossacks, 6 squadrons. 

Detachments of Frontier Guards, Yerkhne-Udinsk Cossacks, 

and mounted scouts, or, say, 1 squadron. 
2nd IVans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 

Or, roughly, 4,000 bayonets, 2,000 sabres, and 14 guns. 

At Wa-f ang-kou on this date there were probably 23 bat- 
talions, 6 squadrons, and 64 guns. 

On the night of the llth/12th June the Russians re-took 
the village of Li-chia-tun and maintained their position during 
the 12th, their losses being 4 men killed and 22 wounded. 

The general advance of the Japanese began on the 13th 13th Ju: 
June. Between 8 and 9 a.m. news was received at Wa-fang-tien 
that the Japanese were moving in force from Pa-lan-tien, having 
begun their advance at 6 a.m. About 7.30 a.m., Japanese columns 
were visible about 12 miles south of Wa-fang-tien on a line 
between the railway and the River Ta-sha. 

At 10.30 a.m. the Japanese occupied Wa-fang and at noon 
the first shots were exchanged. At 2 p.m. the Japanese lines of 
advance could be distinctly seen from the neighbourhood of the 
station at Wa-fang-tien ; they were apparently advancing in ' 
three columns on a broad front of about 8 miles from Wang-ta- 
kou* to the valley of the Ta-sha. 

The Russian outposts withdrew slowly and in good order. 
The troops were disposed as follows: General reserve, 3 bat- 
talions, 12 guns^ and 3 squadrons just north of the station, with 
the exception of two guns, which were posted on a hill just 
south-west of it ; the rest of the force was sent to reinforce the 
outposts. 

At 4.30 p.m. the main reserve of the outposts retired to the 
station, and at 6 p.m. the majority of infantry and guns was 
sent to the rear. At 7 p.m. fighting ceased for the day, the 
Russian losses being only 1 oflScer and 10 men wounded. The 
total losses of the advanced detachment up to the evening of 
the 13th were 6 men killed, 2 oflScers and 39 men wounded. 

Outposts, consisting of two companies of infantry, composite 
squadron of scouts and Frontier Guards^ and five squadrons of 
cavalry, were left in and around Wa-fang-tien, tiie rest of the 
force and staff bivouacked on the railway 3 miles north of the 
station just north of hill 618 near Wu-chia-tun.t The night 
passed quietly. 

BatUe of Wa-fang-kcyw {Te-lisauW 

On the morning of the 14th the Japanese renewed their 
advance in three columns; in the valley of the Ta-sha, along 
the rfidlway aud from Wang-taC-kou towards the station of Wa- 
fang-tien. 

* Not on -map. f See Map 90. % Bee alio pages 89-88. 
E 60480. 1^ 
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The let East Siberian Rifle Regiment and two guns, 2nd 
Trans- Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery, took up a position 
on hill 618 ; by 8.30 a.m. the infantry who had been on outpost 
duty at Wa-fang-tien passed through this position ; at 8 a.m. the 
cavalry began to retire, by 10 a.m. there were no Russian troops 
south of hUl 618. 

This hill was apparently held too long and the Japanese 
turned it from the east, with the result that there was a good 
deal of confusion in getting away. The orders for the advanced 
troops were to retire slowly and to draw the Japanese on to the 
prepared position some four miles south of Wa-fang-kou station, 
where the main body of the army corps was in position. 

About noon Lieut.-General Simonov practically handed over 
command of the detachment to Major-General Samsonov; the 
infantry and field battery were directed to rejoin their division 
which was posted on the prepared position south of Wa-fang-kou. 

General Samsonov took the cavalry away to the west crossing 
a low col to the west of the railway near the village of Chou- 
chia-tun, and passing by Ta-fang-shen halted near Lung-kou. 

At 1.40 p.m. the Japanese commenced an artillery duel with 
the Russian guns in the centre. 

About 3 p.m. Japanese columns began to appear in the hills 
south of Lung-kou and the 2nd Trans-Baikal Horse Artillery 
Battery came into action on a hill south-west of that village 
and claimed to have silenced two Japanese batteries which 
returned its tire, in any case it forced the Japanese to deploy 
and conceal their men. 

By evening the Japanese had established themselves on the 
hills between Cheng-shan-tzu and Wang-ehia-tien, the Russians 
remained on the position, with the cavalry in bivouac north- 
west of Lung-kou. With the exception of the 1st and 2nd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments and some batteries, the Russian troops 
were hardly engaged during the day. 

The Japanese made a great show of moving round the 
Russian left, whereas in reality they were the whole time 
massing troops against the right flank. The Russian Commander 
was completely deceived and kept his main strength on his 
left. 
>th June. The troops at the disposal of General Stakelberg or which 
arrived on the field during the 15th June were as follows : — 

1st. 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 33rd, 34th, 35th, and 36th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments, the 139th, 140th, and Tobolsk Regiments ; 
four batteries, Ist East Siberian Rifle Division ; three 
batteries, 9th East Siberian Rifle Division ; three batteries, 
2nd Brigade^ 35th Division ; 2nd and 4th Trans-Baikal 
Cossack Horse Artillery Batteries ; and four guns, Frontier 
Guard Artillery ; the Primorsk Dragoons ; parts of the 
4th and 5th Siberian Cossacks; a mixed squadron of 
Frontier Guards, mounted scouts, &c. ; and 8th Siberian 
Cossacks, or 36 battalions, 96 guns, and 21 squadrons, 
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giving a total force of about 34,000 combatants with 
96 girna 

The Japanese were estimated afc about 36 battalions, 
12 squadrons, and 108 guns. I did not think that the Japanese 
employed any heavy guns, though some of the attaches thought 
they did. 

The Russian position, which is shown on the map, was not a 
particularly good one ; the guns were badly placed, some being 
unable to fire, and communication from one flank to the other 
was difficult, owing to the hilly nature of the ground ; the Fu- 
chou River cut the position in two, and the left was separated 
from the centre by a high spur. 

So far as I could ascertain^ the Russian troops were distributed 
as follows : — Left flank, 139th and 140th Regiments (2nd Brigade, 
35th Division), with three batteries and four Frontier Guard 
guns; centre, Ist East Siberian Rifle Division, four regiments 
and four batteries, with one battery, 9th Division ; right flank, 
two regiments^ 9th East Siberian Rifle Division ; on the extreme 
right, seventeen squadrons and one horse artillery battery; in 
reserve, three regiments of infantry, one horae artillery and two 
field batteries. 

The night of the 14th/ 15th June passed fairly quietly, 
tliough there was an exchange of shots at midnight, and again 
at 1 a.m. 

About 6 a.m., the Russians took the offensive on the left, 
driving back the Japanese some dist«ance, and took some Maxims, 
which, however, they were unable to remove. 

The cavalry moved out from its bivouac at 9 a.m. and 
opened fire shortly afterwards on the Japanese near Cheng- 
shan-tzu. By 7.30 a.m. the Russian cavalry could no longer 
maintain itself in the neighbourhood of Lung-kou and had to 
retire ; the village itself was entered by the Japanese at 10 a.m. 

The Siberian Cossacks did nothing all day, and even when, 
called upon by General Samsonov did not respond, with the 
result that he had to rely entirely for all dismounted work on 
the Dragoons and his composite squadron. 

There were originally five batteries in the centre, but the 
battery of the 9th Division being unable to fire owing to the 
configuration of the ground, was directed to join the reserve. 

About 7 a.m. the Russian infantry on the right flank began 
to fire at the advancing Japanese, who were protected by the 
nature of the ground from Russian artillery fire, and covered, to 
a certain extent, by the fire of their own guns ; by 9 a.m. the 
two regiments on the right began to retire, a regiment being 
sent up from the reserve to cover their retirement. At 9.15 a.m. 
the Japanese concentrated on the two Russian batteries just east 
of the railway, and in ten minutes completely silenced them ; 
fourteen out of these sixteen guns had to be left on the poaitiou 
owing to the impossibility of withdrawing them under the 
Japanese fire. When these two batteries were silenced, they 

B 2 
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turned on the other two and forced them t6 retire. Under 
cover of this artillery fire the Japanese infantry advanced round 
the Russian right and into the position; by 12.45 p.m. the 
battle was lost. 

Reserves of infantry and artillery were brought into poeitiou 
near Wa-fang-kou station to cover the retirement, and the 
Tobolsk Regiment, which only arrived by train about 2 p.ra., 
was sent up the slopes west of the railway* to prevent the 
Japanese from cutting the line of retreat. About 2 p.m. large 
quantities of Russian baggage appeared on the battlefield, and 
caused a good deal of confusion, as it w£is immediately ordered 
to countermarch. 

At about 3 p.m. the station of Wa-fang-kou was set on fire, 
by Japanese shell according to some, by the Russians themselves 
according to other reports, and all stores accumulated there were 
destroyed. 

About the same time, 3 p.m.. General Stakelberg leift the 
field for Wan-chia-ling.t 

The cavalry was directed to march to Ho-wa and protect the 
right flank of the retiring army, but it was stopped by two 
Japane^se battalions and a mountain battery, and consequently 
had to reach that place by a circuitous route. 

About 4 p.m. a heavj'^ rain storm greatly assisted the retreat 
of the Russians, as it completely hid their movements from the 
Japanese, who were in position on the surrounding hills. 

The retirement, so far as the troops were concerned, was 
orderly, but there was great disorder amongst the baggage. 
General Kondratovich covered the retirement with the 9th 
Division. 

Towards the end of the day there was a great shortage of 
artillery ammunition, and there appeared to be none in reserve. 

The Japanese concentrated a large battery against the 
Russian centre, and had other isolated batteries dotted about. 
The central battery had the task of defeating the Russian 
artillery and preparing the infantry advance, whilst the isolated 
batteries seemed to have been given the task of firing on every- 
thing they saw in motion and generally to harass the Russians 
in every way in their power. 

ITie Japanese main strength was on their left and in the 
centre, whilst the Russian strength was on their own left. 

I estimated the Russian losses at the time to be some 
5,000 killed, wounded and missing, the Japanese casualties must 
have been very much less. The Russians lost 14 Q.F. guns and 
4 old-pattern Frontier Guard guns. 

The Japanese guns were very hard to locate, as also was the 
infantry, and for a long time I was only able approximately to 
fix their position by the bursting of the Russian shrapnel. 

The Russian guns, on the other hand, were very visible 
owing to the use of powder which made a distinct smoke, and 

• Be$ Map »0. t See Map 89. 
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lAtso to th^ dust thrown up by- the spade and the.shocJk of 
dischairge. llie Japanese used shrapnel and high-explosive 
shell, the Russians shrapnel only; the Japanese had several - :' 

mountain batteries, the Russians none. 

The Russians did not concentrate their fire and were com 
sequently overwhelmed in detail by the concentrated fire of the 
Japanese guna 

The Russian cavalry was quite useless, and it. is hard, to Qee 
what was expected of it in a country like that round Wa-fang- 
kou, where massed on the battlefield it was quite out of place^; 
two or three squadrons on either flank would have sufficed for 
reconnoitring purposes and a few orderlies at the disposal of 
unit commanders would have been ample. So far as I could see 
the Japanese employed their cavalry in this manner ; they did 
not attempt to mass them in country quite unsuitable for their 
action, where they could do nothing but tire their horses. 

I saw no signalling stations on the battlefield, though the 
field telegraph was used to a certain extent ; mounted orderlies 
were freely used and the men as a rule did not appear to have 
any difficulty in finding their way about. I did not see a single 
telescope used by any Russian officer, and other attaches told 
me that they had also noticed the absence of telescopes. 

The Russian troops showed themselves brave, but very 
immobile. 

C!ombination was the key-note of the Japanese success, the 
want of \vhich mainly led to the Russian defeat. 

The lessons of the battle seem to me to be that the efiect of 
concentrated fire from well-handled modem guns cannot be 
overestimated, that all guns should be brought into action as 
soon as possible, and that once an attack has developed not a 
gun should be kept in reserve. The fire of artillery should be 
concentrated either by massing guns or by proper control of 
them, and fire should be distributed in depth as well as in 
width ; the Japanese employed fire distributed in this manner 
with excellent results. 

There was no pursuit after the battle; the ground was 
unsuited for the action of cavalry even if the Japanese had been 
strong in this arm ; their infantry must have been worn out 
with 3 days' marching and fighting, moreover the question of 
ammunition must have been exercising their leaders' attention 
as no efibrt was made to husband it, and fire was opened, 
especially by the artillery, at every possible target no matter 
how small or how fleeting. 

On the 16th June orders were issued for a general retreat to I6th Jii 
Kai-ping, where the army was to concentrate and re-organize, 
this concentration to be covered by the cavalry, which was 
ordered to remain in touch with the enemy. 

The 2nd Brigade, 31st Division, with three batteries, was 
directed to remain at Hsiung-yueh-cheng in immediate support 
of the cavalry, which on the lyth June was about six miles south 
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of that place; Wan- chia -ling, having been evacuated by the 
RdssianB, was occupied at 3 a.nL on the l7th by the Japanese. 

\Sl Jwm. The Russian cavalry retired about two miles on the 18th. 
During the retirement there was a certain amount of skirmish- 
ing, but the Russian losses according to official accounts were 
only trivial. No details were given. 

4MklKk Operations of Oeneral Mishchenko, — During the first three 
Jwi#. weeks of June the Japanese Ta-ku-shan Army had not been 
idle, and even if its advance had been slow it had been steady, 
and General Mishchenko had been gradually pushed back. 
There had l)een constant skirmishing, of which the following is 
a brief resumd On the 4th and 5th June there was skirmish- 
ing between tl)e Russians and Japanese reconnoitring patrols 
from Feng-huang-cheng (Kuroki's Army) and Ta-kn-shan 
(Nodzu's Army). During this skirmishing General Mishchenko 
established the fact that the Japanese had begun to advance 
from Ta-ku-shan. 

ih Jvne. On the 9th June the Japanese drove the Russians out of 
Hsiu-yen, employing for this purpose, according to Russian 
accounts, 5 8(iuadrons, 6 battalions, and 2 mountain batteries ; 
the Russian losses were officially stated to be 1 man killed, 
2 officers and 17 men wounded. The Japanese did not mnke 
Bxxy furthur movement in force from Hsiu-yen till the 16th, 
.•apparently occupying a week in bringing up supplies, and 
reconnoitring. On the 10 th and 11th there were unimportant 
skirmishes west of Hsiu yen in which the Russians lost 4 men 

Ui June, wounded. On the 16th the Japanese began their advance from 
Hsiu-yen in two columns, along the Hsiu-yen — Kai-ping and 
Hsiu-yen — Ta-shih-chiao roads, towards the Chi-pan Ling* and 
Ta Ling respectively. 

On the 16th, 17th, and ]8th the Japanese advanced slowly 

^and cautiously, the Russians retiring before them ; there was 

skirmishing every day; the Russians in these three days' 

fighting lost 1 officer killed, 1 taken prisoner, and 20 men killed, 

wounded, and prisoners. 

th June. On the 19th tlie Japanese advance was temporarily checked 
on both roads ; the Russians reported their losses near the Chi- 
pan Ling as 1 officer and 11 men killed and 5 men wounded, 
and south of the Ta Ling, 5 men killed and 7 wounded. 

Ath/6tli Operations in the hills East of Liao-yang. — There was very 
^^'"^•' little to record during the first three weeks of June in the 
eastern theatre of operations against Kuroki's Army. On the 
6th and 6th June there were skirmishes on the Liao-yang — 
Feng-huang-cheng road, north of the latter place. On the 7th 
- and 8th the Japanese drove the Russians back to the southern 
slopes of the Fen-shui Ling rangef; the losses amongst the 

* Ling means a pass in Chinese. 

t This is the Fen-shai Ling north-west of Sai-ma-chi ; the name ia a 
common one and means Water-divide Pass. 
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Bussians were insignificant, and were officially given at 12 men 
killed and wounded. 

In the extreme east the Russians were driven out of Sai- 
ma-chi by a Japanese force estimated at six battalions, three 
^uadroDS, and two batteries ; the Russian losses were officially 
stated to be 2 officers and 89 men wounded, and 7 missing. 
The official figures, however, can hardly be received as correct, 
as from private reports the Russian losses were much heavier, 
4knd there were certainly some killed. 

On the 16th June the Russians re-occupied Sai-ma-chi, the lOth Jiu 
Japanese retired towards Euan-tien-chen, which they were 
reported to be fortifying. 

The first echelons of the Xth Army Corps began to arrive on 20th Ju: 
the 20th June. From the 1st to the 19th June inclusive the 
following troops arrived at Liao-yang : — 

4th Siberian Army Corps, four battalions and five batteries. 

llth and 12th Orenburg Cossack Regiments. 

4th and 6th [Jral Cossack Regiments. 

3rd and portions of 4th, 5th and 7th Siberian Cossack 

Regiments, 
llth and 20th Horse Artillery Batteries. 
An engineer battalion and an ammunition column. 

The 10th Orenburg Cossacks also arrived and were detained 
at Mukden. 

The 9th Orenburg and 6th and 9 th Siberian Cossacks had 
also arrived at Vladivostok. 

Distribution of Russian Troops on 2lst June.— -A detailed 21«t Jnj 
-distribution of the Russian troops on the 21st June is given in 
the Appendix, which may be summarized as follows : — 

Kai-ping and south of it towaixis Hsiung-yueh-cheng : — 
3,600 sabres, 
25,600 bayonets, 
110 guns. 

Ohi-pan Ling and neighbourhood : — 
1,100 sabres. 
9,600 bayonets, 
30 guns. 

Ta Ling and neighbourhood : — 
720 sabres, 
2,000 bayonets, 
8 guns. 

Ta-shih- chiao — Y ing-kou : — 
2,700 sabres, 
9,600 bayonets, 
24 guns. 
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Hai-cheng — Hsi-mu-cheng : — 
1,800 sabres, 
16,000 bayonets, 
60 guns. 

The Russian troops in the south were thus xoughly divided 
into three groups : — 

Kai-ping and vicinity, under Lieut-Oeneral Stakelberg; 
Ta-shih-chiao and vicinity, under Lieut. General 
Zarubaiev; Hai-cheng and vicinity under Lieut.- 
General Zasulich. 

The grand total of these three groups amounted to.:'-^> 
9,920 sabres, 
62,800 bayonets, 
232 gunp. 

Easteiii Qroup, Generals Bennenkampf and Eelleri alon^ 
the crest of the Fen-shui Ling to Hsiao-ssu-erh : — 

3,120 sabres, 
17,250 bayonets, 
70 guns. 

Independent Detachment, Lieut-Colonel Madridov, north 
and east of the River Tai-tzu : — 

1,300 sabres, 
2 guns. 

General Reserve, Liao-yang and neighbourhood : — 
1,170 sabres, 
7,200 bayonets, 
30 guns, 
2 battalions, engineers. 

Ussuri army, Vladivostok and neighbourhood, Lieui-General 
Lenevich : — 

3,780 sabres, 
17,600 bayonets, 
64 guns, 
1 battalion, engineers. 
Fortress troops in addition. 

Garrison of Port Arthur, Lieut-General Stessel : — 
300 sabres, 
22,400 bayonets, 

66 guns. 
Fortress troops in addition. 

The above numbers are arrived at by taking squadrons as 

varying from 1 10 to 150 men, battalions varying from 600 to 800, 

and allowing for guns lost at Wa-fang-kou. 

it/SOtli Operations south of Kai-ping. — On the 21st June the 

*•• Japanese occupied Hsiung-y ueh cheng with a division of infantry 
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a brigade of cavalry, and thirty-two guns; on the 32nd they 
advanced 4 miles north of that place, continuing their advance 
on the 23rd, on which day they arrived within 10 miles of 
Kai-plng ; on the 25th they retir^ south of Hsiuog-yueh-cheng 
only holding that place with a detachment; on the 27th thejf 
recommenced their advance in force. The Busman cavalry was 
hotly engaged on the 27th and 28th, and preparations were 
commenced for the evacuation of Eai-ping. ? 

Operations round the Chir-pan Ling,— On the 22nd and 2»Spd 
there was a good deal of skirmishing on the Hsiu-yen — Kai-ping 
ix>ad, the Russians losing 7 men killed, 4 officers and 14 men 
wounded and 1 man missing. 

On the 24th the Russians evacuated the Chi-pan Ling. 

On the 26th General Mishchenko fought a successful 
engagement with the advanced guard of a strong Japanese force 
advancing beyond the Chi-pan Ling, his losses being 1 officer 
and 6 men killed and 1 officer and 38 men wounded. 

Operations round the Ta Ling. — On the 22nd June the 
Japanese advanced from Hsiu-yen towards Wang-chia-pu-tzu, 
south of the Ta Ling, but were checked; on the 26th the 
Russians were driven back to the Ta Lin^, which was taken by 
the Japanese on the 27th, the Russians retiring to Hsi-mu-cheng. 
The Russian losses were officially reported to be insignificant — 
1 man killed and 20 wounded — and it is inconceivable why they 
evacuated the pass unless it was that they were running short 
of ammunition. In this connection it may be of interest to 
mention that the one Q.F. battery which they had in action 
expended the whole of its ammunition between daylight and 
7.40 a.m., that is to say, in loss than four hours. Unofficial 
information, however, put the Russian losses in the fighting at 
the Ta Ling at from 300 to 500 men killed and wounded. 

Operations in the hills east of Liaxhyang, — From the 23 rd 
to the 26th June the Japanese were manoeuvring and fighting to 
gain possession of the Mo-tien Ling, which was evacuated by 
General Keller's orders on the 26th. The Russians lost in this 
fighting, according to the official returns, 4 men killed, 5 officers 
and 31 men wounded, and 2 officers and 3 men prisoners. 

In the extreme east there was a sharp engagement neai* 
Ai-yang-cheng south-east of Sai-ma-chi on the 22nd June, 
where the Russians claimed a success ; they lost 26 men killed, 
7 officers and 63 men wounded. 

On the 26th June the Japanese took Sai-ma-chi, and General 
Rennenkampf withdrew towards Hsi-ho-yen and the Fen-shui 
Ling crests. 

On the 2.0th June the Commander-in-Chief left Ta-shih chiao 
to reconnoitre a position south of that place which he ordered to 
be fortified at once. The same day news was received that the 
fleet had put to sea on the 23rd and much was expected of it, 
but it returned to Port Arthur the same day, having refused 
IBattle to the Japanese fleet. On the night of the 27th/28th June 
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the Commander-in-Chief telegraphed to the Emperor that the 
Japanese were taking the offensive all along the line with eight 
to nine divisions and several reserve brigadea He ordered 
three regiments and three batteries to be defcached from Count 
Keller's force fitnd to be sent by forced marches to Hai-cheng ; 
he himself left Hai-cheng at dawn on the 28th with reinforcements 
for Hsi-mu-cheng. 

By the evening of the 27th the whole of the 31st Division 
had arrived, and the 9th Division began arriving on the 28th. 

Tune. The approximate distribution of the Russian army on the 
28th June is given in the Appendix,* which may be summarized 
as follows: — 

Southern Oroivp, — In the immediate vicinity of Eai-ping, 
with a detachment under General Mishchenko at Tang-chib, 
Lieut.-Qeneral Stakelberg commanding : — 

6,400 sabres, 
30,000 bayonets, 
134 guns, 

1 engineer battalion 

Ta-shih-chiao. — Ying-kou — Hai-cheng, Lieut-General Zaru- 
baiev commanding : — 

870 sabres, 
26,400 bayonets, 
160 guns, 

1 engineer battalion. 

Hsi-mu-cheng, Lieut.-General Zasulich commanding : — 
1,740 sabres, 
10,500 bayonets, 
46 guns. 

Nine battalions and twenty-four guns were approaching 
Hai-cheng by forced march from the Eastern Detachment. 

General Europatkin was in supreme command, and was 
himself at Hsi-mu-cheng. The Russian troops in the Southern 
Group, without counting the reinforcements coming up from 
the Eastern Detachment, amounted to : — 
9,010 sabres, 
66,900 bayonets, 
340 guns, 

2 engineer battalions, 

but they were dispersed, and not within real supporting distance 
of each other. 

Eastern Oroup. — Alonsf the Fen-shui Ling crests to Hsi-ho< 
yen. Generals Keller and Rennenkampf : — 
3,600 sabres, 
9,800 bayonets, 
60 guns, 
1 engineer battalion. 

• See page 54. 
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Central Oraiip. — Liao-yang — Mukden and east and west of 
those towns : — 

3,000 sabres, 
8,000 bayonets, 
14 guns, 
1 engineer battalion. 

The troops at Port Arthur and Vladivostok were the same 
as on the 2 1st June. 

Operations of the let Siberian Anny Corps, — General 30th Jn: 
Samsonov and the cavalry under his command continued skir- 
mishing with the Japanese till the evening of the 30th June. 
The result of this skirmishing, which could hardly be called 
more than reconnaissance fightings was to establish the fact that 
the Japanese were making no serious advance beyond Hsiung- 
yueh-cheng, and that their outposts were about 6 miles north 
of that place, extending from the sea on the left to about 
24 miles east of Hsiung-yueh-cheng on the right, and that all 
the passes were held by them in strength. The 1st July passed 
quietly. GenemI Samsonov made reconnaissances on the 2nd 
and 3rd, and reported no change, but on the 4th his advanced 4ith July 
troops reported that the Japanese forces in their front seemed to 
be increasing in strength. On the 5th July the Russian cavalry 
was very active, but was checked by the Japanese who advanced 
slightly all along the line. 

On the 6th July the Japanese commenced offensive movement 6th Jnlj 
against Kai-ping from the south and south-east, and by the 
evening of the 7th were within 5 miles of the Russian main 
position; on the 8th their offensive was continued combined 
with a turning movement to the east, their strength, according 
to Russian sources, being two divisions of infantry and a brigade 
of cavalry. 

On the 9th July General Stakelberg ordered Kai-ping to oth July 
be evacuated, as the enemy had been largelj' reinforced, his 
numbers being estimated at four divisions of infantry and a 
brigade of cavalry. The evacuation of Kai-ping was carried out 
in perfect order. General Stakelberg returned his losses on the 
9th as 1 oflScer killed, 5 officers wounded, and 200 men killed 
and wounded. 

The Japanese occupied Kai-ping, and by the evening of the 
9th July had their outposts holding the hills north of the town, 
but they did not descend into the valley beyond them. On the 
10th July they contented themselves with establishing them- lOth Jul 
selves in Kai-ping, and pushing out patrols to Ta-shih-cluao. 

Russian reconnaissances on the 10th showed that the 
Japanese were strongly fortifying the hills just north of 
Kai-ping. On the 11th the Japanese pushed their outposts 
northwards from Kai-ping and occupied a line 8 miles north 
of that place; one of their patrols got to within 5 miles of 
Ying-kou on this day. 
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10th From the 1 2th to the 19th July there was constant skirmish- 
ing and reconnoitring on both sides, with trifling losses, but 
the Japanese gradually advanced northwards. 

On the 15th it was discovered that they were fortifying a 
position for a large force some ten miles north of Kai-ping, their 
outposts being about 5 miles nearer Ta-shih-chiao. 

Operations of General Miahchenko rou^nd Tang-^hih. — On 
rune, the 27th June General Mishchenko fought a successful aotiou 
with the Japanese south of Tang-chih, losing about 50 men 
killed and wounded. There was daily skirmishing between his 
advanced troops and the Japanese. On the 7th July his patrols 
established the presence of a strong hostile force, estimated at 
one and a half divisions of infantrj'', in the neighbourhood of 
the Chi-pan Ling. 

July. On the 9th July the enemy commenced a half-hearted 
advance against Tang-chih, but was checked by the Russians, 
who lost 4 men killed, 2 officers and 15 men wounded. There 
was daily skirmishing from the 9th with quite unimportant 
losses on either side. 

Inly. On the 15th July General Mishchenko made a personal 
reconnaissance with eight squadrons, six companies and six guns 
south-east of Tang-chih, advancing about 10 miles before he 
met with any force of the enemy. The small Japanese post at 
Miau-kou was pushed aside, and the Russians advanced about 
10 miles further before they met any hostile force strong 
enough to stop them. This reconnaissance returned in the 
evening, having established the fact that there was no important 
hostile force within 20 miles of Tang-chih. From the 16th 
to the 19th there were daily exchanges of shots between the 
patrols on either side, but nothing worthy of record occurred. 

rune. Operations in the neighbourhood of Hsi-mu-cheng. — On the 
30th June the Japanese pushed back the Russians in the vicinity 
of Hsi-mu-cheng and established their advanced posts somewhat 
further to the west. The first nine days of July saw daily 
skirmishes between the advanced posts, the most important 
being on the 3rd, when the Russians lost 27 men killed and 
wounded. There were no changes in this rayon up till the 

July, evening of the 19th, but there was daily skirmishing with 
trivial losses on either side. 

Tune. General Keller's Operations, — General Keller, retiring from 
the Mo-tien Ling, lost 146 men killed and wounded on the 
29th June. On the 1st July the three regiments and three 
batteries which he had detached to Hai-cheng passed through 
Liao-yang on their way to rejoin his head-quarters. On the 
3rd July the Eastern Detachment was concentrated near Lien- 
shan-kuan ; by this date all the passes over the Fen-shui Ling 
range were in the hands of the Japanese. On the 4th July 
General Keller made a reconnaissance in force, but was rathep 
severely handled by the enemy, losing 300 killed and wounded. 
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' After the unsucceesfol Ibsho of the reconnaissance of the 4th J11I3 
4th July, General Keller retired to a position in the neighbour- 
hood of Lacg-tzu-shan, which he fortified. On the 10th July 
the JA-pamese advanced troops appeared in the valley of the Lan. 
Owing to the constant increase of the enemy's troops in his 
front, General Keller, on the 16th July, decided to make al6thJii 
reconnaissance in force from bis fortified position at Lang-tzu- 
shan, to find out the strength and intentions of the enemy, 
who were apparently advancing in force from Lang-tzu-shan. 
Accordingly, on the night of the 16th/l7th July, he advanced 
in three columns. At first he pushed back the Japanese, but 
in the early hours of the 17th was himself attacked by the 
Japanese, and forced to retire to Lang-tzu-shan. His retire- 
ment was oflScially described as being in perfect order, though 
unofficial reports stated that it was of the nature of a rout. 
His losses were returned as 150 killed, 957 wounded, and 
102 missing, these numbers included 7 officers killed, 22 wounded, 
and 1 missing. 

Operatione of Generals Rennenkampf and Lubavin, — ^On 27th Jn 
the 27th and 28th June General Rennenkampf was engaged in 
the vicinity of Sai-ma-chi, but was forced to retire to the 
Fen-shui Ling, north-east of Sai-ma-chi; here he apparently 
divided his force, sending a portion under command of General 
Lubavin to Hsi-ho-yen, while he himself remained with the rest 
in possession of the Fennghui Ling. On the 30th he was forced ^^Mi Jn 
to evacuate the pass and retire to Hsiao-ssu-erb, on the River 
Tai-tzu, where he concentrated his deta<jhment on the 1st July, 
The same day, the 1st July, General Lubavin advanced from 
Hsi-ho-yen, and was engaged with the enemy near the Fen-shui 
Ling, but had to retire, on the 2nd he evacuated Hsi-ho-yen, 
and retired to Ku-chia-tzu. On the 5th July the Japanese were ^*^ ^'^l 
in possession of Yii-shu-lin-tzu, cloee to Ku-chia-tzu, with their 
main body near the Fen-shui Ling, which they were busily 
engaged in fortifying ; on the 8th they occupied Hsi-ho-yen. 

On the 4th July, General Rennenkampf advanced from Mh Jul; 
Hsiao-ssu-erh towards Sai-ma-chi with a small detachment, but 
was forced to retire again. On the 10th July his detachment 
was concentrated at Mi-tzu, on the River Tai-tzu, from which 
place he advanced on the 13th July against Fan-chia-pu-tzu, to 13th Ju 
operate against the communications of the Japanese column 
advancing on the Sai-ma-chi — Hsi-ho-yen — Liao-yang road, he 
occupied the pass near Fan-chia-pu-tzu, but was driven back, 
he himself being wounded, as well as about twenty men of his 
force ; in addition he lost 1 officer and 6 men killed. 

On the ]7th, 18th, and 19th, there was constant skirmishing 
in front of General Lubavin, who had again occupied Hsi-ho-yen, 
having received infantry reinforjements from Liao-yang. On 
the 17th and 18th he maintained himself at Hsi-ho-yen, but on 
the 19th had to evacuate that place, and retired again to IQtii Ju 
Eti-K^hia-tzu. 
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Tai-izu in the east to Ta-shih-chiao in the south-west, fronting 
the Japanese who were in possession of all the passes over the 
Fen-shui Ling range. This distribution of the army was 
strategically unsound as it was fronting parallel to its line 
of communication. To summarize, taking battalions and 
squadrons at 700 and 120 respectively, the various groups were 
as follows : — 

Sovihem Oroup. — Ta-shih-chiao and neighbourhood, Lieut- 
General Zarubaiev commanding : — 
7,680 sabres, 
28,000 bayonets, 
156 guns, 

2 engineer battalions. 
Hai-cheng — Hsi-mu-cheng, Lieut.-General Zasulich com- 



manding : — 



Total:— 



1,440 sabres, 

38,500 bayonets, 

194 guns, 

2 engineer battalions. 



9,120 sabres, 
66,500 bayonets, 
350 guns, 

4 battalions of engineers. 
Eastern Oroup. — Cavalry detachment retiring from Hsi-ho- 
yen or thereabouts, Major-General Lubavin commanding : — 
2,280 sabres, 
12,600 bayonets, 
76 guns. 
Eastern Detachment, Lang-tzu-shan, Lieut.-General Count 
Keller commanding — 

720 sabres, 
17,600 bayonets, 
56 guns, 
1 engineer battalion. 
Total :— 

3,000 sabres, 
30,100 bayonets, 
132 guns, 

1 engineer battalion. 
Central group or reserve at Liao-yang and neighbourhood : — 
2,520 sabres, 
5,600 bayonets, 
32 guns, 
1 battalion of engineers. 
Grand total of field army : — 
14,640 sabres, 
102,200 bayonets, 
514 guns, 

6 engineer battalions. 
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• In addition to the above troops there were the independent 
detachment of Lieut-Colonel Madridor and varioas garriAons 
north of Liao^yang. 

The garrison of Port Arthur and the Ussuri Army were 
the saifie as on the 28th June, 6o far as the units composing 
them were concerned, but their numerical strength must have 
been considerably less. 

bhJiily. Operations rovmd Ta-^hih-chiao. — On the 20th, ilet, and 
22nd July there was daily reconnoitring and skirmishing in 
the vicinity of Ta-shih-chiao all along the front of the united 
Isb and 4th Siberian Army Corps, of which Lieut.-Qeneral 
Zarubaiev, being senior to Baron Stakelberg, was in command. 

The troops at General Zarubaiev's disposal were, so far as I 
could ascertain : the cavalry of Mishchenko and Eossakovski 
(late Samsonov) about 50 squadrons and 24 guns, the let 
Siberian Army Corps, 6 squadrons, 24 battalions of infantry, 
1 of engineers, and 64 guns, and the 4th Siberian Army Corps, 
6 squadrons, 24 battalions of infantry and 1 of engineers, and 
about 96 guns, or a total of, say — 6,800 sabres, 32,000 bayonets, 
184 guns, and 2 battalions of engineers ; possibly, however, he 
did not have so many guns at his disposal. 

These reconnaissances showed that the Japanese had strongly 
fortified the hills north of Kai-ping, and that they were con- 
stantly re-inforcing their advanced posts, which were being 
continually extended towards the east, very few Japanese 
troops could be seen in the vicinity of Tang-chih. 

"d July. Battle of Torshih-chiao, — At 5.30 a.m. on the 23rd July the 
Japanese advanced to the attack all along the front of the united 
1st and 4th Siberian Army Corps. The advanced troops of the 
Ist Corps were the first engaged, they withdrew gradually to 
the prepared position south of Ta-shih-chiao ; the Japanese 
were estimated to have two divisions of infantry in their front 
line. About 9.30 a.m. the advanced troops of the 4th Corps 
became engaged, and General Zarubaiev directed that the army 
should concentrate on the position prepared south of Ta-shih- 
chiao. The Japanese gained ground all along the front and 
actually drove the Russians out of Tang-chih, which, however, 
was re-occupied at nightfall. The official account stated that 
the Russians had only trifling casualties, and that they main- 
tained their positions all along the line. However, I was passing 
through Tfi^-shih-chiao on the afternoon of the 23rd and the 
opinion there was that the Japanese had scored a distinct 
success against the 1st Army Corps which had been forced to 
abandon an important position. This position, however, it was 
hoped would be retaken the following day when the whole army 
would be engaged, which was not the case on the 23rd. 

hJnly. The night of the 23rd/24th July passed quietly. The 
Japanese renewed the attax^k at 5 a.m. on the 24th with an 
estimated force of four infantry divisions and a brigade of 
cavalry. Their main efforts were directed against the Russian 
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left, held by the 4th Army Coipa The result of the day's 
fighting was that the 1st Anny Corps maintained its position 
and even gained ground, whereas the 4th Army Corps was 
pushed back somewhat, though by evening it was still in 
possession of the main position. During the night General 
2^ubaiev ordered the position to be evacuated, and the two 
corps were directed to vacate Ta-shih-chiao and retire on 
Hai-cheng. 

This order was most unexpected and caused a good deal of 
discontent, as the troops did not consider themselves beaten, and 
on the evening of the 24th general satisfaction was expressed 
as to the resmt of the day's fighting. A high Russian official 
at Ying-kou told me that the battJe of the 24th was a Russian 
success, and was quite satisfied that the Japanese had been 
checked. This spirit of optimism, however^ was not justified, as 
the 4th Army Corps had been severely handled, all reserves bad 
been used up, the JapaDese advance had not really been stopped, 
and an important turning movement in the hills east of the 
position was in progress, and there can be no doubt that 
General Zarubaiev's decision was correct. 

The Russian losses were not stated officially, but they were 
said not to have been heavy, and the retirement was described 
as being in perfect order. This may have been true with regard 
to the Ist Army Corps, which was engaged with an inferior 
Japanese force, and had but small losses, but the 4th Army 
Corps was distinctly disorganized, and its retirement was in 
anything but order ; this statement I make from personal 
observation, as I saw the retirement of the 4th Army Corps 
from Ta-shih-chiao which could not be described as orderly. 

The 4th Army Corps must have had severe losses, I per- 
sonally saw 800 wounded, and was told by a staff officer that 
one battalion of the Barnaul Regiment had lost 40 per cent, of 
its total effective ; taking everything into consideration, I do 
not think the Russians could have lost less than 2,000 men 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

The 1st Army Corps covered the retirement of the 4th ; 
there was no pursuit, the rear guard fighting being confined to 
long-range artillery firing. Alwut 1 p.m. shells began to fall 
in Ta-sluh-chiao station, and at 2 p.m. the Japanese were in 
possession of the place. By nightfall a division had been 
pushed north of the station, where the Japanese placed outposts 
towards Hai-cheng and proceeded to fortify themselves. 

Occupation of Ying-kou by the Japanese. — ^The Russians 
evacuated Ying-kou about midnight on the night of the 24th/ 
25th July. TOie evacuation in contradistinction to what was 
going on at Ta-shih-chiao was in perfect order, all rolling stock 
was removed, points were taken up, and everything worked 
smoothly. The Japanese occupied the town on the evening 
of the 25th July with a small mounted detachment of about 
50 men. 

B 50480. C 
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No rolling stock was left at Ta-shih-chiao, but a certain 
amount of commissariat supplies had to be abandoned both at 
Ying-kou and Ta-shih-chiao. 

81st Jnlj. OpeTutuma near Hsi-mv^^keng. — On the 21st and 22nd July 
there was fighting near the Han Ling dae east of Usi-ma-cheng, 
ending with the occupation of the pass on the evening of the 
22nd by the Japanese. 

On the 24th July the enemy had concentrated not less than 
two divisions in the neighbourhood of the Ta Ling, but there 
was no real advance. 

B7iii Jnlj. On the 27th July the 1st and 4th Siberian Army Corps 
were concentrated at Hai-cheng with the cavalry some 12 miles 
south of that place. 

On the 30th July the Japanese began to take the offensive 
81st July, against Hai-cheng from the east and south. On the 31st the 
2nd Corps was defeated at Hsi-mu-cheng, losing eight guns 
and retired to Hai-cheng. The same day the cavalry south 
of the town was driven in and preparations were b^;un for 
the evacuation of Hai-cheng and retirement towards the north. 

By the evening of the 3lst July the let, 2ncl, and 4th 
Sibenan Army Corps were concentrated at Hai-cheng or a 
little north of it, with outposts in touch with the Japanese 
south and east of that place, but the retirement on An-sh&n-tien 
had not actually begun. 

lOih July. Movements of Troops towards An-^ng.— On the 20th July 
the staff of the xVIIth Army Corps arrived at Liao-yang ; the 
same day the Daghestan Cavalry Kegiment was sent out to the 
east to strengthen General Luba^dn's force. 

On the 21st orders were issued for the XYIIth Army Corps 
to take over the duties at Liao-yang from the Xth, whiqh was 
to go to An-ping where it was directed to concentrate and take 
the offensive in the direction of Hsi-ho-yen with the view of 
driving back the enemy who was developing a turning move- 
ment against Liao-yang from that direction. 

On the 23rd the Ath Army Corps left Liao-yang for the 
east^ as also the Conunander-in-Chief who had returned from 
Mukden on the 21st, where he had gone to confer with the 
Viceroy, 

ISvdJnly. On the 23rd General Keller reported that the Japanese 
troops in front of him were apparently weaker and that there 
seemed to be a considerable concentration towards Hsi-ho-yen« 

On the 26th July the XVUth Corps had all arrived and 
was being concentrated at Liao-yang with orders to await 
developments thera 

On the 26th the Conmiander-in-Chief returned from the 
east and started for Hai-cheng on the 27th. 

The Xth Corps was at Tang-chia-pu on the 26th, where 
it had concentrated all its scattered units with the exception 
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of three batteries which were still detached to the 2nd Siberian 
Army Corps at Ebi-mu-cheng. 

On the 29th the Xth Corps moved to the neighbourhood 20tli Jul 
of YU-shu-lin-tzu with Corps Head-Quarters at Liu-chia-ling. 
On the 30th a strong reconnaissance of Daghestan Cossacks 
was sent out, who returned in the evening and reported the 
country clear of Japanese for milea The Tambov Regiment 
crossed the River Hsi, about two miles beyond Yti-shu-Iin-tzu, 
and bivouacked on the right bank ; orders were issued for an 
advance towards Hsi-ho-yen to commence on the 31st. 

Action of Slst Jvly, — On the 31st July the Japanese com- 31st Jul 
menced a general offensive along the whole front. They drove 
the 2nd Siberian Army Corps from Hsi-mu-cheng as already 
mentioned, and attacked the Eastern Detachment and the 
Xth Army Corps at Lang-tzu-shan and Liu-chia-ling. 

The following is a short description of the battle against 
the Xth Army Corps so far as I could follow it.* 

As mentioned above the Daghestan Cossacks on the 30th 
reported that there were no Japanese in the neighbourhood, 
and relying on this report the Tambov Regiment remained in 
bivouac on the right bank of the river ; a couple of batteries 
were nearly sent across too, but at the last moment the order 
regarding them was cancelled. The Japanese surprised the 
Tambov Regiment in its bivouac at dawn, the fighting being 
severe and the Russian losses heavy. The Japanese took the 
Russian camp, which, in spite of constant efforts to recapture 
it, remained in their hands throughout the day.t 

At 6.30 a.m. the Russians, from their artillery position on 
the left bank of the river^ began shelling the Japanese on the 
lower slopes of the hills near the bivouac of the Tambov 
Regiment. At 7 a.m. the Japanese replied from the high hill 
opposite at a range of about four thousand yards. At 8.5 a.m. 
the Japanese guns began firing high-explosive shell which, 
however, had no effect. At 8.10 a.m. the Japanese turned their 
guns on to the hill just south of the bivouac of the Tambov 
Regiment, which they almost immediately occupied, driving 
back the Russian infantry. The Russian artillery, for some 
reason, did not fire during the Japanese attack on this hilL 
At 8.20 a.m., however, they opened upon the above-mentioned 
hill, which was now occupied by the enemy^ and it was 
retaken, but the Russians could not advance beyond it. 

The Japanese guns fired a few high-explosive shells at 
8.30 a.m., and then ceased fire. The Russian artillery continued 
firing intermittently. At 9.15 a.m. the ammunition column 
arrived. All this tune the Tambov Regiment was unsupported 
on the right bank of the river except by the fire of the Russian 
guns on tiie left bank. At 9.20 a.m. a battalion was sent across 

* See Map 91. 

t 899 Beport, pace 210, Vol. I., on ^the action of the 12th Japanese 
Division on the Slst July. 
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to reinforce the Tambov Regiment, as well as two squadrons 
of cavalry, and the line was extended to the left. At 9.45 a.m. 
the Japanese reinforced and prolonged their right. From 
9.45 ajn. to 10.10 a.m. there was a pause, at which time a 
Japanese battery came into action on the left bank of the 
river about four thousand yards to the right of the Russian 
guns, which it took in enfilade. At the same time the Japanese 
infantry attacked the Russians across the river and drove 
them back. 

At 10.15 a.m. the Russian and Japanese guns fired at each 
other for ten minutes, with the result that the guns on the 
high hill on the right bank of the river ceased fire. 

At 11.10 a.m. a Russian battalion arrived and took post 
under cover of the hill on which the Russians gims were posted* 
At 11.30 a.m. the Russian artillery opened upon the Japanese 
infantry in the low hills on the right bank of the river. At 
11.45 the Russians, on the right bank, having been reinforced 
by a battalion took the offensive, and with the assistance of 
artillery fire from the left bank, drove back the Japanese and 
occupied at about 1 p.m. the detached hill to the right front 
of the Russian artillery position. At 1.45 p.m. the battalion, 
which had occupied the hill, was driven back by Japanese 
long-range fire from a hill on the left bank of the river, and 
at 2.5 p.m. the hill was again occupied by the Japanese. The 
Japanese artillery kept up a fairly heavy fire on the Russian 
guns for about an hour, but without much result. At 3 p.m. 
a general Japanese offensive was begun ; the advance was slow, 
combined with a turning movement round the Russian left fiank. 
At 3.15 p.m. the Russian reserves began to retire to the Yli 
shu-lin-tzu Pass, there being rumours that the Japcuiese were 
developing a turning movement to the south. 

At 6.5 p.m. the last Russian troops crossed the river and 
the Russian artillery be^n to leave the position, which was 
finally abandoned at night, and a fresh position taken up on 
the Yti-shu-lin-tzu Pass. 

This action was only an incident in the general Japanese 
offensive against the Russians in the east, of which the Sth 
Army Corps was the extreme left fiank and the Eastern 
Detachment the right. The Japanese did not employ any very 
large force at Liu-chia-ling, but directed their main energies 
to pushing in a wedge between the two Russian wings. It 
was in consequence of this danger that the Russians kept so 
many troops in reserve, viz., five regiments and nine batteries. 
Six of these batteries were close to Liu-chia-ling all day, but 
were not employed, as the artillery general steted that he 
could not find room for them; personally, I thought room 
could easily have been found for thirty-two more guns, but 
it would have been very diflBcult to withdraw them, which 
was probably the reason that they were not employed. Five 
regiments and three batteries were west of the Lan River all 



A&y* ; two of these regiments crossed at nightfall, one remaining 
at Ku-chia-tzu and the other taking post in the hills south of 
that place. Unless it was that news of a Japanese turning 
movement was received by the Staff, I could see no reason for 
evacuating the position ; the Japanese made no serious attack, 
and there were plenty of fresh troops available. The general 
officer conmianding was not on the field all day. I never saw 
an army corps staff officer on the field, the result being that 
there was nobody to give orders, and the subordinate com* 
manders acted without any supervision. The Russian guns 
were in gun pits, in half batteries, working independently, and 
no concentration of fire was attempted. I never saw more 
than eight guns firing at the same taa:get. The Japanese guns 
were very hard to locate, while those of the Russians were easily 
distinguishable by their smoke. The Japanese artillery had 
very little effect; though it constantly burst shell in the 
battery it seemed to be beyond effective shrapnel range, and 
the high-explosive shell seemed to have no effect. The distance 
must have been somewhat over 4,000 yards. I was considerably 
nearer the Japanese guns on the extreme right than the 
Russian batteries, and only saw one Russian shell go anywhere 
near the Japanese guns. The artillery general told me next 
morning that he had never bemi able to locate properly the 
hostile guns, which probably accounts for the bad shooting. 
I do not think that the Russian infantry ever fired beyond 
1,000 yards, though two Japanese companies made most 
successful long-range shooting at a distance of 2,200 yards, and 
drove back a whole Russian battalion in this manner; the 
Russians, however, presented an excellent target, as they were 
huddled together on the slopes of the hill exposed to the 
Japanese, of whose existence they seemed to be in ignorance. 
The Japanese infantry employed independent firing, whereas 
the Russian infantry seemed to prefer volleys. 

Owing to the hUly nature of the country, the infantry when 
attacking moved anyhow, generally in irregular groups, taking 
advantage of any cover there might be. The Japanese crossed 
a fire-swept zone of about two hundred yards by rashes of a 
few men at a time, and so far as I could see through my glasses, 
lost very few men in doing so. 

Both Japanese and Russians were in khaki blouses, and it 
was very hard to tell friend from foe. I could not help wonder- 
ing why the Russians had no system of visual signalling, by 
which connection might have been kept up between the various 
units. I saw a telescope being used for the first tiine in 
Manchuria. 

The European troops seemed unable to bear the heat, and 
the men were exhausted before they reached the battlefield, and 
this in spite of the fact that their kits were being carried for 
them, and that water carried on mules accompanied each unit. 

• iSTM Map 89. 
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Though only one regiment had had any serious losses, there 
was a decided loss of moral noticeable throughout the whole 
corps. 

The impression made on my mind by the %hting on the 
31st was that field artillery should be largely exchi^iged for 
mountain guns when fighting in the hills, and that large forces 
are too unwieldly for hill warfare; several small colunms 
working on parallel lines, each with its own artillery distributed 
fanwise from some centrsd point, would be able to efiect a great 
deal more than a large force closely concentrated. 

On the 31st July the Japanese attacked the Elastem Detach- 
ment at Lang-tzu-shan^ but were checked. Lieut.-General 
Count Keller was killed during the day. 

list Jvly. Distribution of Russioun Troops on Zlst July. — The approxi- 
mate position of the Russian troops on the evening of the 
31st July is given in the Appendix, which is summarized below ; 
the average strength of battalions and squadrons has been taken 
as 600 and 100 respectively : — 

SoiUhem Oroup in the vicinity of Hai-cheng, General 
Europatkin commanding : — 

7,700 sabres, 

45,600 bayonets, 

306 guns, 

3 engineer battalions. 

Eastern Oroup — • 

4,800 sabres, 
43,200 bayonets, 
220 guns, 

3 engineer battalions. 

Liao-yang — 

1,600 sabres, 
2,400 bayonets, 

1 engineer battalion. 
Mukden and hills east of it — 
1,600 sabres, 
»,600 bayonets, 
42 guns. 

During the night of the 31st July/lst August the rear guard 
of the Xth Army Corps crossed the Lan. 

2iid Aug. The troops at Hai-cheng began to retire on the 2nd August, 
by which date the Xth Army (Srps was back at An-ping, where 
it was joined by one division of the XVIIth Army Corps (the 
3rd) ; the other division (the 35th) of the XVIIth Army Corps 
was split up ; half was at Mukden and half at An-shan-tien. 

4th Aug. On the 4th August orders were issued for all troops east of 
Liao-yang to be formed into an Eastern Army under the orders 
of General Bilderling, commanding the XVIIth Army Corps. 
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On ihe 8ih Angast, orders were iflsaed for Liao-yang to be 8th Ax 
evacuated^ and all women and children began to leave. 

From the 26th July, except the Slat and 52Dd Dragoons, 
nothing but drafts and stores came in by railway ; most of the 
supplies, &a, were unloaded at Yen-tai, nothing coming on to 
Liao-yang. On the 15th August, the 5th Siberian Army Corps 
began to arrive at Mukden. 

Beyond outpost and rear guard skirmishing there was nothing 
of importance in the way of lighting between the 31st July and 
the 15th August, the Japanese apparently concentrating and ISthil 
organizing before advancing on Liao-yang. 

Distribution of Russian Troops on 15th August, — The 
approximate position of the Russian troops is given in the 
Appendix, which summarized is as follows : — 

Main A rmy. — Annshan-tien — ^Liao-yang. Commanding, 
General Europatkin : — 

9,800 sabres, 
52,800 bayonets, 
810 guns, 

4 engineer battalions. 

EastsmArmy — An-ping-Lang-tzu-shan or neighbourhood. 
Commanding, General fiUderling : — 
4,300 sabres, 
89,000 bayonets, 
236 guns, 
3 engineer battalions. 

Mukden — Hsing-ching Ting — 
1,600 sabres, 
9,000 bayonets, 
26 guns. 

Total Field Army available south of Mukden — 
15,700 sabres, 
110,800 bayonets, 
572 guns, 
7 engineer battalions. 
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APPEIJDIX. 



The Appboxdiate Distribution of Bussian Troops 
ON Various DATEa* 



25th AprU 1804. 



USSURI ARMY, Head-Quarters, Vladivostok.— Commanding, 
LIEUT.-GENERAL LENEVICH. 

Ist Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 

Amur Cossack Division — 3 squadrons. 

Depdt, Primorsk DrajS^oon Regiment — 2 squadrons. 

2nd East Siberian Rifle Division (less 5th Regiment)— 
9 battalions, 4 batteries. 

8th Ea.st Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions^ 3 batteries. 

East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 

East Siberian Engineers (4 companies) — 1 battalion. 

Volunteers — 1 battalion. 

Being mobilized — 2 East Siberian howitzer batteries. 

Nikolaievsk Fortress Infantry — 1 battalion. 

Vladivostok Fortress Artillery — 4 battalions. 

Possiet Fortress Artillery Detachment 

Nikolaievsk Mining Company. 

Vladivostok Mining Company. 

East Siberian Mining Company. 

Novokievskoe Mining Company. 

Vladivostok Telegraph Company. 

Depdt battalions, East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 4 bat- 
talions. 

Total field troops — 12 squadrons, 22 battalions, 84 field 
guns, 4 companies of engineers. 

Fortress and depdt troops as above. 



MANCHURIAN ARMY, Head-Quarters, Liao-yang.— Com- 
manding, GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 

Port Arthur fortified rayon, Head-Quarters, Port Arthur. — 
Commanding, Lieut.'Chneral Stessd. 

4th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
7th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 3 batterieaf 
Volunteers — 1 battalion. 
Port Arthur Fortress "ArtiUery — 3 battalions. 

* ISes Map 89. 

t One of these is a 6-gan battery. 
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1 balloon section. 
Port Arthur Mining Company. 
Port Arthur Submarine Mining Company. 
Port* Arthur Telegraph Detachment 
Euan-tung Sapper Company. 

Depdt battalions, East Siberian Bifle Divisions — 2 bat- 
talions. 

Total field troops — squadrons, nil, 25 battalions, 54 field 
guns. 

Fortress and depdt troops as above. 

Along the coast from Port Arthur to Ying-kou. 
Primorsk Dragoons — 6 squadrons. 

Ying-kou. — Commanding, Major-General Kondratovich. 

9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteriea 
5th East Siberian Rifle Regiment — 3 battalions. 
Detachment, fortress artillery. 

Total — 15 battalions, 32 guns. 

AdvaTiced Guard on the Yorlii, — Commanding, Lieut-General 

ZosuHcIl 

Cavalry. — Commanding, Major-Qeneral Mishchenko. 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

1st Chita Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

1st Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

XJssuri Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 

Cossack Horse Artillery — 2 batteries. 

Major-Qeneral Mishchenko watched the coast from Port 
Arthur to the Ya-lu and the line of that river. 

Infantry and Artillery — 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 bat- 
teries. 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 3 bat- 
teries. 

(1 regiment and 1 battery not arrived.) 

East Siberian Mountain Aitillery — 1 battery. 

Total, Advanced Guard — 21 squadrons, 21 battalions* 
76 guns. 

Ta-ahih-chiao — Hai-eheng, Head-Quarters Ist Siberian Army 
Corps. — Commanding, Li^eut.'Oeneral Baron StdkeVberg. 

1st East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 bat- 
teries. 
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An-ahan-tien. 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 1 battery. 

Liao-yang, Head-Quarters of the Manchorian Army and of the 
2nd Siberian Army Corps. 

2nd Brigade, 31st Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteriea 
2nd Brigade, 35th Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division — 6 battalions, 1 battery. 
Trans-Baikal Cossacks — 18 squadrons. 
Cossack Horse Artillery — 2 batteries. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 
Various drafts and details. 

Total — 18 squadrons, 19 battalions, 1 battalion of engineers, 
68 guns. 

Esin-min-tun and along the Liao River. 

Amur Cossacks — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons. 

MvJcden. 
Frontier Guard and detaib. 

Kirin. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 

Position v/nJcnown. 

5th East Siberian Rifle Division— 3 battalions, 2 batteries. 
Trans-Baikal Cossacks — 6 squadrons. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Mobilized in Tra/ns-Ba/ikaUa. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 16 active battalions, 
8 reserve and depdt battalions. 

EmpUyyed on {he railway and at other places, stations 
unknown. 

Ussuri Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Amur Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Baikal Cossack Infantry — 3 battalions. 

Depdt battalions, East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 3 bat- 

tieiUons. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 
Srd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossacks — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard cavabry, artillery, and infantry. 
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16th May 1904. 



USSURI ARMY.— Commanding, LIEUT.-GENERAL 
LENEVICH. 

As on 25th Aprils with the exception that the two Elast 
Siberian howitzer batteries are now mobilized. 

MANCHURIAN ARMY.— Commanding, GENERAL 
KUROPATKIN. 

Port Arthur and Kuan-twag Peninaida. — Commanding, 
LieiU.'Oeneral StesseL 

4th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 bat- 
teries. 

9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 3 bat- 
teries.* 

2nd East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions. 

Volunteers — 1 battalion. 

67-mm. guns — 1 battery. 

Sortie batteries — 1 battery. 

1st Yerkhne-Udinsk Cq^sack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 

Port Arthur Fortress Artillery— 3 battalions. 

1 balloon section. 

Port Arthur Mining Company. 

Port Arthur Submarine Mining Company. 

Port Arthur telegraph detachment. 

Euan-tung Sapper Company. 

Total field troops — 2 squadrons, 28 battalions, 66 guns. 

Ka/irping — Wa-famg-kou. — Commanding, Major-Oeneral 
Samaonov. 

Primorsk Dragoons — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier GuardT-6 squadrons. 

2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery — 
6 guns. 

Total — 12 squadrons, 6 guns. 

Tor^hih-dkiao — Ting-kou. 

9ih East Siberian Rifle Division— 12 battalions, 4 bat- 
teries. 

Htmrchmg, Head-Quarters, 1st Siberian Army Corpa — 
Commanding, lAevJ^.-OeneTal Ba/ron Stakelherg, 

1st East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 bat- 
teriea 

Total, 1st Army Corps — 24 battalions, 64 guna 



* Ono of these it a 6-gun sortie battery. 
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Havn-mirir'tuTit and along the Liao River. 

Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons. 

Amur Cossack Re^ment — 5 squadrons. 

Lido-yang, Head-Quarters of the Mancburian Army. Head- 
Quarters of the 2nd Siberian Army Corpa — Commanding, 
LieuL'Oeneral Zasidich. 

2nd Brigade, 31st Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
2nd Brigade, 35th Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 bat- 
teries. 
4th Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery battery. 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 4 battalions. 
2nd Siberian (Reserve) Division — 4 battalions. 
East Siberian Engineers — 2 battalions. 
2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons.* 
2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 

Total — 8 squadrons, 36 battalions, 2 battalions of engineers^ 
86 guns. 

North of Feng-hv/tng-cheng, Eastern Detachment — Commanding, 
Lieut.-Oeneral Count Keller. 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division. — 12 battalions, 4 bat- 
teries. 
6th East Siberian Rifle. Division. — 9 battalions, 3 batteries. 
East Siberian Mounted Artillery — 1 battery. 
2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 5 squadrons. 

Total — 21 battalions, 5 squadrons, 42 guns. 

In neighbourhood of Sai-mai-chi and north of it. — Commanding, 
Major-Oeneral Rennenkampf, 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2Dd Argun Cossack Rc^meut — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse-Artillery Battery. 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 

Total — 18 squadrons, 3 battalions, 14 guns. 

Between Hai-chen^ and Haiu-yen. — Commanding, Major- 
General Miahchenko, 

1st Chita Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

1st Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrons. 

1st Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse-Artillery Battery. 

Total — 10 squadrons, 6 guns. 

* This regiment was split up and nsed for line of oommnnication work 
between liiao-yang and Generals Keller and Eennenkampf in the east, 
and the troops on the Liao Biver in the west. 
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Detachment of Colonel MacMdov. 
Ussuri Cossacks — 3 squadrons. 

Mukden. 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 6 battalions. 

K^irin, 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 3 battalions. 

Harbin. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 3 battalions. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Reinforcements on the railway. 
Troops from the Siberian military district. 

Employed on the railway and at different stations north of 

Liao-yang. 

Reserve and dep6t battalions 1st Siberian (Reserve) Division 

— 8 battalions. 
Ussuri Railway Brigade. 
Trans-Amur Railway Brigade. 
Frontier Guard— cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 
Trans-Baikal Cossack Infantry — 3 battalions. 
Depot battalions, East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 3 

battalions. 
3rd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Dep6t squadrons, Trans-Baikal (>)ssacks — 9 squadrons. 



28rd May 1904. 



PORT ARTHUR, vide distribution for 16th May 1904. 
USSURI ARMY, vide distribution for 16th May 1904. 

MANCHURIAN ARM f.— Commanding, GENERAL 
KUROPATKIN. 

Kairping. — Commanding, Major-Oeneral Samsonov. 

Primorsk Dragoons — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guai^ — 6 squadrons. 
2nd Trans-Baikal Cosseu^k Battery. 

Total — 12 squadrons, 6 guns. 
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Ting-kou. 
36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 

Tor^hik-chiao — Hai-cheng. — Commanding, LieiU.-Oeneral 
Baron Stakelberg, 

1st East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 4 batteries. 
Total — 21 battalions, 64 guns. 

Htnu-yen. — Commanding, Major-Oeneral Miahchenko. 
1 st Chita Cossack Re^ment — 6 squadrons. 
1st Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrons. 
1st Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery — 6 guns. 
Total — 10 squadrons, 6 guns. 

Sair^ma-chi. — Commanding, Majar-GhneroL RennevJcampf. 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
2nd Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrona 
2nd Nerchinsk Cossack Regimens — 6 squadrons. 
3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery. 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 
Total — 18 squadrons, 3 battalions, 14 guns. 

East of Mukden nea/r Haing-ching Ting, — Commanding, 
Lieut^Colond Madridov, 

Ussuri Co8S€Kik Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
Total — 5 squadrona 

Along the Fenr^hui-Ling crests (Eastern Detachment). — 
Commanding, Lieut-Oeneral Count Keller. 

2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 5 squadrons. 
2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrons. 
3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 3 batteries. 
East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 
Total — 9 squadrons, 21 battalions, 42 guns. 

Liao-yang, Head-Quarters of the Manchurian Army. 

2nd Siberian Army Corps. — Commanding, Lieut-General 

Zasulich. 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
2nd Brigade, 31st Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
2nd Brigade, 35th Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
4ih Siberian Army Corps. 
2nd Siberian (Reserve) Division — 12 battalions. 
2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 
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2n(l Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack RegimeDt — 2 squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 
5th Siberian Cossack Regiment--6 squadrons. 
7th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
4th Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery. 
Ist Siberian Reserve Division — 4 battalions. 
East Siberian Engineers — 2 battalions. 
Totfid — 16 squadrons, 44 battalions, 86 guns, 2 battalions 
of engineers. 

In movement on the railwag. 

Rest of troops from Siberian military district. 
Orenburg Cossacks — 4 regiments. 

MxnJcden. 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 6 battalions. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 3 battalions. 

Harbin, 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 3 battalions. 

East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 2 batteries, probably 

arrived from Vladivostok. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Employed on the raUvxiy and at other places, stations 
unknown. 

Ussuri Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Amur Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Baikal Cossack Infantry — 3 battalions. 

Dep6t battalions. East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 3 batta- 
lions. 

Depdt and reserve battalions, Ist Siberian Division — 
8 battalions. 

3rd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Trans-Baikal Cossacks depdt and reserv^e squadrons — 18 
squadrons. 

Frontier Guard— cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 

Along the Liao River. — Major-Oeneral Koaaakovaki. 

Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons. 

Amur Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
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lit June 1904. 



USSUEI AEMY.— Commanding. LDEUT.-GENERAL 
LENEVICH. 

iBt Nerchinsk Coflsaek Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
6th Siberian Cossaek Regiment — 6 squadnms. 
0th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadnms. 
Ussuri OoRsack Regiment — 8 squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Division — 3 squadrona 
Dep6t, Primorsk Dragoon Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
2nd East Siberian Rifle Division— 9 battalions, 4 batteries. 
8th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 3 batteries. 
East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 
Bast Siberian Elngineers — 1 battalion. 
Volunteers — 1 battalion. 

Depdt battalions, East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 4 battalions. 
Nikolaievsk Fortress Infantry. 
Vladivostok Fortress Artillery, 
Possiet Fortress Artillery detachment 
Nikolaievsk Mining Company. 
Vladivostok Mining Company. 
East Siberian Mining Company. 
Novokievskoe Mining Company. 
Vladivostok Telegra]^ Company. 
Total field troops — 24 squadnms, 22 battalions^ 64 guns, 
1 battalion of engineers. 

PORT ARTHUR— Commanding, LIEUT.-QENKRAL 
STESSEL 

The same as on 16th May 1904. 

MANCHURIAN ARMY— Commanding. GENERAL 
KX7ROPATKIN. 

South of Kai-ping. — Commanding, Major-General ifatnaonov^ 

Primornk Dragoon R^ment — 6 squadrons. 
4th Siberian Cot»ack Segimeat — 6 squadrons. 
84h Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons^ 
Frontier Guard — 4 squadrons 
and Tranft-Baikal Co«!}sack Horse Artillery Batteiy. 
Total — ti squadrons. G guns. 

Kiii-fnutf, Head-Quarter^ 1st Sibarian Army Corps. — 
Commanding, LUykL-Gemnd Amva Stakdberg. 

1st E&^ Siberian Rifl^ Division — 13 battalions^ 4 batteries. 
9th East Siberian Rifto Division — 9 battalions^ 3 batteries. 
Total— 21 battalions^ 56 guns^ 
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Yimg-kou. 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division— 3 battalions, 1 battery. 

Marchiiig to Kai-ping. 

2nd Siberian (Reserve) Division — 16 battalions. 

2nd Siberian (Reserve) Artillery Brigade — 2 batteries. 

Total — 16 battalions, 16 guns. 

Hairwrain-tun and along the Liao River. — Commanding, 
MajoT'Qeneral Kosaakovski, 

Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons. 

Amur Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrons. 

North of Feng-huang-chen^, — Eastern Detachment. 
Liexit'Oeneral Count Keller. 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 3 batteries. 
2nd Chita Cossack Regiment— 5 squadrons. 
8rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 

Total — 5 squadrons, 21 battalions, 54 guns. 

North-west and north-eaat of Sai-nva-chi, — Commanding, 
Major-Oeneral Rennenkampf 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 

East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 

Total — 18 squadrons, 3 battalions, 16 guns. 

In the hiUa ea^ of MvJcd&ii. — Commanding, Lieut.'Colonel 

Madridov. 

IJssuri Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard Artillery — 2 mountain guns. 

Total — 5 squadrons, 2 guns. 

Between Hai-cheng and Haiiu-yen. — Major-Oeneral Miahchenko. 

Ist Chita Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

1st Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrona 

7th Siberian Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Ist Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 

Total — 16 squadrons, 6 guns. 

B 50480. ]> 
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YiThg-kou. 
36th East Siberian Bifle Regiment. 

Tdshih-chiao — Hai^heng, — Commanding, Lieut.-Qeneral 
Baron Stakelberg, 

1st East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 4 batteries. 
Total — 21 battalions, 64 guns. 

Hnivr-yen, — Commanding, Major-OeneraZ Miahdkenko. 

1st Chita Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
1st Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrona 
1st Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery — 6 guns. 
Total — 10 squadrons, 6 guna 

Sai-mo-cAi. — Commanding, Major-Oenercd Renrienkafnpf, 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
2nd Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
2nd Nerchinsk Cossack Regimens — 6 squadrons. 
3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery. 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 
Total — 18 squadrons, 3 battalions, 14 guns. 

East of Mukden Tiear Haing-ching Ting, — Commanding, 
I/ieiU.-Colonel Madridov. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Regiment— 2 squadrons. 
Total — 5 squadrona 

Along the Fen-^hui-Ling crests (Eastern Detachment). — 
Commanding, Lieut, -Oeneral Count Keller, 

2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 5 squadrons. 
2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrons. 
3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 3 batteries. 
East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 
Total — 9 squadrons, 21 battalions, 42 guns. 

Liao-yang, Head-Quarters of the Manchurian Army, 

2nd Siberian Army Corps. — Commanding, Lieut-General 

Zasulich. 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteriea 
2nd Brigade, Slst Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
2nd Brigade, 35th Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
4th Siberian Army Corps. 
2nd Siberian (Reserve) Division — 12 battalions. 
2nd Chita Cossack Rc^giment — 1 squadron. 
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2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
Amur CoBsack Regiment — 1 squadron. 
5th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
7th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
4th Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery. 
Ist Siberian Reserve Division — 4 battalions. 
East Siberian Engineers — 2 battalions. 
Total — 16 squadrons, 44 battalions, 86 guns, 2 battalions 
of engineers. 

In movement on the raihvag. 

Rest of troops from Siberian military district. 
Orenburg Cossacks — 4 regiments. 

Mukden. 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Divitdon — 6 battalions. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 3 battalions. 

Harbin. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 3 battalions. 

East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 2 batteries, probably 

arrived from Vladivostok. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Employed on the raUvxiy and at other places, stations 
unknown. 

Ussuri Railway Brigade. 

Trans- Amur Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Baikal Cossack Infantry — 3 battalions. 

Depdt battalions. East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 3 batta- 
lions. 

Depdt and reserve battalions, 1st Siberian Division — 
8 battalions. 

3rd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment— 6 squadrons. 

Trans-Baikal Cossacks depdt and reserve squadrons — 18 
squadrons. 

Frontier Guard— cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 

Along the Liao River. — Major-Oeneral Koaaakovski. 

Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons. 

Amur Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
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l8t June 1904. 



USSURI ARMY.— Commanding. UEUT.-GENERAL 
LENEVIOH. 

Ist Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons, 
6th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
9th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Division — 3 squadrons. 
Dep6t, Primorsk Dragoon Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
2nd East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 4 batteries. 
8th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 3 batteries. 
East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 
Volunteers — 1 battalion. 

Depdt battalions, East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 4 battalions. 
Nikolaievsk Fortress Infantry. 
Vladivostok Fortress Artillery. 
Possiet Fortress Artillery detachment. 
Nikolaievsk Mining Company. 
Vladivostok Mining Company. 
East Siberian Mining Company. 
Novokievskoe Mining Company. 
Vladivostok Telegraph Company. 
Total field troops — 24 squadrons, 22 battalions, 64 guns, 
1 battalion of engineers. 

PORT ARTHUR.— Commanding, LIEUT..QENERAL 
STESSEL. 

The same as on 16th May 1904. 

MANCHURIAN ARMY.— Commanding. GENERAL 
KXJROPATKIN. 

Sowtii of Kai-ping. — Commanding, Major-OeneraZ Samaonov. 

Primorsk Dragoon Regiment— 6 squadrons. 
4th Siberian Cossack Kegiment — 6 squadrons. 
8th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard — 4 squadrons. 
2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 
Total — 22 squadrons, 6 guns. 

Kai-pirig, Head-Quarters, 1st Siberian Army Corps. — 
Commanding, Lieut-Oeneral Baron StakeLberg. 

1st East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 3 batteries. 
Total— 21 battalions, 56 guns. 
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Ying-kou. 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalionSi 1 battery. 

Marchiiig to Kai-ping. 

2nd Siberian (Reserve) Division — 16 battalions. 

2nd Siberian (Reserve) Artillery Brigade — 2 batteries. 

Total — 16 battalions, 16 guns. 

Hain-min-'tun and along the Liao River. — Commanding, 
MajoT'Qeneral Koaaakovski, 

Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons. 

Amur Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrons. 

North of Feng-huang-cfieng. — Eastern Detachment. 
Lieut-OeneraZ Count Keller, 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 3 batteries. 
2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 5 squadrons. 
8rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 

Total — 5 squadrons, 21 battalions, 54 guns. 

North-west arvd north-east of Sai-nuxHihi, — Commanding, 
Major-Oencral Rennenka/mpf 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons, 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 

East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 

Total — 18 squadrons, 3 battalions, 16 guns. 

In the hiUs east of Mukden. — Commanding, LieiU.-Colorid 

Madridov. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard Artillery — 2 mountain guns. 

Total — 6 squadrons, 2 guns. 

Between Hai-cheng and Haiu-yen. — Major-Oeneral Miahchenko. 

Ist Chita Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

1st Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrona 

7th Siberian Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Ist Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 

Total — 16 squadrons, 6 guns. 

B &0480. n 
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Liao-yangy Head-Quarters, Mancburian Army and 2nd Siberian 

Army Corps. 

5th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 

2nd Brigade, 31st Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteriea 

2nd Brigade, 35th Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 4 battalions. 

Sxd Siberian (Reserve) Division — 12 battalions. 

2nd Siberian (Reserve) Artillery Brigade — 2 batteries. 

3rd Siberian YReserve) Artillery Brigade — 2 batteries, 

5th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Srd Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

4th Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 

East Siberian Engineers — 2 battalions. 

Total — 18 squadrons, 44 battalions, 118 guns, 2 battalions of 
engineers. 

In movement on the railway. 

Rest of troops from Siberian military district. 
Ural Cossacks — 2 regiments. 
Orenburg Cossacks — 5 regiments. 

Mukden, 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 6 battijions. 

Kvrin, 
Ist Siberian (Reserve) Division — 3 battalions. 

Ha/rhin, 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 3 battalions. 
East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 2 batteries. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Employed on the railway and at other places, stations unknown. 

Ussuri Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Amur Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Baikal dep6t and reserve Cossack squadrons — 18 
squadrons. 

3rd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Depot battalions, East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 3 battalions. 

I?ep6t and reserve battalions, 1st Siberian (Reserve) Divi- 
sions — 8 battalions. 

Frontier Quard cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 
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2l8t June 1904. 



PORT ARTBTOR, same as on 1st Jane. 

MANCHURIAN ARMY.— Commanding, GENERAL 
KUROPATKIN. 

Soritk of irai-|)inflr.---Commanding, MoQor-General Samsonov, 

Primorsk Dragoon Regiment — 6 squadrons, 
4th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
5th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 8 squadrons. 
8th Siberian- Goesack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons, 

2nd and 4th Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Batteries 
Total — 24 squadrons, 12 guns. 

Kai-ping, Head-Quarters, Ist Siberian Army Corps.— Com- 
manding, Lieut'Oeneral Baron Stakelberg. 

1st East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
2nd Brigade, 31st Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
2nd Brigade, 35th Division — 8 battalions, 3 batterie& 
4th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
5th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
Total — 6 squadrons, 40 battalions, 98 guns. 

At the CKi-pan Liiig. — Detachment of Major^OenercU 
Miahcheiiko. 

4th Siberian Army Corps — 12 battalions, 3 batteriesi 
Ist Chita Cossack Ke^ment— 6 squadrons. 
Ist Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrons. 
1st Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 
Total — 10 squadrons, 12 battalions, 30 guns. 

At the Ta Ling and south of it. 

6th East Siberian Rifle Diviaion — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 
7th Siberian Cossack Regiment— 6 squadrons. 
Total — 6 squadrons, 3 battalions, 8 guns. 

Tar-shih<hiao, Head-Qu€urters, 4th Siberian Array Corps. — Com- 
mandiiig, LieuL^enerai Za/mbaiev. 
4th Siberian Army Corps — 8 battalions, 2 batteries 
llth.and 12th Orenburg Cossack Regiments — 12 squadrons. 
3rd Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
'Tota!l — It^ sqtiadrons, 8 battalions, 16 guns. 

Ting-Jcou. 
4th Siberian Army Corps— 4 battalions, 1 battery. 

D 2 
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Hax-mu-cheng. 
4th Siberian Army Corps — 8 battalions, 2 batteries. 

Hai-cheng, Head-Quarters, 2nd Siberian Army Corpa — Com- 
manding, LietU.-Oener(U Zasulich. 

5th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries^ 

11th and 20th Horse Artillery Batteries. 

4th and 5th Ural Cossack Regiments (en roxUe) — 12 

squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 
Total — 13 squadrons, 12 battalions, 44 guns. 

Liao-yarig. 

1st Brigade, 31st Division — 4 battalions. 
Ibt Siberian (Reserve) Division — 4 battaliona 
1st Sibeiian (Reserve) Artillery Division — 3 batteries. 
East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 1 battery. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
East Siberian Engineers — 2 battalions. 
Total — 9 squadrons, 8 battalions, 2 battalions of engineers,, 
30 guns. 

Hain-min-tun and Liao River. 
Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons. 

Along the Feng-akui Ling Crests, Eastern Detachment — Com- 
manding, Lieut.'Oeneral Count Keller. 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 6 battalions, 2 batteries. 
2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 5 squadrons. 
3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery. 
Total— 5 squadrons, 18 battalions, 54 guns. 

Hsiao-ssu-erh and south of it. — Commanding, Major-OeneraZ 

Rennenkairipf. 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Argun Cossack Regiment— 6 squadrons. 

2nd Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 2 battalions. 

EkiiSt Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 

Total — 19 squadrons, 5 battalions, 16 guns. 
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Haing-ching Ting or neighbourhood. — Independent mounted 
detachment, Commanding, Ideut-Colond Mad/ndov. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrona 
Amiir Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
10th Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard Artillery — 2 mountain guns. 

Total — 10 squadrons, 2 guns, 

Mukden. 
let Siberian (Reserve) Division — 6 battalions. 

Kirin. 
Ist Siberian (Reserve) Division — 2 battalions. 

Harbin. 

Amur Cossack Division — 3 squadrons. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Artillery Division — 1 battery. 

East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 1 battery. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division— 2 battalions. 

East Siberian Engineers — 2 battalions. 

Employed on the railway and at other places^ stations 
unknown. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 

3rd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment— 6 squadrons. 

Dep6t and reserve squadron^, Trans-Baikal Cossacks— 18 
squadrons. 

Depdt and reserve battalions, 1st Siberian (Reserve) Divi* 
sions — 8 battaliona 

Dep6t battalions, East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 3 bat- 
talions. 

Trans-Baikal Cossack Infantry — 3 battalions. 

Ussuri Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Amur Railway Brigade. 

Frontier Guard artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

In movement on the railway. 

Rest of Xth Army Corps. 
Rest of XVnth Army Corps. 
Dragoon Brigade. 
Caucasian Cavalry Brigade. 

USSURI ARMY.— Commanding, LIEUT.-GENERAL 
LENEVICH. 

9th Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
6th cuid 9th Siberian C!ossack Regiments — 12 squadrons. 
1st Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Ussuri C!ossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 



^i\\ SilH^rinn Army Corp6 — S battalions, 2 batteries. 

Wa«-^'A#"y» Uead-Quartere. 2ud Siberian Army Corpa — Com* 

Ath Kai^t SiU'riaix Kiile Division — li battalions, 4 batteries. 

I Uh aiHi :iOlh Horw^ Artillt^ry Batteries 

kiU aiul *th I'ral Cojsaick Regiments {en route) — 12 

\\\\\kv Vx^aum^K Kojcimeut —I squadron. 
IN^hI lit 9\iuavlrv>tt^ 12 battalions. 44 gmoa. 

U( Mr(|iH\U\ Slnt l>ivi5«v>u — 4 battalions 
Im(^ SU*oiiau \^Kv'H\'rvc> IHvi^v^u — 4 battalions. 
\ik{ HilvuaM ^Uv^vrYv> Artillery IXvisiou — 3 batterie& 
\^m\f H^lvUHU lU^witiivr Artillery— I btUtery, 
\\\^\\\ iV'wiav'k Kc|;uucut -$ suuadron;^. 
^\\\\ \\'\\\\\w VMuuik VXvtii^^k l^n^^ii^ — 6 squadrons. 
ICtt^iV i^Uvv»44U K\^iu\v4'H i battaaous. 
'l\t('«0 \^ ^K\\\^\\\\^\^. S iH^ualiv'iiSv :i battaIion;s of engineers^ 

W«4'* W4*#* **i»H awii Lmo Riv^r^ 
\^\\<\\k^\^ \h\M\\ ft »vjuadi\uu». 

*\\\\ \Ui*\f >i\W\\'^^\ \\\\\s' Vwx^.xx M battiBaag, 4 „_ 
\\\\\ Nu^ MO v^Uu IMlo IhvK^M^ t> haHaSott^ S bat 

HmI *IShmm m^UI iSvMHOIk HwrtM' Artillery Battery. 

'M\\\ t ^lOU \ Sm^\\\k \{\%\\\\^\\ I ikuua^ltmv 
Ml^h \^i^^{ \i\W\\m \{\iW iMviHUMi %S l^attalions, 1 
\^\\ HU^^^iHU \M*^*^v\\^^ hivUi\vi^ . a Uttalivvn& 
NMt> I^O^^lHt^ M^mMhiiu AiHiU\Y -I battery. 
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let Siberian (Beserve) Division — 2 battaliona 
3rd Trans-Baokal Cofisad^ Battery — 1 battery. 
East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 1 battery. 
Frontier Quard Artillery — 6 mountain guns. 

Total^-19 squadrons, 18 battalions, 76 guns. 

Lang-tzuslvan. 

Eastern Detachment — Commanding, LieiU.'Oeneral 
Cottnt Keller. 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 2 batteries. 
1st Brigade, 31st Division— ^4 battalions, 1 battery. 
2nd Chita Cossack Kegiment — 5 squadrons. 
Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 6 squadrons, 25 battalions, 56 guns, 1 battalion 
of engineers. 

Total Eastern Group— 25 squadrons, 43 battalions, 1 bat- 
talion of engineers, 1 32 guna 

CENTRAL GROUP. 

Lvofhyang, Liao River and lines of communication to 
Eastern Group. 

1st Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Daghestan Cossack Regiment — 6 squcbdrons. 

Amur Cossack Re^ment — 3 squadix>ns. 

1st Brigade, 3l8t Division — 4 battalions, 4 batteries. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 4 battalions. 

East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 21 squadrons, 8 battalions, 32 guns, 1 battalion of 
engineera 

Heing-ching riti^.-^Commanding, Lieut-Colonel Madridov, 

Amur Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrona 

Ussuri Cossack Raiment — 2 squadrons. 

10th Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Frontier Guard Artillery — 2 guns. 

Ist Siberian (Reserve) Division — 1 battalion. 

Total — 10 squadrons, 1 battalion, 2 guns. 

MvJcden. 

Ist Siberian (Reserve) Division — 6 battaliona 
Kuban-Terek Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrona 
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Hei-mu-cheiig. 
4th Siberian Army Corps — 8 battalions, 2 batteries. 

Hai-cheng, Head-Quarters, 2nd Siberian Army Corps. — Com- 
manding, Lie\U.'OeneTaL Zasulich, 

5th East Siberian Bifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries.. 

11th and 20th Horse Artillery Batteries. 

4th and 5th Ural Cossack Regiments (en route) — 12 

squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 
Total — 13 squadrons, 12 battalions, 44 guns. 

Liao-yang. 

Ist Brigade, 31st Division — 4 battalions. 
Ibt Siberian (Reserve) Division — 4 battaliona 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Artillery Division — 3 batteries. 
East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 1 battery. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
East Siberian Engineers — 2 battalions. 
Total — 9 squadrons, 8 battalions, 2 battalions of engineers,. 
30 guns. 

Hsin-^min-tun and Liao River. 
Frontier Guard — 6 squadrons. 

Along the Fengshui Ling CrestSy Eastern Detachment — Com- 
manding, Luut'Oeneral Count Keller. 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batterieeu 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 6 battalions, 2 batteries. 
2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 5 squadrona 
3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse ArtiDery Battery. 
Total— 5 squadrons, 18 battalions, 64 guns. 

HeiaO'Savr^rh and south of it. — Commanding, Major-Oen^eraZ 

Renn,enka7npf, 

1st Argun Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Argun Cossack Regiment— 6 squadrons. 

2nd Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 2 battalions. 

East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 

Total — 19 squadrons, 5 battalions, 16 guns. 
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Hsvag-chvng Ting or neighbourhood. — Independent mounted 
detachment, Commanding, Lieut-Colond MadHdov. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
Amiir Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
10th Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard Artillery — 2 mountain guns. 

Total — 10 squadrons, 2 guns. 

Mukden. 

Ist Siberian (Reserve) Division — 6 battalions. 

Kirin, 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 2 battalions. 

Harbin. 

Amur Cossack Division — 3 squadrons. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Artillery Division — 1 battery. 

East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 1 battery. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division— 2 battalions. 

East Siberian Engineers — 2 battalions. 

Employed on the railway and at other places, stations 
unknown. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 

3rd Yerkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment ~ 6 squadrons. 

Dep6t and reserve squadrons, Trans-Baikal Cossacks— 18 
squadrons. 

Depdt and reserve battfidions, 1st Siberian (Reserve) Divi* 
sions — 8 battalions. 

Depdt battalions, East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 3 bat- 
talions. 

Trans-Baikal Cossack Infantry — 3 battalions. 

Ussuri Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Amur Railway Brigade. 

Frontier Quard artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

In movement on the railway. 

Rest of Xth Army Coi-ps. 
Rest of XVIIth Army Corps. 
Dragoon Brigade. 
Caucasian Cavalry Brigade. 

USSURI ARMY.— Commanding, LIEUT.-GENERAL 
LENEVICH. 

9th Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
6th cuid 9th Siberian Cossack Regiments — 12 squadrons. 
1st Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 3 squadrons. 
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Dep6t, Primorsk Dra^goons — 2 squadrons. 
2na East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalioDs, 4 batteriea 
8th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 3 batteries. 
Volunteers— 1 battalion. 
East Siberian Engineers — I battalion. 
Depdt battalions^ East Siberian Rifle Divisions — 4 bat- 
talions. 
East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 
Fortress troops as before. 

Total field troops — 27 squadrons, 22 battalions^ 64 guns, 
1 battalion of engineers. 



28th June 1904. 



SOUTHERN GROUP. 

GENERAL KUROPATKIN in supreme command. 

Personal escort — 1 squadron, Amur Cossack Regiment. 

South of Kai-ping. — Commanding, Major-Oeneral Samaonov. 

Primorsk Dragoons — 6 squadrona 
8th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
4th and 5th Siberian Cossack Regiments — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard and Okhotniki* — 4 squadrons. 
2nd and 4th Trans-Baikal Cossack Artillery BiEttteries — 
12 guns. 

Total — 22 squadrons, 12 guns. 

Tang-chih. — Commanding, Major-Oeneral Mishchenko. 

7th Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

1st Chita Cossack Regiment — 6 souadrons. 

1st Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Kegiment— 4 squadrons. 

lltb and 12th Orenburg Cossack Regiments — 12 squadrons. 

4th Siberian Army Corps — 14 battalions, 4 batteries. 

2nd Brigade, 35th Division, 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 

11th Horse Artillery Battery — 1 battery. 

Ist Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Battery— 1 battery. 

Frontier Guard Artillery — 4 guns. 

Total— 28 squadrons, 22 battalions, 72 guns. 
Kai-ping. — Commanding, Lievi.-Oeneral Baron Stakdberg. 

1st East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
4th and 5th Siberian Cossack Regiments — 6 squadrons. 
Edist Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 6 squadrons, 24 battalions, 50 guns, 1 battalion of 
engineers. 

• See page 241. 
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Ying^kou, 
4th Siberian Army Corps — 3 battalions. 

Hsi-mu^heng. — ^Commanding, Lieut'Oeneral ZddiUich, 

6th East Siberian Rifle Division— 12 battalions, 4 batteries, 
Cth East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 
20th Horse Artillery Battery — 1 battery. 
4th and 5th Ural Cossack Regiments — 12 squadrons. 

Total — 12 squadrons, 15 battalions, 46 guns. 

Hai^heng — Ta-skih-chiao. — Commanding, Lieut^-Oenera 

Zarubaiev. 
4th Siberian Army C<»rps — 15 battalions, 12 batteries. ^ 
31st Division — 15 battalions, 8 batteries. 
3rd Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Elast Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 6 squadrom, 30 battalfons, 160 guns, 1 battalion of 
engineers. 

Marching and Counter-marching between Eastern Detachment 
and Hai-cheng. 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 3 batteries. 

These troops passed through Liao-yang en rovie to rejoin 
the Eastern Detachment on the Ist July 1904* 

Total Southern Group — 75 squadron?, 94 battalions, 2 
battalions of engineers, 840 guns. 



EASTERN GROUP. 

Hsi-ho-yen and extreme east of the Fen-ahui lAng Range. — 
Commanding, Afajor-General Benneftkampf, 

1st and 2nd Argun Cossack Regiments — 12 squadrons. 

2nd Nerchinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 

6th East Siberian Bifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 2 battalions. 

3rd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery — 1 

battery. 
East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 
Frontier Guard Artillery — 4 guns. 

Total — 19 squadrons, 5 battalions, 26 guns. 

Probably along the Fenshwi Ling Crests, — Commanding, 
Lieut-General Count Keller, 

2nd Chita Cossack Regiment — 5 squadrona 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 
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6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 6 battalions, 2 batteries. 
EJast Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 5 squadrons, 9 battalions, 24 guns, 1 battalion of 
engineers. 

Total, Eastern Group.* — 24 squadrons, 14 battalions, 50 
guns, 1 battalion of engineers. 



CENTRAL GROUP. 

Liach-yang, on Liao River, and lines of communication to 
Eastern Group. 

2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Amur Cossack Regiment— 3 squadrons. 

Frontier Guard Cavalry — 6 squadrons. 

81st Division — 1 battalion. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 4 battalions. 

East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 2 batteries. 

East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 15 squadrons, 6 battalions, 12 guns, 1 battalion of 
engineers. 

Mukden — Hsi^ng-ddtig Ting. — Commanding, Lieut.-Golonel 

Madridov. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
Amur Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons. 
10th Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
Frontier Guard Artillery — 2 mountain guns. 
1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 6 battalions. 

Total— 10 squadrons, 6 battalions, 2 guns. 

Kirin, 
Ist Siberian (Reserve) Division — 2 battalions. 

Harhin. 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 2 battalions. 
Amur Cossack Division — 3 squadrons. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

In movement on the railway. 

Rest, Xth Army Corps. 
Rest, XVIIth Army Corps. 
Caucasian Cossack Brigade. 
Dragoon Brigade. 

* This does not include 9 battalions and 24 guns which were marching 
to Hai-oheng. 
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Employed on the railway, or at other places, stations unknown. 

Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 

3rd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Depdt and reserve squadrons, Trans-Baikal Cossacks — 
18 squadrons. 

Depdt and reserve battalions, 1st Siberian (Reserve) Divi- 
sion — 8 battalions. 

Depdt battalions, East Siberian Riile Divisions — 3 battulions. 

Trans-Baikal Cossfiu^k Infantry — 3 battalions. 

Ussuri Railway Brigade. 

Trans-Amur Railway Brigade. 

Frontier Guard cavalry and artillery. 



PORT ARTHUR and USSURI ARMY. 
{See distribution for 21st June 1904.) 



lath July 1904. 



SOUTHERN GROUP. 

JN^ear Tang-chih, — Commanding, Major-Oeneral Miahchenko. 

1st Chita Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

1st Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 4 squadrons. 

7th Siberian Coesack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

11th and 12th Orenburg Cossack Regiments — i 2 squadrons. 

Ist Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery — 6 guns. 

11th Horse Artillery Battery — 6 guns. 

Frontier Guard Artillery — 4 guns. 

Total — 28 squadrons, 16 guns. 

South of Ta-ahiJi-chiao. — Commanding, Major-Oeneral 
Kowakovshi, 

Primorsk Dragoon Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

4th and 5th Siberian (/ossack Regiments — 6 squadrons. 

Sth Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Frontier Guard and Okhotniki — 6 squadrons, 

2nd and 4th Trans-Baikal Cossack JBatteries — 12 guns. 

Total — 24 squadrons, 12 guns. 

Ying-kou, 
8rd Division, 4th Siberian Army Corps — 2 battalions. 
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Tashih-chiao. 

let Siberian Army Corps. — Commanding, Lieut^^OenercU 
Baron StakeU>erg. 

4ih and 5th Siberian Cossack Regiments — 6 squadrons. 
1st East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
9th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

4th Siberian Army Corps. — Commanding, Lieut':Oene}\d 
Zarubaiev. 

3rd Siberian (Reserve) Division — 14 battalions, 8 batteries. 
3rd Siberian Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 12 squadrons, 38 battalions, 128 guns, 2 battalions 
of engineers. 

Hsi-^mv^heng. 

2nd Siberian Arnjy Corps. — Commanding, Lieut-Oefneral 

ZastUich. 

4th and 5th Ural Cossack Regiments — 12 squadrons. 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
6th Elast Siberian Rifle Division — 3 battalions, 1 battery. 
2nd Brigade 35th Division — 8 battalions, 3 batteries. 
20th Horse Artillery Battery — 1 battery. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 12 squadrons, 23 battalions, 70 guns, 1 battalion 
of engineers. 

Hai-cheng, 

2nd Division, 4th Siberian Army Corps — 16 battalions, 

8 batteries. 
2nd Brigade, 3l8t Division — 8 battalions, 8 batteries. 
Ist Brigade, S5th Division — 8 battcJions, 3 batteries. 
East Siberian Howitzer Artillery — 2 batteries. 
6th Sapper Battalion. 

Total- — 32 battalions, 124 guns, 1 battalion of engineers. 

Total Southern Group— 76 squadrons, 95 battalions, 4 bat- 
talions of engineers, 350 guns. 

EASTERN GROUP. 

Retiring from Hsi-ho-yen, or thereabouts. — Commanding, 
Major-Oeneral Lubavin. 

1st and 2nd Argun Cossack Regiments — 12 squadrons. 
2nd Nercbinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squa-drons. 
2nd Cbita Cossack Regiment — 1 squaxiron. 
9th European Division — 16 battalions, 6 batteries. 
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let Siberian (Reserve) Division — 2 battaliona 
3rd Trans-Baakal Cossack Batteiy— 1 battery. 
East Siberian Mountain Artillery — 1 battery. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 1 battery. 
Frontier Guard Artillery — 6 mountain guns. 

Total-T-19 squadrons, 18 battalions, 76 guns. 

Lang-tzibsltan. 

Eastern Detachment. — Commanding, Lieut.'Oeneral 
Cotmt Keller. 

3rd East Siberian Rifle Division — 12 battalions, 4 batteries. 
6th East Siberian Rifle Division — 9 battalions, 2 batteries. 
Ist Brigade, 31st Division--^4 battalions, 1 battery. 
2nd Chita Cossack Kegiment — 5 squadrons. 
Ussuri Cossack Regiment — 1 squadron. 
East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total — 6 squadrons, 25 battalions, 56 guns, 1 battalion 
of engineers. 

Total Eastern Group— 25 squadrons, 43 battalionR, 1 bat- 
talion of engineers, 1 32 guna 

CENTRAL GROUP. 

LUuhyang, Liao River and lines of communication to 
Ektstem Group. 

1st Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

2nd Verkhne-Udinsk Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Daghestan Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Amur Cossack Regiment—- 3 squadrons. 

1st Brigade, 31st Division — 4 battalions, 4 batteries. 

Ist Siberian (Reserve) Division — 4 battalions. 

East Siberian Engineers — 1 battalion. 

Total— 21 squadrons, 8 battalions, 32 guns, 1 battalion of 
engineers. 

Heing-cking Tin^.-— Commanding, lAsut-Oolonel Madridov. 

Amur Cossack Regiment — 2 squadrons 

Ussuri Cossack B^riment — 2 squadrons. 

10th Orenburg Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 

Frontier Guara Artillery — 2 guns. 

Ist Siberian (Reserve) Division — 1 battalion. 

Total — 10 squadrons, 1 battalion, 2 guns. 

Mukden, 

1st Siberian (Reserve) Division — 6 battalions, 
Kuban-Terek Cossack Regiment — 6 squadrons. 
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(2) The Russian Plan of Campaign. 

Report by Colonel W. H.-H. Waters, C.V.O., C.M.G. 
{See Map 89.) 



I was told that the original Russian plan of campaign, which 
was definitely approved by the Emperor in January 1904, when 
war was practically cei-tain, was that the Russian army should, 
first of all, be concentrated in Northern Manchuria^ and not 
assume the offensive until sufficient numbers had been assembled 
in that region. Harbin was manifestly the centre to be selected. 
This plan, after having been definitely decided upon as the best 
one under the circumstances, was entirely reversed prior to the 
advent of General Kuropatkin in the theatre of war. 

The Russian Great General Staff had estimated that Ja])an 
could disembark an army in Manchuria within six weeks from 
the date of the order to mobilize, provided it should not be 
blocked by ice. It had also calculated, and, as events have 
proved, calcuLited correctly, that a Rusaan Army of six corps 
and three cavalry divisions would require six months to concen- 
trate in the noi*thern half of Manchuria. But of this force less 
than two army corps had to come from Europe, be it noted. 

One Russian officer said he could not understand why Japan 
did not declare war before navigation was closed at Yiqg-kou at 
the end of 1903, as she could then have taken Ying-kou very 
easily, seeing that it was held at that time by only two scxatch, 
weak divisions newly formed. Liao-yang would then have been 
occupied by the invader, whose line of communication would 
have run through Korea only, until the ice should disappear. 

The Russian plan, then, was abandoned, and, instead of it, the 
forces were scattered over an immense area, being everywhere 
too weak. Thus they were beaten in detail, and their positions 
were often too extensive for the numbers available. One result 
of this system was to demoralize the troops by the inqessant 
retreats which it necessitated. 

Thus it was that Kuropatkin's "general reserve " consisted, 
on the 18th April, of sixteen battalions sent from European 
Russia in 1903, and half a dozen batteries. I heard him say 
that he meant to keep these troops under his own hand until 
his concentration should be completed, but half of them were 
thoroughly defeated before two months had passed, owing to 
the plan of operations which was forced upon him. On the 
28th April I was told that the Commander-in-Chief was fre- 
quently besought by this or that general at the front to send 
reinforcements, but that he was resolved not to make matters 
worse by letting go any of these sixteen battalions imtil 
absolutely compelled to do so, which he eventually was. 
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It iwas abuudaatly clear by the Ist May that there was 
friction between the Viceroy aad .Kuropatki^. If the former 
was not the originator of the shape which military affairs were 
assuming, he certainly was a consenting party. What the plan 
of campaign precisely was at this juncture it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to aay. 

The result ' of the revised plan of campaign was the sudden 
order to the Ist Siberian Army Corps, to which I was attached, 
to move south from Kai-ping on the 4th June. The intention 
was to attempt the relief of Port Arthur, and the outcome of it 
was another disastrous defeat, at Wa-fang-kou (Te-li-ssu) a 
few days lawyer. Ki^ropatkin, as I happened to be aware, was 
confident that the fortress could hold out until September, at 
any rate, but he was ovei^uled by the Viceroy, and felt at last 
compelled to reinforce Stakelberg at the beginning of June with 
eight of the sixteen battalions which formed his general reserve 
at Liao-yang. 

After Wa-fang-kou I was told that Kuropatkin, whose head- 
quarters had been moved south to Ta-shih-chiao by the end of 
June, did not yet feel himself strong enough to attack the 
enemy. He went on to say that the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief hoped that Kuroki would advance fix>m the east, as he 
believed he could defeat the latter if single-handed, but that he 
did not consider himself sufficiently ])owerful to overcome a 
combined advance from the east and from the south on the pari 
of both Kuroki and Oku, Yet he awaited it, while still holding 
this opinion. 

As a matter of fact, the main body of the Russians at 
Ta-shih-chiao was not attacked in force for a month, namely, 
on the 24th July, after this information had been given to me, 
the reason for the dielay being to me a matter of surmise. 

Throu^out all the operations of 1904, with scarcely an 
exception, one portion of the Russian plan of compaign was 
abundantly manifested, which was to fortify positions and to hold 
passively on to them. 

I think it is highly probable that the chief reason why the 
Russians remained so far south after Wa-fang-kou was their 
great reluctance to let go of Ying-kou. A Russian staff officer 
told me this on the 27th June, and Kuropatkin's strategy bore 
out his statement. On the 3rd August, General Kuropatkin had 
come north to Liao-yang in order to confer there with the 
Viceroy, and it was then, I found out, definitely resolved that 
the Russian army should accept battle at Liao-yang, and not at 
An-shan-tien, which is twenty miles further towards the south, 
and which had been very strongly fortified. 

On the 9th August, a Russian officer told me that Kuropatkin 
was well pleased with the prospect of a great battle round 
Liao-yang, as the Japanese would then be compelled to emerge 
from the hills in the east, and would no longer be able to 
outflank the Russians and threaton their communications. The 
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general opinion of the Russian Head-Quarters Staff on the 
23rd August was, however, that the Japanese would not venture 
to attack. 

On the 10th September, two or three days after the retreat 
to Mukden, which followed the battle of laao-yang, had been 
completed, the question of an immediate offensive movement 
southwards was considered by the Russian military authorities, 
but I heard General Europatkin say that this was out of the 
question for a few weeks to come, until his losses should have 
been made good. 

The sul^quent advance of the Russians, early in October, 
was a desperate effort to win one victory before winter set in, 
and was an afterthought instead of being part of a matmred 
plan. It failed disastrously, and I never could see any reason 
why it should have succeeded. The great loss was Liao-yang ; 
Kuropatkin, by leaving that city, acknowledged that he could 
no longer hold it, yet one month later he proposed to turn the 
Japanese out of that formidable position. 

It is true that, in a November issue, one of the Rassian 
official newspapers in Manchuria stated that '' Japan has been 
defeated." This was in order to encourage the troops, who, 
however, knew better than anybody the results of the campaign 
up to that date. The Russian authorities acted as if troops 
were mere machines, and frankly said that no number of defeats 
would ever discourage their men. I think the Russian Soldiers 
are far more machine-like than their comrades of any other 
nation that I know of — but even machines wear out. 

To simi up, the sound and easy scheme of January 1904 was 
thrown overboard, and a series of disjointed operations were 
undertaken. No real plan of campaign was adopted in its place 
until the decision to fight at Liao-yang, if attacked, was reached 
^n the 3rd August, six months after the outbreak of hostilitie& 

If the plan of campaign of January 1904 had been pursued, 
the Ruasians might or might not have been now in occupation 
of Mukden, three hundred and forty miles south of Harbin, 
which would have been their point of concentration. But even 
had they not captured the former city, they could scarcely have 
suffered such physical and moral damage as they have done, 
and must, I imagine, have been better situated for continuing 
the struggle than they are at present. 

It is, of course, true, on the other hand, that if the original 
Russian plan of campaign had been adhered to, the Japanese 
would have occupied Southern Manchuria without suffering the 
heavy losses entailed by the great battles at Liao-yang and on 
the Sha Ho, to say nothing about those caused in numerous 
actions on a smaller scale, and each military man must decide 
for himself what course he would have adopted after weighing 
the various advantages and disadvantages — political, military, 
and financial —inherent in whatever measures he might have 
taken. 
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(3) The Distribution and Strength of the 
Russian Forces. 

Keport by Colonel W. H..H. Waters, C.V.O., C.M.G. 



Plates, 
General Map - • - Map 89 

Retirement of the Russian Army 

from Liao-yang - - „ 92 

When hostilities began in February 1904, it was believed in 
Russia that the army which it had been decided to organize in 
Manchuria would be more than ample for the task to be under- 
taken. That army was intended to consist of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th Siberian Army Corps, the 1st and 4th Siberian Infantry 
Divisions, the Xth and XVIIth Army Corps from European 
Russia, two division of Trans-Baikal Cossack cavalry, a division 
of Siberian Cossacks, a regiment of Ussuri Cossacks, and one of 
Amur Cossacks, besides the Primorsk Dragoons, and the 51st 
and 52nd Dragoons^ the two last being in Russia. This force 
comprised 188 battalions of infantry, 102 squadrons, and 608 
field guns, besides engineers and some horse artillery, and was 
to be under the command of General Kuropatkin. 

When he arrived in the theatre of war,* at the end of 
March 1904, there were three general officers in the Far East, 
each of whom held an independent command under the Viceroy, 
namely, Kuropatkin in Manchuria, Lenevich in the Ussuri 
territory, which includes Vladivostok, and Stessel at Port 
Arthur. The troops were grouped, about the time of Kuro- 
patkin's arrival, so as to defend Port Arthur, Ying-kou, the 
Ya-lu River, and Vladivostok, and they amounted to 140 
battalions of infantry, 72 squadrons, and 37G field guns, of 
which 48 were old pattern weapons, besides a few horse 
artillery batteries, machine guns^ and some practically useless^ 
old-fashioned mountain guns. 

Of these forces, Port Arthur had, in addition to its sedentary 
and permanent gaiTison, 27 battalions of infantry,t and 56 field 
guns; Vladivostok had 21 battalions, 18 squadrons, and 64 
field guns, while the remainder were under Kuropatkin's com- 
mand, namely, 92 battalions, 5 1? squadrons, and 256 field guns. 
His force was distributed as follows in April 1904- : 36 bat- 
talions of infantry and 96 guns were echeloned along the 
railway from Liao-yang to Ying-kou ; 16 battalions, 30 squad- 
rons, and 48 guns were at Liao-yang; 24 battalions, 18 

• See Map 89. 

t Until aDout the end of April there were a few additional battalions, 
but these were withdrawn, with the exception of three, and rejoined the 
divisions to which they belonged.— W. H. H. W. 
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squadroDF, and 64 guns were on the Ya-lu, and 6 squadrons 
were at Ying-kou, while 16 battalions with 48 guns, at Harbin, 
were not yet available for the field army. 

Thus the fact is abundantly manifest that Russia was not 
prepared for the war ; but in 'c^se h should come, it had been 
recognized that an army of this size was too small for the task 
which it was desired to perform, and it had, therefore, beea 
decided to reinforce General Kuropatkin to the extent of 96 
battalions of infantry, 4S squadrons, and 352 field guns, so 
that his force should consist of the 188 battalions of infantry, 
102 squadrons, and 608 field guns, already mentioned. 

How inadequate this army was is shown by the fact that 
Kuropatkin had actually in line of battle at the end of 
November, the 1st, 2nd, 3nl, 4th, oth, and 6th Siberma ODi|n» 
together with the 1st, Vlllth, Xth, and XVUih Corps from 
European Russia, besides his caviJry. In other words, as ih% 
order of battle was frequently changed by the breaking up of 
army corps, he had then 316 battalions of infantry, 174 sqiiad«^ 
rons, and 1,056 field guns, in additii^n to several batteries of 
hoR?e artillery, 56 modem mountain guns, some heavy guns, 
howitzers, and machine guns, without having sootred one single 
positive Si^uccess diuring the whole campaign. Now lie lias, in 
rebruary 1905, under his hand, 364 battaUons and more than 
1 ,300 field guns, fca>ing been further reinforced by the XYIth 
Army Corpus and two brigades of tifies frcwn Rossia. The aimy 
Wits divided into three snialler armies at the end of 1904, aU 
subject theoretically to the C^>mmander>in>C1i]ef ; but brfore 
Oenexnl Grippenbere. who was placed at the head <tf tlie Sad 
Army, started for ^fanchurias I heard a geneiml say Amt h% 
wv>uld soon (all out with his eViief. which predictioQ Imb been 
amply verified. The advent of Generjil Le^tevich to 
the Rrst Army was hailed with delight, as he was eaid ; 
t<> have a f^harp won! for anyK>dy, and Geneml Kanlbais 
i^iven the Thii\l Army be<«i\K»e he besars an historic naie. It 
5:* safc to ssiy that it is iK>f v^wini: enur^ly to the adHOtted 
unpi^paredness of Russia thai she has hitkeito failed m die 
fieJd, 

Frcan the aK^ve d^stribotiom it will be 5i^«i that OeBeral 
iasTalieh. whi> tvmnnaiKievl the f ^re-:^ c>in the Ya-hx. wia bcnrmd 
tiie T'taeh of tan>ely assisTaJ>^^. K^t the Vwix^y or St IVte t Am g ^ 
or boih, wew iv«v«mble fi.jr ha vine pWx^i him thewi. I wib 
toll? tliat Kurcj^atkin had beci^ c>j^jv>j^i to this pbua. bo* wib 
overruled 

It is trae that Kun>i^5.kiii oii>3orei Jta^njKci xi*"^ ^ Mcxpt 
Im^K bat Rxissian pcst>e3Wi)s ij\\>^>e:nvly irc^ tiSeir own ^cay. 

Py th^ bocitiwri^ of ila\\ K^^ri^^^fcti .n had drfcWTi Joum to 
M\iVii«ft frc«aliarH« t>io lt> WtwCi<»ns a^.i 4> oii<5 T«5wrft gna 
which forwKsJ tke Isi :^iix«iiwi IV js;iv'ffi. W^ wtis\vj»^ iq^ 
as c^ttain at :^^ iV9«^TsbaT$ i^ JasDioarc l^H^ so a IIosma 
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her pt?eparations for it to the very last boar, one inay Hay, she 
could have sent reinforcements by march route from Weatero 
Siberia in good time, and this would afterwards have relieved 
the railway to a very considerable extent, enabling troops or: 
stores from Europe to have been despatched earlier than they 
could be subsequently sent. Kussian troops frequently used to 
march, prior to the construction of the railway, from Tomsk^ ot 
some such distant place, to Vladivostok, adistuice of about 
4,500 miles, chiefly in winter. Nowadays the RussianB say that 
the distances are too great to march, but 1 suspect that indolence 
has a good deal to say to this. 

As matters actually stood, however, it had been calculated 
in St. Petersburg that a Russian army, estimated as sufficiently 
strong at first, could not be assembled in Manchuria before 
August, and this estimate proved to be correct. 

On the 28th April, General Rennenkampf s cavalry division 
of 24 Trans-Baikal (Cossack squadrons marched south from Liao- 
yang, but the Japanese victory of the Ya-lu, on the 1st May, 
caused its recall and subsequent despatch to the south-east ; it 
arrived back at Liao-yang, on its way to its new destination^ on 
the 3rd May. The 5th East Siberian Rifle Division was also 
retreating from the south towards Liao-yang on the 9th May, 
and, at that time, a general retirement on Harbin, which was 
intended, at one time, to have; been the Russian centra of 
concentration, was regarded as not improbable. 

Meanwliile the strength of the Russian army in the theatre 
of war was not being augmented so rapidly as the original plan 
had estimated. The newly mobilized " reserve " troops from 
Central and Western Siberia were to reach Manchuria before 
the Xth and XVIIth Army Corps came from Europe. These 
*' reserve " troops were, as I have jsaid, to form four divisions of 
infantry, of which one, the first, was at Harbin in April, and it 
was then intended to make this division and the 4th Siberian 
Division into one army corps, and the 2nd and 3rd into another, 
the 4th Siberian. But the fifth battalions of the Siberian regi- 
ments were to be utilized in forming the 4th Division, and some 
of them were still on railway protection duty in Trans-Baikal ia, 
in May, when the division ouc/ht to have been already in 
existence. As a matter of fact the 4th Division never appeared 
on the scene of operations. 

Those of the foreign officers who were best qualified to judge 
had imagined that Russia would have had a much larger force 
in Manchuria than was actually the case at the. time just 
mentioned. 

I had better, jperhaps, observe that the details of the com- 
position of a Russian army corps, the system by which " reserve *' 
troops are mobilized and numbered, and all similar matters, are 
purposely excluded from this report, because they are not 
germane to the subject now being treated. 
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The advanced troops of the 2nd Siberian Infantry Division* 
arrived at Liao-yan^ on the 16th May, in pursuance of the 
viceregal, as opposed to the military plan of concentrating in 
southern, and not in northern Manchuria. 

One of Kuropatkin's staff told me on the 18th May that the 
Commander-in-Chief was hoping that the Japanese would give 
him the time he required by not advancing on Liao-yang or 
Mukden for a couple of months or so. 

Port Arthur had been isolated on land in May, and I joined 
the head-quarters of the 1st Siberian Army Corps, commanded 
by Lieut.-General Baron Stakelberg, on the 19th of that month 
at Hai-cheng, nearly forty miles south of Liao-yang. 

When I arrived at Hai-cheng it was still the policy of 
Kuropatkin to await the concentration of the army before 
adopting active measures against the enemy. The 1st Siberian 
Corps was at the time at Hai-cheng, Ta-shih-chiao, which is 
the railway jimction for Ying-kou, and at Ying-kou itself, 
Stakelberg's advanced troops being some fifty miles south of 
Hai-cheng, while, as yet, the Japanese were not showing any 
signs of advancing northwards along the railway. It had been 
already resolved that a Siberian Cossack cavalry division should 
be allotted to the 1st Siberian Corps, and two of its four 
regiments arrived at Hai-cheng on the 24th May. The cavalry 
then at Stakelberg s disposal numbered 24 squadrons, half being 
Cossacks, while the other half was composed of the Primorsk 
Dragoon Regiment, and a regiment of Frontier Guards. 

The attempt to relieve Port Arthur by General Stakelberg's 
force had now been planned by the Viceroy, and an infantry 
brigade with two field batteries left Hai-cheng for the south on 
the 27th May, this being the first move in the operations of the 
1st Siberian Corps. Another Siberian Cossack regiment, the 
4th, reached Hai-cheng on the 28th May, but the remaining 
regiment of the promised Siberian Cossack division was sent off 
to the east to General Mif^hchenko, and the division was not 
formed as intended. 

On the 6th June, a week before the battle, Stakelberg's 
head-quarters were at Wa-fang-kou, and he had there and to 
the south, 15 battalions, 20 squadrons, and 38 guna The 
remainder of the 1st Siberian Corps, namely, 9 battalions and 
32 guns, were some distance to the rear at Ying-kou, Hai-cheng, 
and Eai-ping. The general had wished to concentrate these 
troops also at Wa-fang-kou, but told me that Kuropatkin would 
not agree to this at the time. The Conmiander-in-Chief was 
of course in a very difiicult position : there was a victorious 
Japanese Army at Feng-huang-cheng, the attempt to relieve 
Port Arthur was forced upon him by superior authority, and he 

* When " resenre " troops are mobiliBed, they drop the term " reserve,*' 
and are styled, for instance, the ** 2nd Siberian Infantry Diyision,*' not 
'* Beserre Infantry Divisioa."— W. H. H. W. 
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had at the beginning of June only 124 battalions altogether at 
liis disposal, with cavalry and artillery. 

Major- General Samsonov had marched^ at 6.30 a.m. on the 
6th June, for Wa-fang-kou with seven squadrons and a battery 
of horse artillery, and on the 11th June the strength of Stakel- 
berg's advanced guard was 6 battalions, 18 squadrons^ and 
14 guns. The battalions numbered about 650 rifles each, the 
establishment being 880. 

On the 18th June, the Russian commander expected that he 
would have 25 battalions, 92 guns, and 22^ squadrons for the 
battle, which he anticipated would not take place for two days, 
instead of which the Japanese, estimated at two divisions, began 
their attack on the following day, when Stakelberg had available 
18 battalions, 62 guns, and 20 squadrons, only a fraction of 
which were in action on the 14th June. 

Tardy reinforcements were despatched, however, and arrived 
at Wa-fang-kou late in the night of the 14th-15th June, and 
also during the forenoon of the 15th June, when the battle was 
raging along the whole line. Hence it happened that Stakelberg 
haH, before the battle was over, 36 battalions, 20^ squadrons, 
88 field and 12 horse artillery guns. A Siberian infantry regi- 
ment, lent to him for the 1 5th June, rejoined its army corps the 
4th Siberian,* soon after the defeat, while the eight battalions 
forming the 2nd Brigade of the 35th Division of the XVIIth 
Corps were also withdrawn, so that Stakelberg was left with 
his own 24 battalions and his mixed cavalry force. 

General Kuropatkin arrived from Hai-cheng on the 20th 
June at Eai-ping, where the 1st Siberian Corps was then lyings 
and one of his aides-de-camp told me that the Commander-in- 
Chief had around Ta-shih-chiao, besides the 1st Siberian Corps, 
the eight battalions of the 35th Division, the 2nd Siberian 
Corps (5th East Siberian Rifle Division and the brigade of the 
31st Infantry Division), the 4th Siberian Corps and four bat- 
talioDS taken from Count Keller's force in the east ; the number 
of battalions amounting, therefore, to 88. In addition to these 
troops the leading troops of the Xth Army Corps, the first 
reinforcements to come fix>m Europe, were due to reach Liao-yang 
also on the 20th June. 

Stakclberg's cavalry was then at Hsiung-yueh-cheng, about 
35 miles north of Wa-fang-kou, his rear guard was half-way 
between Kai-ping and Hsiung-yueh-cheng, and his main body 
was at Eai-ping. 

The Russian army under Kuropatkin was thus distributed 
in three groups, namely the southern, the central, and the 
eastern, the Commander-in-Chief being with the second one. 
On the 25th June the distribution and strength were as follows : 
The 1st Siberian Corps formed the southern group, and was 

* This army corps was compogedof the 2nd and 3rd Siberain Diviaions. 
— W. H. H. W. 
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in a fortified position seven and a half miles south of Ta-shih-! 
chiao. Of the central group, the 2nd Brigades of the 31st and 
35th Divisions, two infantry regiments of the 4th Siberian 
Corps, and two Ural Cossack Regiment^, to which were attached 
the 11th and 20th Russian Horse Artillery Batteries from the 
Warsaw District, were at Tanshih-chiao. Nine miles south-west 
of Hai-cfaeng, which is about tw^ity miles north of Ta*shih- 
chiao, was the 2nd Siberian Corps, now consisting only of three 
out of the four regiments of the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division. 
The 1st Brigade of the 31st Division, and the Verkhne-Udinsk 
Siberian Infantry Regiment were at or near Liao-yang. * The 
Staff of the 2nd Siberian Infantry Division (4th Siberian Corps)^ 
together with one brigade of that division, the 18th Raiment 
of the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division (2nd Siberian Corps), 
and the 2ist East Siberian Rifle Regiment (6th Division with 
Keller) were at the Ta Ling* on the Hai-cheng — Hsiu-yeu road. 
These troops, and those at Hai-cheng and Liao-yang also formed 
part of the central group, and so did the newly arrived portiona^ 
of the Xth Army Corps, which, with its Ural Cossack brigade, 
was along the railway from An-shan-tieu to Liao-yang. It will 
be noted that the 2Dd Brigade of the 31st Division of the 
Xth Army Corps was detached at Ta-shih-cihiao. 

General Mishchenko, with 10 squadrons of Orenbur;g Cossacks 
and his original 18 squadrons, together with the Barnaul Infantry 
Regiment from the 4th Siberian Corps, was behind the Chi-pan 
Ling, a few miles south-east of Kai-ping. 

Count Keller commanded the eastern group, and on the 
14th June his 3rd East Siberian Rifle Division was on the line 
Lien-shan-kuan — Fen-shui Ling, which is on the road to Liao- 
yang; half the 6th East Siberian Rifle Division was at the 
Mo-tien Ling, its 21st Regiment being at the Ta Ling, and the 
23rd Regiment at Sai-ma-chi with General Grekov's cavalry. ^ 

To further explain the above distribution and strength of 
the Russian army on the evening of the 25th June, it should be 
mentioned that two positions had been fortilied, namely, one to 
the south, and the other to the south-east, of Ta-shih-chiao. 
The former was, as has been already stated, occupied by the 
1st Siberian Army Corps, while the second was intended for 
the 3rd Siberian Infantry Division of the 4th Siberian Corps. 
At noon on the 25th June, Kuropatkin was at this south-eastern 
position, as were also the Stafi* of the 4th Siberian Army Corps^ 
the Stafi* of the 3rd Division of this corps, both the brigaide 
staffs of this division, and two of its regiments (Omsk and 
Tobolsk), that is to say, a brigade of eight battalions. The two 
European brigades at Ta-shih-chiao (from the 31st and 35th 
Infantry Divisions) were to be ready to occupy one or the other 
of these two positions. It is seen, therefore, that arrangements 
had been made to reinforce strongly the southern group. 



Ling meana a pass in Chineso. 
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About this period,' namely, the end of June and the beginning 
of July, there was a good deal of marching and counter-marching. 
The 33rd and 34th Regiments of the 9th Division of tha Xth 
Army Corps reached Liao-yang about the 29th June, and were 
then sent on to HaiHsheng, about forty miles further south. 
But they were recalled to Liao-yang by train by the 2nd July, 
on their way to a position a few miles east of that city; of 
course the Japanese, under Kuroki, were the cause of this 
particular move, and the Rassians never seemed, at that time, 
to have much knowledge as to the distribution and strength 
of their adversary's forces. The Xth Army Corps, therefore, 
was well scattered immediately after its arrival in the theatre 
of war. Organization by army corps was frequently, through- 
out the campaign, considered unsuitable, and was constantly 
abandoned except in name. 

The first infantry reinforcements to come from Europe were 
those of this Xth Army Corps, and we see that, after hostilities 
had been in progress for five months, Russia had not yet placed 
one complete corps from her European territory in the field, 
although one quarter of the infantry of the Xth Corps had been 
in the Far East since 1903. 

General Europatkin had, on the 10th July, at, and south 
of Mukden, where the head of the XVIIth Army Corps had 
just commenced to arrive on the 7th July, 148 battaiions, 
456 field guns, and a lai^ force of cavalry, which composed 
his field army. In April his available field army had consisted 
of 76 battalions and 208 field guns, besides cavalry, so that 
in three months this force had been reinforced by 72 battalions 
(48 Siberian and 24 European) and 248 field guns, while the 
cavalry and horse artillery had also been augmented in the 
same period. To anticipate events, he received during the three 
succeeding months, namely, from the 11th July to the 10th 
October, when the battle on the Sba Ho commenced, a further 
112 battalions and 424 field guns. From this it will be seen 
that reinforcements arrived more rapidly during the second 
period of three months, although the railway had also been 
obliged to transport in that time a proportionately larger quantity 
of stores and supplies, besides cavalry, and reserv^ists to make 
good losees. 

On the 10th July rations were required for 170,000 com- 
batant and non-combatant non-commissioned officers and men, 
in round. numbers, for the field army. 

At the end of July, the XVIIth Army Corps was concen- 
trating at Liao-jrang, and General Kuropatkin considered, on 
the 12th August, that there was no longer any risk of Mukden 
being captured by Kuroki advancing from the east, as there 
were then 26 battalions around it, while the 5th Siberian Corps 
was also arriving there. 

Tlie effect which the Japanese movements in the eastern 
portion of tiie theatre of war bad upon Kuropatkin's strategy is 
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well illustrated by the following facts : When the whole of the 
Xth Army Corps had come under Kuropatkin's command, it 
was dispersed by him in fractions, the corps commander and his 
staff being at Hai-cheng, that is to say, with the main body 
of the Russian army. The corps commander complained to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the state of affairs, and was sent back 
to Liao-yang to command his troops. Now, on the 10th July, 
the time in question, one of his brigades was at Hai-cheng 
under Kuropatkin's direct orders, one was with General Rennen- 
kampf's cavalry, a third was with Count Keller in the east, while 
the fourth and last was at Liao-yang, also under Kuropatkin's 
direct orders. The only concession made was in the case of the 
brigade with Keller, which was subject to the corps commander, 
who was at Liao-yang, be it noted, for "purposes of interior 
economy " and to Keller for " purposes of military operations." 
There was also at Liao-yang a regiment of Cossacks, attached to 
the Xth Corps ; it was under orders to go to Hai-cheng, with 
the exception of one squadron, half of which was to go as escort 
to the Grand Duke Boris Vladimirovich, who was about to earn 
his Cross of St. George under Keller, prior to returning home, 
and the other half was all that remained for the general of the 
Xth Army Corps to command ! 

One can understand that organization by army corps is often 
unsuitable under certain conditions, but to scatter troops in the 
manner just described seems to have been in no way justified, 
nor was this case, if an extreme one, by any means singular 
during the campaign. 

Tiie 2nd Independent Cavalry Brigade, composed of the 
51st and 52nd Dragoon Regiments from Russia, had reached 
Yen-tai, about sixteen miles north of Liao-yang, by the beginning^ 
of August. 

By the middle of that month the 5th Siberian Army Corps 
had nearly all reached Mukden ; it was to be followed by the 
Ist European Corps from St. Petersburg, and then by the 6th 
Siberian Corps. The Ist Corps joined the army at the end of 
August and beginning of September, and the 6th Siberian Corps 
came in the first fortnigiit of October. 

Signs were not wanting in August that a general attack by 
the Japanese would shortly be made. General Kuropatkin had 
lost Ying-kou and the railway junction at Ta-shih-chiao towards 
the end of the preceding month, and had since retreated to the 
north of the strongly fortified position at An-shan-tien. He did 
not intend to accept battle there, the position being too small 
for the force at his disposal, but to retreat and fight a general 
action at Liao-yang. 

The 1st Siberian Corps, under General Stakelberg, was to 

cover the retirement at An-shan-tien. Li order to do this 

Stakelberg, who now had, besides his 24 squadrons and 2 horse 

artillery batteries, only -his own corps, namely, 24 battalions, 

: 64 field guns^ and 8 Maxims, divided the position into sections^ 
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and the army corps into detachments to occupy them. The 
cavalry division was also broken up and, with infantry and 
guns, formed into detachments. I should mention that one of 
his infantry divisions only had the losses which it suffered at 
Wa-fang-kou in June made good by the 2l8t August, while his 
other infantry division was not made up to strength before the 
battle of Liao-yang, where its battalions averaged barely 600 
rifles, a deficiency of over 25 per cent. 

The outposts of the 4th Siberian Corps, which was imme- 
diately to the east of the 1st Corps at An-shan-tien, were also 
placed, until the retreat began, under Stakelberg's orders, and 
his whole line of front extended for a distance of about eleven 
miles, to defend which he had, in round numbers, 18,000 infantry, 
64 field and 12 horse artillery guns, besides cavalry. 

On the 16th August I heard that General Stakelberg, in 
discussing the situation with his chief of the staff, had said that 
m a day or two Europatkin would have 120 battalions on his 
eastern front (Xth and XVI Ith Corps, 5th Siberian Corps, and 
two rifie divisions) and 84 battalions on bis south front (1st, 
2nd, and 4th Siberian Corps), making a grand total of 204 
battalions. 

These figures gave Europatkin a combatant total of about 
180,000 men, some of the units being considerably below their 
establishments. Part of the 1st European Corps from St. 
Petersburg also reached Liao-yang about the 29th August, so 
that the Russian Commander-in-Chief had then available for 
the great battle 214 battalions and 656 field guns, besides 
cavalry, horse artilleiy, some heavy guns and engineers ; but I 
heard afterwards that only a little over 400 guns were in 
action. 

I have already mentioned that the 1st Division of the 1st 
Siberian Corps had been completed with men a few days prior 
to the retreat from An-shan-tien to Liao-yang ; it was in action 
on the 30th and 81st August, and, before going into action for 
the third time on the 2nd September, I noticed that its com- 
panies, as was, of course, to be expected, varied considerably, 
some being 200 strong out of an establishment of 220 rifies, 
while some had less than 80 men, others again having from 150 
to 160 riflea 

When the Russian army retreated to Mukden from Liao- 
yang, in September, some of the army corps remained south of 
the Hun Ho, but the 1st Siberian Corps, after all it had gone 
through since June, was withdrawn to the north bank of that 
river, where it entrenched itself very strongly, having on its 
left (east) the 3rd Siberian Corps, forming the extreme left 
wing of Europatkin's force. This corps had likewise suffered a 
great deal ever since May, commencing with the battle on the 
Ya-lu, where some of it had been engaged. Of course, cavalry 
was pushed out to the front and flanks of the Russian army 
round Mukden. 
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Th« l8t Siberian Corps had formed the eastern flank and 
re«r guard of the army during the retreat to Mukden, which it 
fMched on the evening of the 7th September. The distribution 
of the forces after the battle of Liao-yang until Mukden was 
reacheil was as follows* : — 

Snl-4th September: 1st Siberian Corps, Ta-lien-kou; 3rd 
Siberian Corps, Li-lien-kou ; XVIIth Army Corps, San-tao-pa ; 
Xth Army Corps, Hsiao Miao-tzu ; 4th Siberian Corps and the 
Snd Siberian Corps, Tang-chia-pu. I do not know where the 
l*t European and the 6th Siberian Corps were. 

5th September: 1st Siberian Corps, Hung-pao-shan ; XVIIth 
Army Corps, Shih-li-ho ; 4th Siberian Corps, Wu-li-chieh ; 2nd 
Siberian Corps, Lang-tzu-chieh ; 3rd Siberian Corps, Chiang- 
hu tun ; Xth Army Corps, Sha-ho-pu. 

6th September : 1st Siberian Corps, Ta Hsiang-tun ; XVIIth 
Army Corps, Hsiao Hsiang-tun ; 2nd Siberian Corps and 6th 
Siberian Corps, Ssu-chia-tun ; 3rd Siberian Corps, Huang-mu- 
fen ; Xth Army Corps, Hun-ho-pu ; 1st European Army Corps 
and 4th Siberian Corps, Mukden. 

On the 16th September the General Officer commanding the 
Ist Division of the 1st Siberian Corps had received some 
reservists from Harbin, which gave him a total combatant and 
non-combatant strength of 8,934 all ranks. 

By the 26th September the 9tii Division of the 1st Siberian 
Corps had been made up to 10,200 all ranks, but some of the 
men who came to eoiiiplete this number were drafted from the 
Sth Siberian Corpa The 1st Corps, theiefore, was again about 
19,000 strong, or about 6,000 men under strength. 

Matters remained quiet on the whole for a few weeks, when 
Kuropatkin, not having been attacked, resolved to assume the 
offensive, and he accordingly divi«led his army into three 
smaller armies, or, as they were termed, "groups." This dis- 
tribution dated from the 5th October, wht n the advance from 
Mukden comoK»nced The western group was under the 
command of General Bilderling of the XVIIth Army Corps, and 
.eomprised the Xth and the XVilth Army Coi-ps, and the 5th 
Siberian Corp*i. The eastern group consisted of the 1st, 2nd, 
and 8rd Siberian Corps under Lieut. -General Baron Stakelberg, 
"While the Ist European Corps and the 4th Siberian Corps under 
Qeneral Bnron Meyondorf, of the Ist Corps, formed the army 
reserve under Kui-opatkin's direct orders. The 6th Siberian 
Gwpe was l)Ogiiining to arrive, and was eventually in time for 
IMtft of Uio liattlo of the Sha Ho. 

• The ewtoni group, to the head-quarters of which I was 
iitiuhed, conMiHto<l of 65 battalions, 160 field guns, 12 6-inch 
lumilMMi 82 njachinc guns, General Sanisonov^s Cossack cavalry, 
•ad the JPri"»ort»l^ Dragoon Regiment Of this force the 2nd 
SiberiaB Ck>r|)« had only seventeen battalions (oth East Siberian 
^H^ j)|vigion, and five battalions of the ** reserve" troops). 

~ • See Map 92, 
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Four out of the nine East Siberian rifle divisions were in Fort 
Arthur and Vladivostok, so that the 5th Division was an odd 
one, the 1st and 9th forming the Ist, and the 3rd and 6th the 
3rd Siberian Corps. The 2nd Corps was continually changing 
in composition throughout the campaign, its one permanent unit 
being the 5th Rifle Division, or part of it. 

On the 14th October, the fourth day of the battle of the 
Sha Ho, the eastern group was reduced to comparative impo- 
tence. The situation on Kuropatkin's right and centre had 
become so serious that his reserves had been engaged, and, in 
order to form a new one, he took away 25 out of Stakelberg's 
65 battalions, together with several batteries, and the Frimorsk 
DiBgoons. In effecting this redistribution of his forces, the 
Russian Commander-in-Chief did not take an entire corps from 
the eastern group, but divisions, or portions of various divisions. 
The eastern group had, meanwhile, suffered heavy losses in 
futile attacks, but the Japanese left it and the remainder of the 
army in comparative peace after the 21st October until the 
Russians molested them unsuccessfully in January 1905, when 
Qeneral Grippenberg, who had been about one month with his 
Army, the Second Manchurian, retired precipitately to St. 
Petersburg. 

The Vlllth Army Corps, from the Odessa district, began to 
arrive at Mukden in November, and proceeded to join 
Europatkin, who was strongly entrenched south of that city. 
The companies of those regiments of the Vlllth Corps which I 
saw were very strong, varjdng from 200 to 219 rifles out of 
an establishment of 220. 

At the beginning of December, when I left the army to 
return to England, the distribution and strength of the Russian 
army should be stated. This had suffered very heavily indeed 
during the ten or eleven days of continuous fighting on the 
Sha Ho, in October, but the losses in these as in other actions 
form the subject of a separate section under the head of 
" Losses." It will suffice to say here that the Commander-in- 
Chief, at the end of October, required from 90,000 to 100,000 
men to complete the establishment of the troops which took part 
in the battle of the Sha Ho, prior to which he had received at 
Mukden, in September, some 60,000 reservists to make good 
former losses. 

On the 1st December the Russian army was distributed in 
the following order from right to left (west to east) just south 
of Mukden : — 

(a) Right Wing, — ^The Orenburg Cossack Cavaliy Division ; 
the Don Cossack Cavalry Division; 5th Siberian 
Army Corps (54th and 61st Divisions*); XVIIth 
Army Corps (3rd and 36Si Divisions) ; Xth Army 
Ciorps (9th and 31st Divisions) ; half of the 5th East 
Siberian Rifle Division; 1st European Army Corps 

* This is a new groaping of divisions. 
E MMSO. F 
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22nd and 37th Divisions). In rear of this right 
wing, and forming a reserve under Enropatkio's 
direct orders, were the 6th Siberian Corps (55ih and 
72nd Divisions), the Vlllth Army Corps (14th and 
15th Divisions), which had practically arrived, and 
Qeneral Mishchenko's cavahy. 
(6) Left Wing.— The 4th Siberian CoiTps (2nd and 8rd 
Siberian Divisions) ; the 2nd Siberian Corps (half the 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division and the Ist Siberian 
Division*); the 3rd Siberian Corps (3rd and 6th 
East Siberian Rifle Divisions); the Siberian Cossack 
Cavaby Division; Rennenkampfs cavabry on the 
extreme left. The 1st Siberian Corps (1st and 9th 
East Siberian Rifle Divisions) formed the reserve for 
the left wing, the whole of which, with the exception 
of Rennenkampf, who was independent, comprised 
the '^ First Manchurian Army " under General 
Lenevich, whose head-quarters were at Huan-shan, 
a few miles south-east of Mukden, on his right wing, 
so as to enable him to keep in close touch with the 
Commander-in-Chief. 
The 71at Infantry Division, which belonged previously to 
the 5th Siberian Corps, was taken away from it, and scattered 
in fractions. 

On the 1st December 1904, the date on which I left the 
army, the two army corps composed of East Siberian Rifle 
Divisions had about 10,000 effective combatants each, and the 
other corps, which had more battalions, numbered about 15,000 
combatants each. In both instances, therefore, the army corps 
had about half their proper number of effective combatants, but 
reservists were arriving to make good casualties. It may be 
said, then, that on the date mentioned, Europatkin's army vras 
still short of its establishment to the extent of a force sufficient 
for the combatant establishment of two and a half or three 
army corps from European Russia. He then had available 
about 160,000 rifles (316 battalions), and 1,056 guns, besides 
cavalry, engineers, and artillery, other than field, of various 
types. In February 1905, after allowing for sickness, men 
taken from the ranks for transport duties, and the losses 
suffered by Qeneral Grippenberg's army, I think the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief must have had available at least 300,000 
effective combatants of infantry, artillery, and engineers, besides 
about 20,000 cavalry, but this arm has been so mefficient that 
it need scarcely be taken into account. 

Merely as a matter of organization, I think the Russian 
army corps of normal size, namely, 38 battalions and 14 or 16 
field batteries, is too unwieldy a unit for modem battles, owing 
to the extension now necessary. 

* This is a new groaping of divisions. 
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(4) The Battle of Te-li-ssu (Wa*fang-kou) ; the 
14th and 16th June 1904. 

Report by Colonel W. H.-H. Waters, C.V.O., C.M-G. 



General Europatkin, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, had 
intended to concentrate a large army before assuming the 
offensive, but his intentions were overruled, with the result that 
he was ordered by the Viceroy, Admiral Alexeiev, to attempt 
the relief of Port Arthur in June 1904. General Europatkin 
was compelled to keep a large proportion of his army within 
reach of Liao-yang, as the Japanese were in force to the south- 
east of that city and only six marches from it. The ill-fated 
attempt at relief was, therefore, entrusted to the southern 
portion of the Russian army, namely, the Ist Siberian Aimy 
Corps, under Lieut-General Baron Stakelberg, who was rein- 
forced by the 2nd Brigade of the 36th Infantry Division, which 
had arrived in the Far East from Russia several months 
previously, and was considered by the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief as part of the flower of his army. 

In May the Ist Siberian Army Corps was encamped round 
Hai-cheng,* about 40 miles south of Liao-yang, and I joined its 
head-quarters there on the 19th of that month. (General Euro- 
patkin came to Hai-cheng on the 28th May in order to discuss 
the arrangements for the relief with General Stakelberg, and 
the first movement of troops towards the south commenced 
on the 30th May. General Stakelberg and his staff reached 
Eai-ping, 88 miles south of Hai-cheng, on tlie 31st May, and 
about three-fourths of his proposed force assembled at that 
place within the next two or three days by route march. On 
the Slst May the three battalions of the 36th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment virere despatched by train towards Wa-fang-kou, 
in order to keep that place from falling into Japanese hands. 
Other troops were also sent thither during the first days of 
June, and on the fifth of that month I accompanied General 
Stakelberg, who removed his head-quarters to Wa-fantr-kou. 

He had not, however, been given a free hand ; he was to 
make every effort to relieve Port Arthur, and naturally wanted 
first to concentrate all his forces. Although the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief had wished to undertake no offensive 
operations before August because he considered himself too 
weak to do so,f he would not permit Stakelberg to concentrate 
that fraction of the army with which the risky attempt at 
relief was to be made. The latter was not allowed to call up 
from Ying-kou the two battalions of the 9th Division of the 

* iSf6dMap89. 

t Geseral ZMmlioh had diBobeyed Eoropatkin's instniotionB in 
accepting battle on the Ya-ln on the Ist May 1904.— W. H.-H. W. 
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let Siberian Army Corps, which were stationed at that place 
under Major-General Kondratovicfa, one of his two divisional 
commanders, nor five other battalions of the same division, 
which only counted twelve in alL These five battalions were 
likewise left by order of the Conmiander-in-Chief, around 
Ta-shih-chiao, about 60 miles to the north of Wa-fang-kou. 
On the 12th June, however, two days only before the battle 
began unexpectedly, General Stakelberg visited Europatkin at 
Eai-ping, and at last obtained permission to concentrate bis 
command. He returned to Wa-fang-kou from Eai-ping at 
1 p.m. on the 13th June, but, before tiiai hour, a telegram had 
been received from the officer commanding the advanced guard 
at Wa-fang-tien, 20 miles south of Wa-fang-kou, to say that 
the Japanese were advancing from Pu-lan-tien, 20 miles south 
of Wa-fang-kou, along the railway. There had been^ of course, 
intermittent cavalry skirmishing with small bodies of Japanese 
for some days previously. 
bk June. On the 13th June, then, General Stakelberg had assembled 
round Wa-fang-kou the twelve battalions of the 1st East 
Siberian Rifle Division, five battalions of the 9th East Siberian 
Rifle Division, the eight battalions of the 2nd Brigade of the 
35th Infantry Division, the thirty-two guns of the Ist JSsst 
Siberian Rifle Division, the thirty-two guns of the 9th Division, 
and sixteen guns of the Brigade of the 35th Division, a total of 
25 battalions and 80 field guns, besides a score of Cossack 
squadrons with 12 horse artillery guns. 

I accompanied General Stakelberg during his final inspec- 
tion of his selected position in the afternoon of the 13th June. 
It was situated about three miles south of Wa-fang-kou, on 
both sides of the railway. Considering the hilly nature of the 
country, I think the position was as good a one as could have 
been chosen. It was about three and a half miles in extent, 
«ay a little over 5,000 men to a mile. The right flank rested 
on some small hills with a narrow valley in front, the centre 
was in a flat plain through which runs the railway embankment 
to Port Arthur, and the left was on some steeper but not high 
hills. The field of fire in front of the left was considerably 
better than that opposite the right or western flank. Redoubts 
had been constructed on the Russian left, and at 6 p.m. infantry 
were making shelter trenches on the right flank. These were 
placed on the front or southern slopes. As a rule they were 
about 9 inches deep, 36 inches wide, and had a parapet about 
15 inches in height, made with the excavated e€u*th and shrubs 
stuck in it, the hills on the right being thickly covered with 
bushes from eighteen to twenty-four inches high. When 
twenty-five yards or so in front of such a trench, it was not to 
be noticed at a casual glance. General Stakelberg returned 
to his head-quarters at Wa-fang-kou by 8.30 p.m. He told me 
that he did not propose to occupy the whole of the position 
at first, but to hold the left with three battalions and the right 
with two. 
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It may be asked why the general, being engaged in a 
forward movement, prepared a position for defensive purposes 
only. The answer is that the Russians, invariably throughout 
the campaign, expended an immense amount of labour in for- 
tifpng positions as they advanced, and General Stakelberg was 
one of the chief exponents of this system. Until the Russians 
abaoidoned offensive tactics towards the south after Wa-fang-kou, 
General Stakelberg fortified, sometimes very strongly, no fewer 
than five positions in the course of six weeks, and only used 
one of them. The Russians, so to speak, made themselves the 
slaves of positions which still further detracted from their 
inherent want of mobility. 

Time had not permitted Stakelberg to do very much in the 
shape of field fortification at Wa-fang-kou, and, besides, he told 
me, the day before the first action there, that he did not believe 
the Japanese from Pu-lan-tien were making more than a recon- 
naissance in force. Nor did he believe the reports of his cavalry 
that they were advancing, on the 18th June, with some 20,000 
men; on the contrary, he told me that he considered these 
numbers '' a good deal exaggerated." 

On the 14th June* the artillery, with Stakelberg's advanced 14t]i Jw 
guard, was in action, not far south of the Russian position, at 
8,30 a.m., and at 9.0 a.m. it was still nearer to the Russian left. 
Shortly afterwards, three of the four batteries of the artillery 
belonging to the 1st East Siberian In&ntry Division came into 
action on the Russian left, but firing ceased at 11.30 a.m. and 
did not begin again until 1 p.m. At 2.45 p.m. I accompanied 
General Stakelberg to the left of the position, where the Rus- 
sians, in spite of a good many casualties, continued to hold 
their own, but this is all that can be said. The action died out 
about 7 p.m., having been confined entirely to the Russian left 
flank, but at 9.15 p.m., a Cossack battery of horse artillery on 
the right flank opened fire for a short time. 

On that night, the 14th-15th June, the Russian general 
realized that the Japanese had anticipated him by one day, but 
although Kuropatkm had at last promised that six battalions of 
the 9th East Siberian Rifle Division should reach Wa-fang-kou 
on the morning of the 14th June, they had not arrived at 
9.30 p.m. on that day. On the morrow, it was intended to hold 
the Japanese centre and right with six battalions of the 1st 
East Siberian Rifle Division, and make a counter-attack against 
the enemy's right with the remaining six battalions of the 1st 
Division and the eight battalions of the 2nd Brigade of the 
86th Infantry Division. The last-named troops were accordingly 
moved to the Russian left on the evening of the 14th June, 
Stokelberg^s conviction being, that because the Japanese had 
only attacked his left on that day they would direct their 
principal efibrts against it on the following one. Some months 
later an officer of Kuropatkin's stafi* told me that he was on 

* See Map 90. 
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duty on the I4th June, and received from Stakeiberg himself 
the report of the latter by telephone on the events of the first 
day's battle. This officer told me that Stakeiberg then re- 
ported the movement of the eight battalions (his reserve) to his 
left, because his left had been strongly attacked, and this was 
criticized as the ''unpardonable error" in Stakelberg's plans. 
As will be seen presently, if Stakeiberg had not been kept in 
the dark by his chief staif officer he would have had ample 
time to move his reserves towards his right, when victor^ 
instead of defeat might have been his lot. Apart from Im 
tactical error in massing his main forces on his left prematurely, 
he was woefully misled, or, rather, kept in the dark, by a trusted 
confidant who was his real chief of the staff. About 9.30 p.m. 
on the 14th June 1 was present when this officer receiveid a 
report from Major-Qeneral Samsonov, who commanded the 
advanced troops, that the Japanese were moving large forces 
westwards with the apparent intention of moving against 
Stakelberg's extreme right. Thinking that SamsoDov's report 
must be wrong, as the Japanese had attacked only the Russian 
left on June 14th, he said no word about it to his mneral ! 
This fact was only elicited at a subsequent inquiry held by 
order of Kuropatkin^ after the crushing defeat of the Russians. 

ih Jane. Th® remainder of the night of the 14th-15th June passed 
quietly, but the Japanese guns opened fire soon after 4 a.m. on 
the Russian left on the 15th June. The artillery duel continued 
until about 9 a.m., when there was a lull. Meanwhile, at 
6.15 a.m., six battalions of the 9th Division, which should have 
arrived twenty-four hours previously, came in by train from 
the north. They consisted of the 34th and 35th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiments, and were despatched towards the Russian 
right, which was then evidently to be attacked by the Japanese, 
and which was at the time protected only by the 36th Regi- 
ment At 10 a.m., the hour which Stakeiberg had reckoned 
upon for his counter-attctck from the Russian left, the artillery 
on both sides became engaged in a furious struggle, which lasted 
without a moment's interruption until 10.46 a.m. The Japanese 
employed both shrapnel and high-explosive common shell, and 
the latter, I was told, did a lot of damage in the redoubts on 
the Russian left. The losses on that side were very great 
indeed. Many of the Japanese shrapnel, fortunately for the 
Russians, bui-st extremely high, and several were blind ; never- 
theless the total effect of the Japanese guns was surprisingly 
great, showing how well the gunners had been trained. 

At 11 a.m. two battalions of the "Tobolsk" Regiment 
(Siberian " reserve " troops from the 4th Siberian Army Corps) 
arrived by train, and were also despatched immediately towards 
the Russian right. At 11.25 a.m., before these two battalions 
had reached the ground they were to occupy, it seemed to me 
that they would not be able to restore the Russian fortunes. 
At 11.40 a.m. the musketry fire on our right became very 
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intense, and at 12.45 p.m. the battle was i*eally lost. The infantry 
began to retreat in very good order from the right, where one 
field battery on the sky Ime utill held its ground. It seemed as 
if the Japanese purposely ranged many of their shells a few 
hundreds of yards down the hill behind the battery in order to 
destroy the teams. General Stakelberg carried out the retreat 
with great skill, but the losses were heavy, the enemy being 
able to fire with great effect from the hills at the troops 
retreating in the plain. 

General Stakelberg had remained on the right, the weak 
point of his position, and if the Russian army had 1)een 
instructed in signalling, the losses during the retreat would have 
been much less than they were. Matters had been going quite 
well for the Russians on the left wiug, and some of their troops 
had pushed forward against the enemy ; but the Japanese attack 
on the Russian right was the first U> make itself strongly felt. 
Therefore as no signalling arrangements existed, and as there 
had not been time to instal telephonic communication in the 
Russian position, an orderly officer had to ride some four miles 
to General Gemgross, who commanded the Russian left flank, 
to order him to retreat. By the time Gemgross was able to 
withdraw his troops a good deal of time had elapsed and they 
suffered very much in consequence. 

The Japanese at Wa-fang-kou owed their victory really to 
their artillery, which shows how essential it is to have that arm 
very highly trained. Instead of considering the moral effect of 
artillery as being its prime factor, and its physical effect as a 
secondary factor, a theory often propounded, I am convinced 
that artillery can, in great battles, be made to play the decisive 
rdle sometimes, and a very important one always, a belief 
which applies to mountain as well as to heavier types of field 
guns. 

I have had no opportunity as yet of learning what force of 
Japanese was actually present on the 15th June, but it appeared 
to me, and to other impartial observers, that it was little, if any, 
stronger than General Stakelberg's army. Since writing the 
above I have been told that the numbers on both sides were 
much about the same. Stakelberg had 34 battalions, 80 quick- 
firing field guns, 12 quick-firing horse artillery guns, 4 old 
pattern and useless mountain guns, 16^ Cossack squaxlrons, and 
6 squadrons of Dragoons besides some Frontier Guards. The 
ground was not suitable for cavalry, even had this arm been, 
which it was not, efficient. It must be remembered that a 
considerable portion of Stakelberg's troops only arrived after the 
battle had commenced on the 15th June^ but I imagine the 
result would have been the same had they all been at Wa-fang- 
kou in good time. 

There seemed to be a want of unity of command and 
direction on the Russian side on the 15th June, and the artillery 
on the right wing was scattered. Stakelberg lost in the two 
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days' battle about twelve per cent, of his force in killed, wounded 
and missing, as well as thirteen guns. 

Considering as a whole the events of the 14th and 16th June, 
the strong impression left on my mind on the evening of the 
latter date was that the Japanese were the better men, and, 
although the official journal of the Manchurian Army explained, 
with unintentional irony, that the catastrophe to the Russian 
Army had really cleared the air, and was, therefore, an undis- 
guised blessing, the victory was a decisive one for Japan, and 
was principally due to her artillery. An old friend of mine in 
the Russian Army told me that, while excuses might legitimately 
be made for the defeat on the Ta>lu on 1st May, Wa-fang-kou 
could not be explained away. Subsequent battles have all, so 
far, emphasized his words. 
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(5) The Battle of Liao-yang: the 30th August to 
6th September 1904. 

Repobt by Colonel W. H.-H. Waters, C.V.O., C.M.G. 



Plate. 

Battle of laao-vaDg ; movements of the 
Japanese and Russian Armies - Map 93* 

After the failure of the Russians, under Baron Stakelberg, to 
relieve Port Arthur in June, General Kuropatkin abandoned 
further offensive operations. Apart from minor movements, 
between the 16 th June and the latter end of July, which 
resulted in the Japanese gradually pushing back the south front 
of the Russian Army, there was no decisive military event to 
chronicle until the opposing armies met at the battle of Ta-shih- 
chiao on the 24th July. The 1st Siberian Army Corps was on 
the right or western flank ; only its artillery was really engaged, 
and that at long or medium ranga But the Japanese threatened 
to cut the Russian communications, and Kuropatkin's Army (he 
was away on the eastern front at the time) was ordered to 
retreat by General Zarubaiev. The final result of the move- 
ments, which was then carried out, was that the main Russian 
army, under Kuropatkin, lay around An-shan-tien, about forty 
miles north of Ta-shih-diiao, in the first days of August The 
security of the Russian force was entrusted to General Stakel- 
berg, who had under his command not only his own, the Ist 
Siberian Army Corps, but also the southern outpost line, which 
was composed partly of troops from other corps. 

On the 11th August the Japanese appeared to be again 
feeling their way all along the Russian front preparatory to 
advancing in force, and outpost affairs occurred almost daily up 
to and including the 26th August. On that day, indeed, the 
fighting was of a sufficiently serious nature to induce or compel 
the outposts of the 4th Siberian Army Corps, under Major- 
General Baron Rehbinder, to retire northwards towards An- 
shan-tien, but I was told that they afterwards re-occupied their 
former positions 

Everything portended a battle at An-shan-tien on the 27th 
Au^t, and General Stakelberg*s troops bivouacked on the 
night of the 26th-27th August in the positions which they were 
to occupy. But, during that night, Genei'al Stakelberg received 

^ This map was gent home by Lieut.* General Sir Ian Hamilton, E.O.B., 
B.S.O., and represents the information collected by the Japanese General 
Staff with regard to the Btissian moTements. 
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unexpected orders to retreat to the Liao-yang position on the 
27th August, where he confidently expected a decisive Russian 
victory. The roads were in a shocking state from the rain, 
but the Ist Siberian Army Corps reached its position about 
five miles south-west of Liao-yang on the 28th August. Its 
rear guard had been strongly attacked, and Major-General 
Rudkovski, who commanded it, was killed. The rear guard 
of the 4th Siberian Army Corps, which was just east of the 
railway from Liao-yang, was also attacked and retreated with 
considerable loss. The 1st Siberian Army Corps was marching 
west of the line. The Japanese guns on the high crests were 
very effective and after they had shaken the Russians, the 
Japanese infantry, which looked to be at least a division, 
streamed northwards down the hillside, making use of all 
available cover, and in very extended order when in the open. 

The position of the Ist Siberian Army Corps at Liao-yang 
was on the extreme right of the Russian army on a series of hills 
which gradually decreased in height from west to east (right to 
left). The hill on the extreme right is 700 feet high,* and I 
will call it Cairn Hill, as it had a cairn or old Korean temple on 
the summit. From it could be seen the whole of the ground to 
the south and west of the Russian position, but the country was 
covered with very thick crops, often eight feet or more in 
height, the hills themselves being bare. These hills, or heighte, 
are the extreme western spurs of the mountains, and the region 
to the west of the Russian right-wing is part of a vast plain 
extending to the Liao River and Ting-kou. 

The ground which the 1st Siberian Army Corps was to 
occupy during the battle which was imminent was therefore 
very strong by nature, and its natural strength had been vastly 
augmented by the very judicious aid of field fortification^ in the 
shape of deep and narrow trenches, gun pits, blinded galleries 
and excavations, in which infantry could remain in safety until 
required to man the trenches, and other methods in which the 
Russians are proficient. The trenches for infantry were placed 
in tiers on the crest and front slope of Cairn Hill, and on those 
heights which had only one line of trenches, these were placed 
on the front slopes. A few hundreds of yards from, the foot of 
the heights were also some infantry trenches, likewise of very 
powerful section, being narrow, and deep enough for men 
standing up. 

Of the two infantry divisions of the Ist Siberian Army 
Corps, the 1st Division was to occupy the right of the position, 
while the 9th was to the east (left) of it. Major-Oeneral 
Kondratovich, who commanded the 9th Division, told me the 
day before the first battle that the ground he was to occupy 
was much too extensive for the numbers at his disposal, but of 
coui*se there was no help for this, as this Division had not been 
brought up to its establishment at the time. 

* Sboa-shan-pa. 
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To the east (left) of the Ist Siberian Army Corps was placed 
the 3rd Siberian Army Corps, which had been pushed back from 
the east towards the west, and reached its allotted ground on 
the night before the battle commenced. To the left of the 
3rd Siberian Army Corps were placed the Xth and XVIIth 
European Corps in the order named. There were big gaps 
between the 1st and 3rd Corps, and also, I was told, between 
the Xth and XVIIth Corps. Thus the total extent of the 
Russian position, which was crescent-shaped, may have been 
ten or twelve miles. Kuropatkin also had available the 2nd, 
4th, and 5th Siberian Army Corps, and ten battalions of the 
Ist European Army Corps. Many of the battalions, however, 
were much under strength, and the 2nd Siberian Corps had only 
one division of infantry instead of two. Stakelberg had about 
20,000 combatants, 64 quick-firing field guns, 12 quick-firing 
horse artillery guns, and 8 machine guns, and his position was 
between three and four miles in extent. 

On the 29th August the Japanese were feeling their way 
along the front of the Russian army, and attacked it about 
5 a.m. on the SOtfa August I accompanied General Stakelberg 30th A«g. 
at that hour, and, after seeing some of his troops, we went to 
the top of Cairn Hill, which we reached by 6 a.m., and whence 
there was telephonic communication to his divisional commanders 
and to Army Head-Quarters. From where we stood, with the 
country on all sides spreading away in front of us, it was obvious 
that, if the Russian position could be taken, the Russian army 
would be irretrievably defeated, for there was an unfordable 
river with only a few bridges dose behind it The Japanese 
batteries, of which I only counted ten, attacking the position of 
the 1st Siberian Corps, were not concentrated, but were placed 
in various positiona They did not succeed in silencing any of 
the Russian batteries, and at 11.30 a.nL on the 30th August we 
saw the Japanese infantry come into action. It moved from a 
village surrounded by high crops, against Stakelberg's right, but 
it seemed to me at the time that its numbers were dangerously 
small for the attempt, and gave me the impression that the task 
was not considered likely to turn out a difficult one. Some 
hundreds of yards to the south-west of Cairn Hill was a trench 
lined with about a couple of hundred Russian infantry, standing 
up and showing only their heads. This trench was about 
800 yards from the village, between it and Cairn Hill. The 
Russians in the trench waited until the Japanese, who were 
not being subjected then to artillery fire, were within about 
600 yarcb, and well in the open on a bare, uncultivated stretch 
of ground, and then fired a volley. About thirty or iorty 
Japanese fell in a bunch, but the remainder, who did not appear 
to be more than about two companies strong in the firing line, 
continued their advance in extended order, about five or six 
paces between each man. A small sheet of water lay between 
the attackers and the trench, and into this went some of the 
Japanese, nearly up to their waists. The Russians in the trench 
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then fired another volley, which killed and wounded several 
men, and the advance was stopped. The Japanese then ran ofi 
to their own left to try and turn the trench from the millet 
crops in the west. So rapidly did they change their tactics that 
it seemed to me the men knew instinctively, owing to their 
training, what was the proper course to adopt without waiting 
for orders. They endeavoured to work their way to the right 
flank of the trench, and advanced, firing independently through 
the thick crops. But when they arrived at the edge of these, 
about 300 yards, perhaps, from the Russians, there was an open 
space, and, worse stiU, the trench was found to have been pre- 
pared for this eventuality, and to extend also in a north and 
south direction. The Japanese were checked and withdrew into 
the cover of the millet, where they were invisible. Presently, 
however, they renewed their attempt, but with the same result 
as before. This occurred several times, but the Japanese, plucky 
as they were, and reinforced from their reserves, failed to make 
any impression on the Russians. 

Meanwhile the Japanese guns had been playing steadily on 
the Russian artillery and on the main trenches of the position, 
but some of the latter were not occupied, their intended garrisons 
being near at hand in bombproof cover. 

Considering the importance of the position held by Stakel- 
berg's force, it certainly seemed that the Japanese ought to have 
employed a much larger number of men to try and take it. 
The battle continued all day, and about 5 p.m. a big turning 
movement was made against the Russian right rear under cover 
of the crops. But this was detected in time, and some battalions 
sent from the general reserve at liao-yang checked it. StiU, it 
was rather a near thing. 

The battle lasted until darkness set in, when firing died out 
gradually on both sides, with the result that Europatkin's army 
held its ground everywhere. 

Slat Aug. During the night of the 30th-31st August the Japanese 
made a desperate but unsuccessful attack on some trenches to 
the east of Cairn Hill, which were held by the 3rd East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment of Stakelbei^'s 1st Division, which lost very 
heavily indeed. At 3.30 a.m. on the 31st August, just as day was 
breaking, the Japanese followed this up by a very hot infantiy 
fire, which gradually died away as their guns came into action. 
I accompanied Genera] Stakelberg about 4.30 a.m. to see a brigade 
(six battalioiys) of the 2nd Siberian Army Corps which had been 
lent to him from the reserve for the second day's battle, and now 
formed his reserve. We then reached the sunmiit of Cairn Hill 
at 6.15 aon. At 6.30 a.m. the Japanese began to pour in a hot 
shell fire on a village which held the reserves for the trenches 
in the plain on the ri^ht flank. At 6.45 aon. a Japanese 
battel^ also b^an to shell the north-west bxmt and the summit 
of Cairn Hill, while Japanese infantry were cdso visible moving 
towards the north of our right flank so as to take the Russian 
army in rear. At the same hour a Russian battery opened an 
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accurate fire on the enemy, who was in the village which was in 
front of the trench on the extreme right, this trench being the 
one that had been attacked so often on the previous day. At 
6.55 a.m. there were two Japanese batteries in action to the 
south-west of Cairn Hill, and one to the north-west of it. At 
7.15 a.m. the Japanese infantry again attacked the trench which 
had resisted all its previous efforts, and continued still to resist 
tbem, persistent though they were. The force employed was 
too smalL At 11.15 a.ra. the Japanese battery north-west of 
Cairn HiU was forced to retire by the indirect fire of two 
Russian batteries just north of Cairn Hill. These two batteries 
had been in action in the open behind a ridge during the whole 
of the 30th August also, and the enemy had never been able to 
locate them, cdthough it was evident that he had endeavoured 
to do so. At noon on the 31st August the Japanese were 
shelling the summit of Cairn Hill hotly from the plain. The 
Russians had some infantry there behind a breastwork, but the 
casualties were few. 

It was now, however, evident that the situation of the 
1st Siberian Corps was becoming very critical indeed. The 
attackers were not more numerous, I thought, than the defenders, 
but these had lost heavily, had been all night in their trenches, 
and had nothing but scraps or crumbs of bread to eat on the 
31st August. General Stakelberg went dovm Cairn Hill at 
12.35 p.m. in order to go to his reserve, namely, one brigade 
(19th and 20th Reghnents) of the 5th East Siberian Rifle 
Division, which had been Iwt to him for the day. But on 
arriving at the place where it was to have been, no reserve was 
there. At 12.35 p.m. Stakelberg received an ure;ent note for 
reinforcements from Major-Qeneral Kondratovidb, who com- 
manded his 9th Division. In it the latter said he could not 
hold out much longer. Stakelberg, without the least sign of 
flurry, replied that he had no reinforcements to send, and that 
Kondratovich and his men must die, if necessary, at their posts. 
What had happened meanwhile, fortunately for the Russians as 
it turned out, was this : after Kondratovich had despatched his 
message, he came across the 19th and 20th Regiments, and 
ordered the officer in command to line the trenches of the 
9th Division. This officer demurred, sa}dng that he had 
Stakelberg^s instructions to go elsewhere in reserve. Kondra- 
tovich, however, insisted, and the situation was saved. It took 
one hour for his message to reach Stakelberg, a delay which 
would have been greatly shortened had the Russians been 
instructed in signalling. The position of the Russians being 
crescent-shaped the Japanese began, at 12.40 p.m., to pour a 
very hot cross-fire of shrapnel on to it, which caused much loss, 
and General Stakelberg also received a report to the effect that 
the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment of his 1st Division, which 
was entrenched on the lower slopes east of Cairn Hill, had 
suffered greatly and was showing signs of wavering. Stakelberg 
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had no reinforcement to send to it, but, on the occasion of the 
birth of the Heir Apparent a short time previously, the Emperor 
of Russia had been pleased to direct that all the officers and 
men serving in Manchuria should be classed as relations of his 
Imperial Highness. Stakelberg, then, having no troops in hand, 
despatched an aide-de-camp to the 3rd Regiment to exhort it to 
remember the honour conferred upon its members and to stand 
firm, which it did. 

At 2.20 p.m. I heard that the Japanese had captured some 
of General Eondratovich's trenches, but that the Russians had 
recaptured them with the bayonet. About the same hour the 
enemy's guns were searching the ground well in rear of the 
trenches, apparently in the hope of catching the Russian 
reserves, and demoralizing the defence. This was a smart idea of 
the Japanese, for they selected the ground where our reserves, 
had these existed, would have been. But Stakelberg had now 
only one battalion left in hand, which lost a few men before 
it was moved to a safer spot, and a thousand rounds or so of 
shrapnel kept bursting where there were no troops, from fifty 
to 100 yards beyond where General Stakelberg and his staff 
were standing. 

At 4.15 p.m. the engineer battalion of the 1st Siberian Army 
Corps began to construct a shelter trench, facing west, about a 
thousand yards in rear of the extreme right, so as to form a 
defensive position for a battalion in the event of the right 
having to give way. 

At 4.30 p.m. General Stakelberg told me his losses had been 
very heavy, and the situation was still very critical. 

From 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. the firing on both sides was much les» 
heavy than it had been, but at 5.45 p.m. matters looked very 
bad, and Stakelberg sent instructions *' not to retire from the 
position without orders." At that hour his guns were running 
short of ammunition, and sixteen limber loads (576 rounds) of 
shrapnel were sent for " urgently " for two batteries on the right 
flank. They had to be brought from the ammunition pai*ks, and 
arrived about 7 p.m. At 6.40 p.m. the Japanese poured in 
a really terrific shrapnel fire all over tiie right of the 
position of the 1st Siberian Army Corps — indeed, it resembled 
musketry fire in its rapidity, as Captain Reichmann, the 
American military attach^, remarked to me at the time. This 
was the prelude to the last desperate attack of the Japanese, 
which, however, failed. 

At 8 p.m. firing ceased everywhere, the battle having really 
commenced at 3.30 a.m. There had been some rain on both the 
30th and 31st August, and the Russians had had nothing to eat 
on the 31st August, except some odds and ends of bread. 

The 1st Siberian Army Corps was now pretty well exhausted. 
It had stood several furious attacks for two days and a night, 
but its gallantry was not to be excelled. The Japanese, no 
doul^t, were equally tired, but the attackers had this advantage. 
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that they could select (heir own hour for advancing, whereas 
the defenders had to keep the very sharpest look-out the whole 
time. 

But Stakelberg^s corps was not to have repose that night. 
Orders had been received from the Commander-in-Chief for it 
to march at dark, by way of Liao-yang, to a point a few miles 
north of the river, and it began its retreat at 8 p.m., its place 
being taken by portions of the 2nd and 4th Siberian Army 
Corps. This relief was not observed by the Japanese, but just 
before midnight the latter, with marvellous energy, made an 
attack on the extreme right of where the Ist Siberian Army 
Corps, which had lost about 20 per ceot. of its effectives during 
the two days' battle, had been. 

The army corps retreated all that night and part of the next 1st Sept. 
day, on bad roads, across the Tai-tzu River, and reached its 
destination, about four miles north-east of Liao-yang, during 
the course of the Ist September. General Stakelberg and his 
staff did not leave the battlefield until 12.45 a,m. on the 1st 
September, as the general cdways liked to see after things 
himself. We arrived north of the Tai-tzu River at 5.20 a.m. on 
the 1st September. 

Meanwhile the extreme loft of the Russian army was 
seriously threatened. General Kuroki had let go of the Xth 
European Army Corps and crossed to the north bank of the 
Tai-tzu. Now it is a very remarkable fact that, with scarcely 
an exception, nobody had believed the Japanese would dare to 
attempt such a stroke. The argument employed, and employed, 
too, by some of the foreign strategists present with the Russian 
army, was that, in order to parry such a blow, all Europatkin 
would have to do would be to cut the communications of the 
Japanese in his turn. They failed to appreciate the other fact 
that Europatkin, if be found his sole line of supply and retreat 
cut off, would be unable in practice, with an army by no means 
mobile, to do more than endeavour to get away if he could. It 
was very interesting to hear the arguments of those who derided 
the idea of Euroki venturing to assail the Russian com- 
munications, for they omitted one essential point : they 
based their reasonings on the fcJse assumption that the Russian 
army could at any time be moved without difficulty in any 
direction. 

Euroki, however, had not cut his enemy's communications 
before Europatkin realized his danger, whatever he may have 
thought previously, and the 1st Siberian Army Corps, well-nigh 
worn out, was to be moved to the left of the Russian army in 
order to attack the flank of that Japanese general. 

On the 2nd September, therefore, Stakelberg's corps began 2nd 8api 
to move off towards the east, soon after daylight. The general 
addressed some of his troops in my presence. He told them that 
it was now, at last, their turn to attack, and that they '' must " 
conquer. He added that no men were to leave the ranks to 
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help the wounded ; the latter were to go by themselves to the 
dressing stations, or, if unable to do so, to remain where tbey 
fell. 

The day was very hot and close, and the men, who carried 
their heavy packs, were evidently, and naturally, very tired. 
At 10.30 a.nL the Ist Siberian Corps was well on its way to take 
up a position on the left of the XVIIth Anny Corps. The 
route lay to the south of the branch railway leading from 
Ten-tai station, on the main line, to the coal mines, which are 
situated about 15 miles to the north-east of Liao-yang. 

After an exhausting march the leading troops of Stakelberg's 
corps came into action at 2.15 p.m. It seemed, indeed, as if 
their arrival was a surprise for the Japanese, for it was not 
until 3.20 p.m. that one of their batteries b^an to reply to the 
Russian guns. At 3.30 p.m. it was evident that there was a 
good deal of confusion in the leadership of the 1st Siberian 
Corps, a8 was shown by the marching and counter-marching 
which took place. Meanwhile an unexpected blow bad befallen 
the Russians : a division of the 5th Siberian Army Corps^ under 
Major-General Orlov, had been lent to General Stakelberg for 
this day, the 2nd September, in order to cover Stakelberg's left 
flank. It was on the field before the 1st Siberian Corps arrived, 
and Orlov's zeal outran his discretion. He was so anxious to 
help the XVIIth Army Corps, which was in action prior to the 
arrival of Stakelberg on the scene, that he attacked on his own 
account, and contrary to the orders he had received. The result 
was that Orlov's twelve battalions, wbich were, as General 
Stakelberg said, faced by only five Japanese battalions, were 
seized with a panic, and fled, thereby greatly compromising the 
situation. 

As the battle progressed it was evident that the attackers, 
namely Stakelberg's corps, were making no headway, and this 
was still the case at 6.30 p.m., when their guns were continuing 
to fire towards the south and south-east. By 6.50 p.m. there 
was a hot infantry fight going on towards the south and 
east, and it was the Japanese who were tben attacking. The 
Ist Siberian Corps gradually gave way, and at 8 p.m. the firing 
died out, Stakelberg having been forced to retreat about three 
miles. 

I confess that I thought the corps was already beaten when 
it went into action. The ceaseless energy of the Japanese day 
and night, since the 26th August, was little short of marvellous, 
and, 90 far, they had carried out the theory of the textbooks to 
the letter, namely, to give their enemy no rest until finished 
with. 

8sd flapt. The 1st Siberian Army Corps continued its retreat during 
the night, and shifted its position further towards the north 
during the day on the 3rd September. I happened to hear a 
report read to the Commander-in-Chief at 10 a.m. on the 
3rd September, in which it was stated that the Russian left 
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was " completely exposed." Hence the fresh move of Stakelberg 
just mentioned. 

The 1st Siberian Corps was again attacked on the night of 4thy5t]i 
the 4th/5th September, after orders had been issued for the ^F*- 
retreat to Mukden. It wa3 to form the flank guard of 
Europatkin's army, but the last of its troops did not succeed in 
getting away from their position on the branch line to the 
Yen-tai coal mines until the early morning of the 5th September. 
The situation w&s so serious that General Stakelberg, who had 
calculated on marching with his staff at 11.45 p.m. on the 4th 
September, did not start until 3.15 a.m. on the 5th September. 
The Japanese infantry attacked the rear guard very strongly 
at 12.30 a.m. on the 5th September, and Stakelberg remained 
with it to see what would happen. By the aid of its machine 
guns^ however, the rearguard managed to hold its own, although 
with very heavy loss. 

The 1st Siberian Corps had a flank guard action during its 
retreat on the 5th September, but was almost unmolested on 
the following day, and finally reached Mukden in the afternoon 
of the 7th September. 

The Russian army was beaten but not crushed^ and Qenerai 
Stakelberg always maintained that it could and should have 
attacked the Japanese on the 3rd September^ but my opinion is 
that it would have been madness to do so. 
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(6) The Battle of the 8ha Ho: the Uth to 20tlr 
October 1904. 

Report by Colonel W. BL-H. Watbrs, C.V.O., C.M.G-. 



Plates* 

Battle of the Sha Ho, general situation in October 1904, Map 94. 
8th to 10th October 1904 „ 94dl 

11th and 12th October 1904 „ 94&. 

., 13th and Uth October 1904 „ 94c. 

After the retreat of the Russian army from Liao-yai^ to 
Mukden in September matters quieted down for a while. Both 
sides had been pretty well exhausted by the great struggle 
round the former city, and were obliged to bring up men^ 
ammunition and supplies. 

Nearly a month had elapsed without any serious hostilities 
having to be recorded, when the world was startled by Kuro- 
patkin^ proclamation announcing that he intended to assume 
the offensive forthwith. It. seemed almost incredible that he 
should attempt so soon after his .last defeat to turn the Japanese 
out of positions which he, with all his care, had not been able 
to hoW. I happened, however, to be one of the few who were 
aware of the real reason for the intended move. A friend of 
mine of many years' standing, a Russian officer, told me on the 
22nd September that if the Japanese did not advance soon, the 
Russians would. He said it is " urgently necessary for the army 
" to win one victory before winter sets in, so as to raise its 
" Tooral, which is very depressed." 

The Russian army was now to be divided into *' groups '* 
which were, however, armies in fact if not in name. General 
Stakelberg, who had commanded hitherto the 1st Siberian 
Army C!orps, was given the " Eastern " Army, which was 
composed of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Siberian Army CJorpq. It 
numbered 65 battalions, 160 quick-firing field guns, 12 quick- 
firing horse artillery guns, 12 6-inch howitzers, 32 machine^ 
guns, about a score of Cossack squadrons, and a regiment of 
Dragoons. 

Some days before the advance towards the south commenced 
Stakelberg, who like most others felt confident of victory, 
addressed the troops of the 9th E^st Siberian Rifle Division. 
This division had only been formed a few months previously, 
and was to receive its colours on the occasion in question. 

Stakelberg addressed himself more particularly to the 
reservists who had joined after the retreat from Liao-yang. 

* These maps were sent home by Lieat.- Colonel 0. Y. Home, D.S.O., 
R.A.., and represent the information collected bj the Japanese General 
Staff with regard to the Bussian movements. 
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He said that " all Ruasia/' and *' foreign officers " as well, were 
eagerly watching events. Be also alluded to the ** shameful 
panic " which bad overtaken the division of the 5th Siberian 
Army Corps at Liao-yang, when twelve Russian battalions fled 
before five Japanese ones — an unheard-of event. 

Qeneral Stakelberg had most kindly invited me to follow 
his fortunes in his enlarged sphere of operations. 

The Eastern Army marched southwards on the 6th October, 
and when we were about thirty miles to the south-east of 
Mukden on the 7th October, artillery fire was audible in the 
west. On the 10th October Stakelberg reached Pien-niu- 
lu-pu (H 8)*, an important junction where the roads from 
Mukden and Fu-shun unite, and which is situated about thirty- 
seven miles south-east of Mukden. His instructions were to 
seize the passes in the hills which are situated to the south of 
the Sha Ho. If he could do this he would threat<en the 
Japanese communications^ and render possible the recapture of 
Liao-yang. 

The Eastern Army attacked on the morning of the 11th llthOot. 
October, the 1st Siberian Corps being on the right, the Srd on 
the left, while the 2nd, which had 17 battalions only, formed 
Stakelberg's reserve. The positions to be attacked were most 
formidable, for the {)a8ses run through high hills with steep 
crests. But Stakelberg, who did not know what toto^ the 
enemy had in front of him, but, for some reason or another, 
believed it to be very small, was sanguine that nightfall would 
find him in undirouted possession of the passes. I must men- 
tion that the 4th Siberian Army Ciorps was immediately on the 
right of the Eastern Army. 

As we marched along, soon after 6 a.m. on the 11th October, 
we heard the guns of this 4th Corps, and it appeared that the 
whole Russian army was to attack on that day. By 8 a.m. the 
guns of the 1st Siberian Corps were firing at the passes allotted 
to them, while the artillery of the Srd Corps^ fuiiher to the 
south-east, was doing the same. But at 8.30 a.m. there was 
a lull in the artillery duel, for which the Japanese had a much 
smaller number of guns than Stakelberg, and some of the 
infantry on both sides came into action. It was exceedingly 
difficult to locate accurately the Japanese positions^ but some 
of the Japanese infantry had been well in advance of the 
crests at lirst, and had by no means relied upon a purely 
passive defence. Indeed they turned the 4lh East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment in its attack during the forenoon. This delayed 
matters and caused the two batteries on the right of the 
1st Corps to be given an escort of two battalions from the 
reserve^ as these batteries would have had much difficulty, 
if unprotected, in getting away if attacked by infantry. At 
10.40 a.m. the infantry of the 1st Corps, supported by its guns, 
pushed its attack; on a pass situated at the top of some steep 

• See Map 94. 
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and culiivAted slopes, but at 11.25 a.m. it had made scarcely 
any headway. 

Meanwhile the 3rd Corps on the left had come into the 
battle. It had been arranged that it should make its main 
attack at noon, simultaneously with the 1st Siberian Corps, 
and, at 11.45 am., the infantry and artillery of the former 
corps were very hotly engaged. The battlefield of the Eastern 
Army wa<<^ perhaps, six miles in extent Matters still failed 
to progress with the 1st Corps, and at noon a battery was 
sent from the reserve to stren^hen its centre. The two 
batteries (one field and one howitzer) in action on the right 
of the corps were still in the same position at 12.25 p.m. as 
thoy had been at 10 a.m., although the enemy was not replying 
to their fire. It seemed almost as if the 1st Corps were merely 
making a strong demonstration, but this theory w&s dispelled 
by the fact that, at 12.40 p.m. verbal orders were sent to the 
artillery on the left wing of the 1st Corps to push its attack 
hard. Before this order could reach its destination, however, 
the infantry of the centre of the left wing of the 1st Corps 
was making good progress towards the Japanese trenchea At 
1.15 p.m. a Japanese battery opened fire against the right of 
the 1st Corps ; nevertheless the Kussian infantry there was 
getting on at 2 p.m. although its firing lines seemed too weak 
in numbers. At 2.15 p.m. things did not appear to be going 
happily; the weather had been very hot since 11.30 a.m., and 
the men were fully equipped in extremely heavy, hilly ground. 
At 2.30 p.m. the two batteries on the right of the Ist Corps 
were still in their original positions, and the Japanese had 
evidently very little artillery. 

At 2.40 p.m. General Stakelberg, who had been with the 
1st Corps since 10.30 a.m., had received no reports as to the 
progi-ess made by his 8rd Corps. Two Japanese batteries came 
at last into action at 2.55 p.m. on the crest of the hills opposite 
the left wing of the 1st Corps, in order to reply to a battery 
of the latter, which, however, at once got the range of the 
Japanese guns, and soon caused them to cease firing for a time. 
The various attacks made by the Eastern Army had been 
disconnected (4.15 p.m.), but it must be remembered that the 
ground was very difficult indeed. Still there was no reason 
why the batteries should have been brought piecemeal into 
action. At 4.50 p.m. a report, written at 3.30 p.m., was at 
last received from the general commanding the 3rd Corps to 
say that his guns had been obliged to cease shelling the steep 
pass which they had been attacking because his infantry was 
too close to the top of it. This was good news, but the general 
added that his men had been, so far, unable to gain the actual 
crest, as the ground just below it was extremely slippery and 
steep. About 5 p.m. the three Japanese batteries, in two 
different positions, again opened fire, but soon ceased, the 
Russian guns being both too good and too numerous for them. 
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The infantry on the right of the 1st Cofi\s\had continued its 
attack, but at 5.20 p.m. I noticed that th^* itdyance was not 
a lively one — partly, no doubt, because tho^'.^inw were very 
tired, partly, perhaps, because they had little. ^rt\ach for it, 
nor is this to be wondered at, all things considered;".'. •' 

Shortly before 6 p.m. on 11th October, General Strfkelberg 
left the hiU on the right of bis army, where we 'had^been 
since 10.80 a.m. The infantry of the Third Army had ceKa^^t^ 
gained a good deal of ground towards the ciests of the prf&^es .. 
during the day. Still one had the feeling that matters hAd//. 
not gone well, and Stakelberg himself did not seem satisfied- V'V . 
with the result of the day's operations. But his staff, optimistic ' .''' 
as ever, were quite pleased, and convinced that Stakelberg's 
five divisions would certainly in the course of the next few 
hours make an end of the Japanese, whose force they now 
estimated at three divisions. 

Thus ended the first day's battle of the Eastern Arniy on 
the Sha Ho; it had not gained the fully anticipated victory, 
but neither had it been actually defeated. My impression, 
however, had been all day that Stakelberg's troops, in spite 
of the resolution of their leader, would never turn the Japanese 
out of their formidable positions It was too much to expect^ 
but Stakelberg was of a different opinion, for lie ordered a 
general night attack on the Japanese positions. This, however, 
did not toke place, as General Gemgross, who commanded 
the 1st Corps, said his men were so tired that they could not 
possibly attack. 

Firing continued intermittently along the front of the IStli Oc 
Eastern Army during the night of the 11th/ 1 2th October, and 
at daybreak on the 12th October the artillery commenced the 
second day's battle. From 6 a.m. to 6.45 a.m. both the guns 
and the infantry of the 1st Corps were very heavily engaged, 
and a regiment was sent from the reserve at 7 a.m. to strengthen 
the right of that corps* At 7.40 &m. the Ist Corps was still 
hotly engaged along its whole front. At 8 a.m. I heard that 
the 4th Siberian Corps, on the right of the Eastern Army, 
had been obliged to retire during the night, and the Japanese 
were reported to have sent reinforcements from Liao-yang to 
operate against Stakelberg's army, which in its turn despatched 
an infantry regiment to help the left of the 4th Cor|)s. 

At 9 a.m. a report was received from the 3rd Siberian 
Corps on Stakelberg's left that it was progressing slowly in its 
attaick, while the 4th Corps, on his light, was also evidently 
engaged in a great struggle. At 11 a.m. the baggage of the 
Eastern Army was ordered to retreat northwards, and General 
Stakelberg made for a high ridge which lay between his right 
and the left of the 4th Corps. We reached it at 12.30 p.m., and 
matters were evidently in a very critical state, because StakeU 
berg trotted the whole distance, about three and a half miles> 
whenever the ground rendered this possible, a most unusual 
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thing for liim to,'dl|''-whether he was under fire or not. His 
reserve was lil^wise' despatched to fill part of the big gap, some 
four or fiv^/nules wide, which existed between the 4th and 
1st Corpa.. " *■• 

Fforn'ofrr commanding position on the high ridge it was 
apparent that Stakelberg had had the best cause for anxiety, 
for.at 1.10 p.uL we saw tihat the Japanese opposite Europatkin's 
.C^lLre bad broken it, and were then in po&sessjion of the most 
.. "KiJrtherly line of heights previously held by the Russians, who 
. . V-'had now been pushed back on to the plain. The right of 
'/•.'. Europatkin's army had likewise been forced some miles north- 
wards, for we saw a continuous hail of the enemy's shrapnel 
. bursting ten miles or so north-west of where we stood. 

Stakelberg had ordered 12 battalions and 24 guns fix)m 
his reserve to march, so as to close the big gap between his 
right and the left of the remainder of the Russian army which 
hcul thus been made. This movement required about four hours 
for its execution, besides which the force despatched was not 
nearly strong enough to be able to close more than a portion 
of the gap in question, which was, as I have said, four or five 
miles in width. 

Briefly put, what had happened was this: The Japanese 
had contented themselves with holding the Elastem Anny in 
check for two days, and had concentrated a force against 
the Russian centre, which they pierced at its most sensitive 
point, namely, the obtuse angle which the Eastern Army facing 
south-west made with Europatkin's right and centre, which 
faced originally south. But the Japanese did not, for some 
reason unknown to me, push the immense advantage which 
they had gained. 

By 5 p.m. Stakelberfi^ had practically no more reserves left^ 
and the result of the battle on the 12th October was that 
the Russian army was in a critical position, south of a big 
river fordable only in places, which had but few bridges. The 
army, therefore, was in danger of being completely cut into two 
parts. When Stakelberg went into action on the morning of 
the 12th October he expected to be at Pen-hsi-hu (J 5) on the 
Tai-tzu River by the afternoon, instead of which, after suffering 
heavy losses, he was at nightfall where he had been two days 
earlier, namely, at Pien-niu-lu-pu (H 3), the junction of the 
roads leading from Mukden and Fu-shun. 

13th Oct. The third day's battle commenced early on the 13th October, 
and at 8.40 a.m. the artillery attack of the 2nd Siberian Corps, 
which was originally the reserve of the Eastern Army, was in 
full awing in the big gap already mentioned. Stakelbeig at 
first viewed the situation from a high peak, which I will call 
Temple Hill,* whence we saw pu^ guns making very good 

* This would appear from the subsequeni nairativo to be Wai-toa 
Shan cm the Sha Ho (Q 3). 
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practice at about 5,000 yards veLXkge, against a fairly equal 
•number of enemy's guns, which were not^ however, silenced. 

At noon we arrived at the poijat in the gap where Qeneral 
•Zasulich, who commanded the 2nd Siberian Corps, was halted. 
It was just at Uxat hour that Zasulich's infantry began to deploy 
for attack against a big hill from which the Japanese had, as 
already mentioned, driven some of the 4th Corps. Thn Russian 
infantry advance was supported by some of its artillery, but 
there was another battery at hand which could also have been 
made use of, but was not employed. At 2.15 p.m. a Russian 
battalion had got dose up to the part of the crest occupied by 
the Japanese, and at 2.35 p.m. succeeded in establishing itself 
there for a time. 

Telephonic communication had beq^ installed on Temple 
Hill in order to enable the general commanding Zasulich*s 
artillery to direct the work of his batteries. At 3.35 p.m. 
Stakelberg noticed that one of Zasulich's batteries was retiring 
with its infantry escort down the vaUey, and inquired the 
reason. Zasulich replied that it was a battery lent from the 
3rd Corps, and that there was not room for it with the two 
other batteries shelling the Japanese ridge. Stakelberg replied, 
** Tliere is room not for three but for thirty-three batteries, 
with a little good will." The Russian attack was making no 
further progress at 3.50 p.m., and it seemed that the Japanese 
had again contented themselves with holding Stakelberg in 
chock, while it was evident that a big battle had been going on 
all day against the remainder of Kuropatkin's army, whence a 
balloon ascended at 4 p.m. At 5 p.m. the Japanese attacked 
the 2nd Siberian Corps vigorously, and this attack increased in 
intensity at 5.55 p.m. The 2nd Corps held out firmly. Had it 
been smashed, the retreat of Stakelberg's army, which had been 
ordered by Kuropatkin, would have been cut off. As it was, 
however, the Eastern Army retreated, and bivouacked round 
Pien-niu-lu-pu (H 8) on the night of the 13th/14th October, 
where it was comparatively safe. 

The fourth day of the battle on the Sha Ho was the 14t]iOc 
14th October, and at 4.15 &m. on that date heavy artillery fire 
was audible to the west, and this continued still at 6.15 a.m. 
General Stakelberg had intended to continue his retreat towards 
the Hun Ho on the 14th October, and one member of his staff 
said we might as well make for Harbin, as the Third Army had 
only advanced less than a mile and half in its attacks. This 
officer, however, was regarded as a very great pessimist. I was 
informed at 6.45 a.m. that the Japanese had pushed their attack 
very hard on the 13th October against Kuropatkin's centre, 
which had been reinforced, and had nearly broken the Russian 
army in two. 

Aleanwhile, on the 14th October, a desperate struggle was 
heard going on in the west, and Stakelberg stopped the retreat 
of his army. Judging by the sound of the guns the Japanese 
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seemed, at 11.30 a.m., to have pushed the Russian right some 
way northwards across the Sha Ho valley since the early 
morning, while at the same hour Stakelberg's rear guard — 
namely, the 2nd Siberian Corpg — ^was also engaged with the* 
enemy. By this time Stakelberg's head-quarters were at Kang- 
ta-jen-shan (H 2), a village situated about five miles north of 
Pienniu-lu-pu (H 3). General Europatkin was evidently in a 
bad way ; his general reserve, it appeared, had been employed 
to regain some of the positions captured by the Japanese, and 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief resolved therefore to form a 
new reserve for himself by taking away from the Eastern Army 
25 battalions, some batteries, and the regiment of Primorsk 
Dragoons. These troops were ordered to march forthwith to their 
new destination in rey of the Russian centre, but Stakelberg, 
ever resolute, had another proposal to make. His army was 
on the flank of the Japanese moving against Europatkin, and 
Stakelberg sent a staff officer at noon on the 1 4th October to 
the Commander-in-Chief to ask penfiission to march the Eastern 
Army towards the west and attack the Japanese early on the 
following morning. 

No telegraphic or telephonic communication had yet been 
re-established between the head-quarters of Europatkin and 
Stakelberg, so that it was 9 p.m. on the 14th October before 
the latter's messenger returned. The Commander-in-Chief held 
to his own scheme, however ; and I do not believe that Stakel- 
berg s men were any longer in a fit condition, morally or 
physically, to have carried his proposed enterprise to a successful 
conclusion. 

LAthOot. On the 15th October the remnant of the Eastern Army 
moved about two miles further north, covered by its rear guard,, 
and General Stakelberg made his head- quarters at Tang-mu- 
lin-tzu,* situated about thirty miles south-east of Mukden^ 
where we had originally arrived, during our advance, exactly a 
week previously. 

LGthOct. On the 16th October nothing of importance occurred as 
regards Stakelberg's force until 10.5 a.m., when we were startled 
by hearing hot musketry fire in a pass situated nearly three 
miles due east of Yang-mu-lin-tzu. This was a Japanese 
attempt to cut the communications of the Eiastem Army, the 
main portion of which was south of that village. Troops were, 
however, hurriedly sent to reinforce the men holding the pa<»8, 
and the attack, which was only a weak one, was repulsed. This 
was the first time during the battles on the Sha Ho that our 
eastern flank had been molested^ and with one trifling exception 
it was the last until operations ceased for the winter. 

Speaking generally, on the 16th October Stakel berg's force 
was north of the Sha Ho, and the Japanese were south of that 
small stream. At 2.25 p.m. on that date Stakelberg arrived at 

* Three miles north-east of KaDg*ta-]enH9han (Hd). 
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a hill situated about six miles south-west of Tang-mu-lin-tzu, 
and watched the troops of the 2iid Siberian Corps, which now 
consisted of only seven battalions and four batteries (the re- 
mainder being with Europatkin's newly-formed reserve), attack 
Temple Hill.* They occupied its summit at 4.20 p m., but there 
were apparently no Japanese on it. The latter attacked it,, 
however, on the 27th October, and carried it in broad daylight 
— a striking and quite unexpected achievement — the Russian 
garrison losing 33 per cent, of its strength. 

From our position we could see a ridge, which had been 
held by part of Kuropatkin's centre in the forenoon, and had 
since passed into the hands of the enemy. At the time when 
our troops took Temjile Hill very heavy artillery fire was visible 
or audible on the right and centre of the Russian army. 

General Stakelberg, in the course of a conversation on the 
I7th October, said he had been restricted to making demonstra- 
tions during the two preceding days. His plan had been to 
place the Eastern Army on the Japanese right flank, and, when 
Europatkin should make his intended grand attack, for it to 
advance simultaneously with the Russian Commander-in-Chief. 
The action of the latter, however, in taking away 25 out of his 
65 battalions prohibited the execution of this scheme. 

An officer arrived from Europatkin's head-quarters at 
10.40 a.m. on the l7th October, who said that the right and 
centre of the Russian army was holding its own, but that three 
days pi-evioosly it had been considerably shaken. 

The head-quarters of the Eastern Army remained at Tang- 
mu-lin-tzu from the 15th to 20th October, when they were 
moved two miles further south, back to Eang-ta-jen-ehan (H 2) 
where they remained until the Russians were divided into the 
f^rst. Second, and Third Manchurian Armies in December 1904. 

Tlie battles on the Sha Ho died out everywhere on the 
20th October, having lasted for ten consecutive days. 

So far as the old Eastern Army is concerned, the net result 
of the operations during the advance from the Hun Ho towards 
Liao-yang, in October 1904, was the complete failure of the 
enterprise, coupled with enormous losses in killed and wounded. 

TJbe exhaustion on both sides was very great, for the Russian 
and Japanese armies remained in actual contact along the 
Sha Ho from the 21st October until winter set in, without any 
great operations being attempted. 

♦ Wai-tou Shan (G 3). 
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(7.) General Report on the Experiences of the 
Russo-Japanese War.* 



Repobt by Colonel W. H.-H. Waters, O.V.O., C.M.a, 
March 1905. 



(7 i.) Ammunition (Artillery). 



Prior to the introduction of quick -flrinfl; field giins, a field 
battery of eight guns and a horse artillery battery of six 
guns had twelve ammunition wagons each, whereas, during the 
campaign of 1904, a quick -firing field battery of eight guns had 
twelve ammunition wagons, but a similar horse battery of six 
guns only had ten wagons. In no battle hithei*to have I seen 
or heard of a single instance of " rapid fire " being employed, 
yet the supply of ammunition mentioi+ed above was not always 
sufficient. On the second day of the battle of Te-li-ssu (15th 
June 1904) I heard the Acting Chief of the StaflT of the 
1st Siberian Army Coi-ps being informed, at 10.30 a.m., that 
only 1,400 rounds for twelve batteries remained in reserve 
in the '* flying parks," which correspond to our ammunition 
oolumna 

The organization of " flying park brigades," which are sub- 
divided into "flying parks," is explained in the War Office 
works on the Russian Army^ and need not therefore be repeated 
here. For the present purpose it suffices to say that during 
the campaign of 1904 a tactical unit did not have a definite 
number of " flying parks " assigned to it On the contrary, the 
system adopted was similar to Lieut.-General Sir W. Nicholson*s 
arrangement of our transport in South Africa, and "flying 
parks were allotted to tactical units according to the necessities 
of ea.ch phase of the war. 

Speaking generally about the expenditure of horse and field 
artillery ammunition during the battles which I witnessed in 
1904, 1 think that each gun should certainly have with it about 
200 rounds. Ammunition columns may be prevented from 
being brought sufficiently close to the batteries owing to the 
state of the roads or other causes, and guns without ammunition 
for an hour or two may mean the loss of a battle, or worse. It 
must not, however, be assumed that the expenditure of field 
artillery ammunition is now invariably larger even in a great 

* The medical portion of this report has been extracted and will be 
foand in the volame of Medioal Reports ; the historical portion has been 
placed at the commencement of this yolnme. 
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battle than was the case before the introduction of quiek-firen. 
The Russians estimated that :8ix Japanese batteries on the 
14th June, at Te-U-ssu, fired about 3,000 rounds, or 88 rounds 
per gun. On the 24th July, at Ta-shih-chiao, the 1st Siberian 
Army Corps was on the right of the Bussian Army ; its sixty 
guns had a good field of fire, and expended about 17»000 rounds 
during the fifteen boilrs' fight — that is to say, at the rate of 
283 rounds per gun, or about one round in three minutes per 
gun. During the fierce battles at Liao-yang, however, on the 
30th August and the three succeeding days, the Russian Army 
bad rather more than four hundred guns, in action ; they fired 
about 120,000 rounds, which was at the rate of only 75 rounds 
daily per gun, and the battles lasted on each of three of those 
days for fifteen hours. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words on the 
subject of expenditure of artillery ammunition by the Japimese, 
as it appeared to me. A Japanese, battery would often fire all 
its six rounds so rapidly one after the otiier as to resemble a 
/m6 de joie, but then there would f re^^uently be a pause, after 
which a similar series would be fired, and so on. Qn the whole, 
I should say that the Japanese average rate of fiire was certainly 
as rapid as that of the Bussian baUeries, although the latter 
could have fired more quickly. The Bussian system of ammuni- 
tion supply worked in a satisfactory manner; the general rule 
wns for two or more wagon bodies, at the discretion of the 
battery commander, to be placed at a convenient spot near 
or fairly near to the guns, and " carriers," each holding four 
.rounds, would be taken from these wagon bodies in numbers 
sufficient to allow of two or sometimes three '' carriers " being 
kept alongside each gun. The remaining wagons, and the 
wagon and gun limbers were taken from two hundred to five 
hundred yards away to n;ore sheltered situations. Occasionally 
guns were supplied fit)m the gun limbers. The formation of 
the ground had,, of course, much to do with the distance main^ 
tained between the guns, and the wagon bodies, or the limbers, 
which supplied. libem. Sometimes the horses would be taken 
out. During the battle of the 81st August at Liao-yang I 
observed that the ammunition for two fidd batteries (sixteen 
guns), which were in gun pits, was brought up by band for a 
distance of about one hundred and fifty yards or more from the 
wagons ; the men brought it up^ in '' carriers '' and had to 
traverse slowly perfectly fiat and open ground. The Japanese 
occasionally fired some shrapnel at them and at the wagons, 
but did scarcely any damage. I think it dangerous to have 
wagons with the guns in action. One or two wagons from a 
battery, would go together to get a fresh supply of ammunition 
from the '* fiying parks," which were situated, as a rule, about 
a mile from the, guns. These " flying parks " also carry small- 
arm ammunition for infantry. 

J waa never permitted to examine closely the contents of a 
limber or wagon, but the boxes are divided into layers, and 
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some space must be used for small stores and spare india-rubber 
buffers. I have, therefore, made the following calculations, 
which are corroborated, because a Russian field artillery officer 
told me on the 13th August 1904«, that a field battery had 
1,300 rounds with it, while my calculations amount to 1,296 
rounds. Elach ammunition wagon has two similar boxes, one 
of which forms its limber, while the other forms its body, the 
wagon and gun limbers being interchangeable. Each box is 
divided into four layers for three " carriers " in each layer, and 
each carrier holds four rounds. The number of rounds put in a 
limber box is 30» and in a wagon body 48. As each field gun 
has one and a half wagons* (twelve per battery of eight guns), 
the number of rounds with it is 162 (36 in the gun limber, and 
126 with the one and a half wagons), and with a horse artillery 
gun 176, while the number of rounds per battery is 1,296 and 
1,066 respectively. 

The quick-firing ammunition is " fixed," the charge and the 
projectile forming one cartridge in a brass case. In the base of 
the cartridge is a cap, which is exploded by means of a striker 
set in motion by a trigger to which a lanyard is permanently 
attached. Shells are carried fuzed. Field and horse artillery 
batteries have shrapnel only. 

In all the- battles which I have seen in 1904 the number 
of premature bursts of Russian shrapnel from field and horse 
artillery guns amounted to, I am inclined to think, about 10 per 
cent, of the number of rounds fired. I have not been able to 
ascertain the exact cause of these mishaps, but incline to the 
opinion^ for reasons which will be seen presently, that the fuzes 
were at fault. Two or three rounds would sometimes burst 
prematurely from the same gun. I also observed quite a 
number of rounds which burst in the bore. In this case it may 
be that the walls of the shrapnel were too thin to withstand the 
very high initial (not muzzle) velocity imparted to a shell 
when a quick-firing gun is fired. The Russian charge of smoke- 
less powder is larger, for equal weights of shell, than with us, 
I think about 10 per cent. I believe the temperature of the 
products of explosion is several hundreds of degrees Fahrenheit 
less in the case of the Russian powder than with cordite, 
which means that the erosion would also be less. The quick- 
firing field gun cannot be Bred until the breech has been 
properly closed, and, so far fus I saw, the gunners were always 
very steady indeed. 

Some say that the cause of the premature bursts was the 
gi*eat expenditure of ammunition during the earlier phases ot 
the war up to the 24tli July (battle of Ta-shih-chiao), and that 
a fresh supply of indifferent quality was made in a hurry. 
Apart from my belief that the available quantity of ammunition 
could not have been fired prior to the end of July, the fact 

• Baoh gun ■honld have two wagons aocording to the latest regala- 

tiODB. 
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remains that prematures occurred before that date with the 
original supply. 

In the last paragraph liut one I mentioned that the fuzes 
might very possibly have been faulty. The fuze for the quick- 
firing field gun is a combined time and percussion one. It is 
divided, for time purpose, into 130 divisions, each of which 
corresponds to 140 feet (20 sajen). Slirapnel can therefore be 
fired up to a range of 6,066 yards. On the right of the zero on the 
fuze is a hole wMch leads to the interior of the fuze, and oti the 
left of the zero is such another hole. One of these holes comes 
into use when the fuze is to be employed as a percussion one, and 
the other if shrapnel is to be used as case shot. May not some 
defect in the manufacture, of the fuze cause premature bursts ? 

The Russian smokeless powder gives off a good deal of 
brown smoke on ignition, which disperses more or less rapidly 
according to the state of the atmosphere. Under certain 
conditions of light this brown smoke is visible up to a distance 
of a thousand yards or more. It seemed to me that the whole 
of the charge was not invariably ignited before leaving the 
muzzle. Tlie white " bursts " of the shells were very distinct. 

Each carrier, or tray for ammunition, has a folding steel 
handle in the centre of each side, which lies flat when turned 
down for travelling. The object of these handles is that two 
men should bring up each carrier, but it frequently happened 
that one man would do tbis^ placing the carrier on his back 
and holding it with his arms behind his head, but his progress 
was of course slow, owing to the weight (about 65 lbs.). 

I saw frequently, when I was near Russian guns in action, 
how difficult it often is to distinguish the enemy's guns when 
these were not concealed behind a ridge, the range and the light 
being the causes of this difficulty. Yet Russian artillery 
officers are well accustomed to smokeless powder, as they have 
used it at manoeuvres for tliirteen years to my knowledge. If, 
therefore, troops, whether artillery or infantry, be trained in 
time of peace to see only the smoke of black powder, and are 
afterwards pitted against a real enemy, who fires smokeless 
powder from his guns, I consider it highly probable that they 
may be crushed before they can locate the hostile guns^ which 
is a very difficult thing to do at times, as those with whom I 
served in Manchuria know. To give an artillery a highly- 
finished gun, to make it accustomed to seeing only black 
powder used against it at manoeuvres, and then suddenly to 
place it in action against an artillery which has practised for 
years in looking for hostile gims firing smokeless powder, seems 
to me wicked. I write strongly because I can claim the 
advantage of having seen how difficult it often is for an artillery 
which has, for many years, only used smokeless powder at 
manoeuvres, and which has also ha.d much experience iu action^ 
to locate the enemy's guns. 
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(7 ii.) Ammunition' (Infantry). 



Great quantities of the infantry small-arm ammunition 
issued in Manchuria in 1904 had been manufactured between 
the years 1894 and 1898, the re-armament of the Russian 
infantry with its present magazine rifle having been commenced 
in 1893. 

When men were going into action they were usually 
provided with not less than 150 rounds, and sometimes with 
200 rounds each. The cartridges are placed in clips in packets 
of five, and, for purposes of transport, three dips are put in a 
cardboard box. Twenty cardboard boxes (300 rounds) are 
packed in zinc inside a wooden box. Fresh supplies were 
brought up when needed from the two-wheeled one-horse 
ammunition carts^ which can go almost anywhere. The small- 
arm ammunition expended by the 1st Siberian Corps at the 
battle of Te-li-ssu on the 15th June, had not all been replaced 
by the 27th June. The corps in question was in close touch 
with the Japanese, and had a rearguard action near Kai-ping; 
which is about twenty miles south of Ta-shih-chiaK>, the railway 
junction for Ying-kou, on the latter date. I saw a telegram 
which was despatched from the 1st Siberian Corps to Army 
Head-Quarters at Ta-shih-chiao, begging for the immediate 
despatch of 300,000 rounds of small-arm ammunition, as this 
was " very scarce indeed/* Fortunately for the Russians, the 
Japanese did not push on, or they might have captured Ta-shih- 
chiao some weeks before they actually did so. 

Captain* Beichmann, U.S.A.,* was talking to me one day 
about the expenditure of small-arm ammunition from magazine 
rifles, and he told me that, at the time when Ladysmith was 
relieved, Botha had only about 2,000 men. They had scarcely 
any food or water, and did not leave their trenches for four 
days, but each man had about 500 cartridges. 

I never could extract accurate information as to the actual 
expenditure of small-arm ammunition in action. The Russian 
staff would never let me see their figures on the subject^ for 
some reason or another, and, as the army was so large in the 
big battles, it is wiser not to make hypothetical calculations. 
I think we shall have some accurate details on the matter before 
very long. 

' This war has proved that the small calibre bullet of *3-inoh 
or so is perfectly efficient against the Japanese, and I suppose 
no troops possess gi*eater resolution than they do. 

* Militarr attach^ with Transvaal and Orange Free State foroei» 
3899-1900. ' 
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(7 ill.) Armament (Artillery). 



Although my permit from Army Head-Quarters to see and 
report upon matters connected with the war was of an unusually 
comprehensive character, I was, nevertheless, much hampered 
in my endeavours to study the details of the Bussian artillexy 
armament. 

There were three points of first-rate importance to be con- 
isiidered, namely, the suitability of modem quick-firing systems 
in general, the question of the best calibre for field guns — in 
other words, the weight of the projectile — and the desirability 
or otherwise of providing protective shields for field artillery. 

With respect to the first point, the capability of quick- 
firing systems of withstanding unimpaired the rough usage 
incidental to a campaign^ and of course I refer only to systems 
in which the gun recoils on the carriage, I now think it may 
be doubtful iraether the German system of 1896 (no recoil of 
the gun on the carriage) be not preferable to more modem 
types. 

The Bussian carriage has done well in spite of very rough 
usage^ over terrible roads^ on the march, but it has failed on 
many occasions in action, one cause of failure being the hydraulic 
buffer. Unless we are absolutely certain that our buffer will 
not so faiJ« unless of course damaged by a shell, I really think a 
system like the German one of 1896 would prove to be more 
reliable. It will be slower, it is true, but, on the other hand, 
I did not see or hear of a single instance in 1904 when ''rapid 
fire" was used, from which I argue that a gun need not be 
capable of being fired very quickly. 

Facts are facts ; the Japanese artillery in 1 904 was not of 
the most approved type, but it was more efficient than the 
Russian, on the whole. This was partly due to the superior 
training of the Japanese, but the Russians became efficient with 
practice, although this efficiency was perforce of no avail when 
the hydraulic buffer failed. It may be, and on this point the 
School of Gunnery is best competent to form an opinion, that, 
with proper attention, the hydraulic buffer can be easily kept in 
proper working order for any requisite time. I was told that 
hydraulic buffers failed owing to an insufficient supply of 
liquid, which suggests leakage after a certain number of rounds 
have been fired, coupled with exceedingly strenuous marches. 
I did not learn the composition of the liquid employed, but 
think there is glycerine in it. 

There is no doubt, however, that the chief cause of failures 
rested with the india-rubber buffer, which is used to bring the 
gun back to the firing position. There were several compkinte 
on this score after the battles at Liao-yang. The inrlia-mbber 
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appears sometimes to have become too hot without " rapid fire " 
being used. Some batteries have been obliged to get new 
carriapres or guns, or both, as a result of prolonged battles* Bat 
the guns and their fittings had sufiered chiefly from want of 
ordinary and proper care. 

The Russian quick-firing field gun is 'placed in a cradle 
which recoils down the traU on discharge, a steel plate, with 
rivets and guides fitting between the brackets of the trail The 
recoil is absorbc'l by a hydraulic bufier, underneath the carriage, 
and also by the india-rubber buffer. This buffer brings the gun 
back to the firing position; it is hollow, and of circular 
section, about three inches in diameter, and is bound with wire 
at intervals of about four inches. A rod with a cross-head 
passes down the core of the buffer when the gun in fired; 
otherwise the buffer would not keep straight. 

The first occasion on which I saw the Russian field guns 
fired was at practice in May 1904, and ii seemed to me then, 
although they had only been fired once previously, that the 
india-rubber buffer was scarcely sufficiently powerful to bring 
the gun back to the firing position. The contractors possibly 
provided an inferior quality of india-rubber. 

The campaign of 1904 has demonstrated that a modem 
system of quick-firing field artillery will withstand any possible 
amount of exceptionally difficult marching, but it has also 
proved that neither the Russian hydraulic buffer nor the india- 
rubber one will always withstand, unimpaired, the tests to which 
they may be subjected in action. Possibly the extraordinarily 
difficult marches weakened the hydraulic buffer, but I do not 
see how they could have affected the india-rubber. The position 
of the hydraulic buffer underneath the carriage is a very safe one ; 
on the other hand, the india-mbber buffer is exposed to bullets 
between the brackets of the trail. 

The spade of the Russian gun is fixed rigidly to the trail at 
an angle of about 45 degrees, and the "jump" of the gun on 
discharge is considerable on average soil. 

The field gun is sighted on the left side with a tangent scale 
and circular trunnion sight, and there are two small handwheels, 
one for giving elevation and the other for traversing the cradle 
through a small angle. There are axle-tree seats, but none for 
the laying or the firing numbers. On the march three men are 
carried on the gun limber. 

To open the breech of the gun a small vertical handle is 
pressed lightly downwards; this movement operates a spring, 
and enables the breech to be pulled open horizontally by the 
handle, the arrangement being very simple, and apparently 
strong. 

In case of a missfire the striker can be recocked without 
opening the breech, and the striker cannot touch the cap until 
the breech has been properly closed. 
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The calibre of field guns was a much disputed point in 1902, 
when I was Military Attache in Berlin. Several prominent 
German artillerists urged the desirability of reducing the calibre 
of horse and field artillery quick-firing guns from about three 
inches to two or two and a half inches, while substituting for 
shrapnel shells common shells, filled with a high-explosive, 
which would burst into a very large number of small fragments, 
each capable, however, of penetrating gun shields. I confess I 
was rather taken with the idea at firat, but practical experience 
in the field has led me to alter my opinion completely. After 
witnessing numerous battles I hold that an army ought to 
possess a sufficiently mobile, but powerful and long-ranging, 
field artillery (also a similar mountain artillery when requisite). 
I believe that field guns of 2 ' 5 inches calibre or less would 
never do in practice ; their inferiority in range and power would 
soon cause them to be crushed, possibly before they could get 
close enough to the hostile guns to fire a shot. 

Turning now to the question of protective shields for field 
artillery, the Russians were not provided with them. But I 
think that shields would be of very great advantage, both from 
a moral and from a physical point of view, in increasing con- 
fidence and diminishing losses. I feel convinced that Russian 
batteries would at times have advanced during a battle to within 
considerably closer ranges, when they could have seen their 
targets better, if they had been provided with shields. The 
only infantry shelter trenches which gave good protection 
against Japanese shrapnel were those of deep and narrow section, 
and protection of much the same kind would be afforded to 
gunners by shielda The chief argument against them is the 
additional weight behind the team which they would entail. 
Now Russian artillery horses, though wiry, are not powerful, 
nor are they driven nearly so well as our teams are. Tet they 
withstood really well the hardships of all kinds to which they 
were frequently exposed, and had they been driven as our men 
drive I am sure they coidd have managed shields also. These 
can certainly be arranged for in some way, because as a general 
rule it is quite sufficient if field batteries move at a walk. On 
these very rare occasions (and I never saw one in 1904) when a 
more rapid pace is necessary for a short distance, I imagine 
that our powerful and carefully driven teams would not succumb 
to shields. 

But, whether shields be adopted or not, I think the Russian 
system of ammunition supply, where the wagons are not placed 
between the guns, but at some distance away from them, ought 
to be employed. On several occasions I saw Japanese guns 
firing from long or medium ranges at small targets, and their 
accuracy was such that, on similar occasions, an ammunition 
wagon or wagons placed between guns could certainly be struck, 
and exploded not infrequently. This risk of losing ammunition 
seems too great to be contemplated, and although shields wiU 
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certainly give good protection against time shrapnel fire, they 
could not prevent a high-explosive or percussion shrapnel shell 
from destroying a precious wagon-load of ammunition, and 
might indeed aid it in doing so by causing the shell to burst. 

Armament, however, is not everything, as was decisively 
shown in 1904 ; the Russian quick-firiDg field gun is better 
than the Japanese weapon, but the practice from the latter was 
superior to that from the former, and the Japanese artillery 
tactics were better than those of the Russian, the simple expla- 
nation being that the Japanese were manifestly better trained, and 
had had more practice. Without plenty of practice one cannot 
utilize properly the advantages ofiered by a good gun, and the 
expense of it would be money well saved in the end because 
much less ammunition would then be expended in action. 

Indirect fire was employed more often than direct fire by 
the Russian field ai'tillery. The instrument used for it is a 
goniometer {uglomer) or angle -measurer, and as it is described 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution, *' Trans- 
lations, &c. : December 1904, page 202," it is unnecessary to 
explain it here. I think, however, from what I have heard, 
that our system for indirect fire is the better one of the two. 

The Russian quick-firing field artillery was provided ¥rith 
telephones at the rate of one for each brigade of batteries, in 
order to observe and correct the fire. The observing post may 
be a considerable distance from the guns, and out of sight of 
these, so that telephones are really very necessary. Howitzer 
batteries, curiously enough, were not supplied with them. Owing 
to the absence of telephonic communication a battery had some- 
times to be placed in a more exposed situation, perhieips in front 
of a village instead of behind it, in order to enable -the observa- 
tion and correction of its fire to be carried out within a 
reasonable period of time. 

The Russian authorities, prior to the battle at Liao-yang, 
decided to make some use of siege guns in the defence of 
positions. I never saw any of these guns except at a railway 
station, as they were not employed with any of the forces to 
which I was attached. The guns were 6-inch breech-loaders 
(not quick-firing), and about thirteen feet in length. The 
weight of each gun without the breech block was 1 ton 16 cwt. 
2 qrs. 25 lbs., and with the breech block, 1 ton 18 cwt. 1 qr. 
27 lbs., the weight of the block being, therefore, 1 cwt 3 qrs. 
2 lbs. The diameter of the limber wheels of the travelling 
carriage was less than that of the gun carriage wheels, which 
was about 5 feet. The gun carriage had, of course, " travelling " 
holes and '* firing " holes. 

There was no modem mountain artillery in 1904 with that 
portiou of the Russian Army to which 1 was attached, only a 
few old pattern guns of no use. By the 1st December, how- 
ever, seven mountain batteries of quick-firing guns had reached 
the field army, where, for the time being at any rate, they were 
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no longer required. The effect of the Japanese mountain 
batteries was very great owing to their range and power. It 
was quite remarkable to see how successful they were against 
Russian field guns or infantry. 

There is no doubt about the necessity of having powerful 
field guns, but one should be careful not to go too tur in this 
direction. It is quite sufficient if a field gun can move at a 
good walk, but there is no object in having guns of such extreme 
range that you cannot utilize this quality, nor should the shells 
be so heavy as to require an inordinate length of battery trans- 
port. There must also be some efficient means of checking 
recoil, otherwise in a battle lasting for days the gunners will get 
exhausted. But that a gun should be capable of firing a large 
number of rounds in a minute is, I believe, quite unnecessary. 
Guns in large numbers do not get so close to each other or to 
infantry as to necessitate ** rapid fire," but they should have 
shields. 
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(7 iv.) Armament (Infantry). 



There is one point connected with the armament of infantry 
to which attention should be drawn as a result of the campaign 
of 1904. This campaign has proved that hand-to-hand fighting 
may often occur. There were instances of it daring the war, 
notably at liao-yang, when some of the trenches of the Ist 
Siberian Army Corps, to which I was attached, were taken and 
re-taken. The length of the Japanese rifle and bayonet is, I 
understand, about three inches less than in the case of the 
Russians, and the Japanese have certainly held their own in 
bayonet chargea 

But if troops, who are about to be attacked with the bayonet, 
be good shots, and not hopelessly outnumbered, I consider that 
no infantry could get near enough to them to use the bayonet, 
or to put it in another way, fire should be the predominant 
factor in a battle. 

Concerning the armament of infantry officers, I did not 
procure any evidence in favour of giving them rifles, which are 
also cumbersome. As frontal attacks have to be reckoned with, 
it seems to me that officers should be easily distinguisimble by 
those in their immediate neighbourhood for purposes of command 
A word may also be said about revolvers : a bullet from a * 44 
revolver will probably keep a man quiet for a quarter of an 
hour, whereas a smaller bullet will probably not do so, according 
to expert evidence. 

In order to keep dust ofl* the breech of the rifle the Russians 
tie a rag round it, and stuff another down the barreL I do not 
i^member seeing a sight protector in use. 

The calibre of the Japanese rifle is a trifle smaller* than that 
^f the Russian one, which is • 3-inch, but it has proved thoroughly 
efficient against European troops, as a large proportion of the 
^y^nnds inflicted by it were slight, but they usually, although 
not invariably» put men out of action. 

RosBian rifles are not cleaned with oil, as this is said to clog 
llie mechanism in very cold weather. Vaseline or a lard mixture 
is uaad instead. The German firm of amall-arm makers at 
Soemmeida, in Germany, is a branch of the Ehrhardt factory at 
n^MMldor^ 9^^ makes a kind of vaseline paste which I have 
itmtA veiy effioient in all weathers. 

^^ HqMA bayonets are browned, and I never observed 

n^ttiVNC in any ^^^> however bright. 
"^WMMa oooasionally in 1904 that men clubbed their 
Ull»*^^wS V *Mi ia considered likely to occur with our troops, 
^■i^^^ nkouU be really strong and in one piece. 

• The calibre ii '256 inch. 
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(7 V.) ArtiUery. 



The technical points connected with the Russian quick-firing 
artillery, which relate to tJie construction of the gun and its 
ammunition, have been dealt with separately under the headings 
" Ammunition " and " Armament." 

Formerly, it was the custom to regard the rdle of artillery in 
a battle as being chiefly preparatory, or subsidiary to infantry. 
I confess that, although I was by training an artillery officer, I 
used to think that the physical effect of field artillery would not 
be very great throughout a campaign. But I had not then had 
the numerous opportunities which have since been vouchsafed 
to me of being with troops subjected to a violent and well- 
directed artillery fire. By the light of my new experiences I 
can see no reason why artUlery should not often be the decisive 
factor, and it certainly was at Te-li-ssu on the 15th June, when 
the Russians would have been defeated even if the Japanese 
had not also turned their right flank. Although, throughout the 
campaign, a large proportion of Japanese shrapnel burst too 
high, too 8hort, or too far, it was impossible to avoid noticing 
their general accui'acy, and I imagine that such excellent results 
could only have been attained by constant practice in time 
of peace. 

Theoretically the Russian quick-firing artillery at Te-li-ssu 
on the 14th and 15th June ought to have crushed the Japanese 
batteries which were not so armed, and were inferior to the 
Russian guns. But, instead of this, the Japanese artillery 
practically won the battle and gained a decisive victory. 

The Russian batteries which were in Manchuria in May 1904 
had only been in possession of their quick-firing guns for about 
four months, and had had scarcely any opportunities of carrying 
out gun practice with them. On the 25th May, at Hai-cheng, I 
saw iNo. 4 Battery of the Ist Eastern Siberian Artillery Brigade 
at gun practice. Prior to its jurival in the theatre of war it 
had been No. 3 Battery of the 25th Field Artillery Brigade in 
European Russia. Only once prior to the 25th May had the battery 
been able to fire, whilst the 1st Siberian Army Corps, to which 
it belonged, was destined to take part, three weeks afterwards, in 
the disastrous attempt to relieve Port Arthur. On the 25th May 
the practice was carried out in country broken up by low hills ; 
the ranges were unknown and were estimated by section com- 
mandersy the " bracket " system being employed and each section 
doing its own ranging by means of time shrapnel. I dislike this 
system, which renders it very difficult to estimate correctly where 
a shell bursta The range estimates varied greatly, and while 
the drill was good the shooting wa^ d^idedl^ bad, Want of 
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practice was the reason, and the result was not to be wondered 
at Plenty of service practice is necessary, and the cost of it 
will certainly be saved over and over again in war by a greatJy 
diminished waste of ammunition caused by shells bursting 
without inflicting any damage whatever. On taking up a 
position the battery in question dug holes for the spades ; there 
was scarcely any recoil of the gun carriage, but the "jump " was 
great and each gun was relaid after every round. 

The proportion of Russian field guns to infantry had been 
originally fixed at a very low figure, namely, 2*7 guns per 
battalion. In order to bring the field artillery in Manchuria up 
to this strength, it was necessary to draw upon some of the 
artillery brigades of the regular army in European Russia, which 
accordingly despatched twenty-eight field batteries to the Far 
East in order to provide guns for the East Siberian Rifles which 
still required them, and other units. For instance. No. 4 Battery 
of the 34th Field Artillery Brigade from the Vllth Army Corps 
at Simferopol was made up to war strength by drawing upon 
other batteries of that brigade, and it was at Chelyabinsk, the 
western terminus of the Siberian railway on its way to the Far 
East on the 27th March 1904, while No. 3 Battery'of the 19th 
Field Artillery Brigade from the Xllth Army Corps in the Kiev 
military district was at Krasnoyarsk on the 31st March. 

As the campaign progressed and several more army corps 
had to be sent to Manchuria than had been originally con- 
templated, the proportion of field guns rose from 2'7 per 
battalion to 3*3 (1,056 guns to 316 battalions). As a general 
rule twelve wagons sufficed for a field battery, but not always, 
even although "rapid tire" was not used. Two wagons for 
each field gun would be safer, and three better still, but then 
the length of battery transport becomes a serious problem, 
which must be solved by compromise. I cannot agree with the 
theory that, because a gun can fire, say, nine rounds a minute 
instead of three, you may safely have two-gun instead of 
six-such gun batteries. Suppose a gun be disabled under 
circumstances, the tire is reduced at once by fifty per cent, in 
a two-gun battery. 

As late as the 12th August 1904, there were, I believe, with 
the Russian Field Army in Manchuria, only two mountain 
batteries, cmd these were of an antiquated and practically 
useless pattern; they were still in use in October 1904. In 
July 1904 great hopes were built upon the expected arrival of 
some quick-firing mountain batteries of the most modem type, 
but they were only seven in number (fifty-six guns), and were 
on their way in August with the 5th Siberian Army Corps, 
which had been formed from reserve troops in European BusHia. 
The fact was that only very few quick-firing mountain guns had 
then been manufactured. I have not yet had an opportunity of 
seeing any of these new guns, none having been attached to the 
forces with which I was present A Russian general told me 
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on the 11th June just before the battle of Te-li-ssu, that the 
Japanese mountain guns were ineffective at ranges exceeding 
3,300 yards, and he maintained that the Russian quick-tiring 
field guns would, therefore, "sweep them out of action" at 
5,500 yards with perfect safety, which, in theory, they ought to 
have done. But the re-armament having been so long delay^, the 

Smners could not at that date utilize the power of their guns, 
e admitted that mountain guns can be taken over ground im- 
passable for field artillery. Until the battle on the 14th and 
15th June the general, like all of us who were with him, had no 
conception of what field and mountain artillery could effect in 
the hands of troops like the Japanese. 

But the Russian field artillery was not armed throughout 
with quick-firers. The war broke out before the re-armament 
had been completed even in European Russia, so that when the 
Jst Army Corps from St. Petersburg was mobilized, it had to be 
provided with field artillery from another military district 
(Warsaw). When the 4th Siberian Army Corps was formed 
from Siberian reserve troops, there was either no time, or else it 
was not considered worth while, to procure quick-firing field 
guns for it, and the corps in question was, therefore, sent to the 
front with old pattern field guns and fuzes. It is not surprising 
that the 4th Siberian Army Corps continually suffered very 
heavily. 

Of course everybody is aware that to sacrifice guns under 
certain circumstances is the duty of all good artillery, but to 
preach the doctrine of being almost reckless in this respect was 
strange, especially when the very great difficulty of replacing 
guns lost in Manchuria be considered. Tet this doctrine was 
loudly preached, but not until after the battle of the Ta-lu on 
the Ist May, the first of an unbroken series of Russian defeats. 
When General Kuropatkin came to see the 1st Siberian Army 
Corps at Hal-cheng on the 2Sth May, prior to its attempt, to 
which I know he was opposed, to relieve Port Arthur, I heard 
him say to some Russian officers that because modem quick- 
firing field guns have such long range and are so accurate it is a 
great mistake to be fearful of losing them. His argument was 
not very logical, and I believe he wanted to infuse faith into 
the artillery which had bad scarcely any practice with their 
new guns, and to encourage the infantry by having artillery in 
support, not at long but at relatively short ranges. A very 
senior staff officer had also proclaimed a similar doctrine after 
the Ta-lu battle, but prior to that at Te-li-ssu, although when 
guns were lost at the latter, he told me it was an unfortunate 
occurrence to which " we are not accustomed." 

General Kuropatkin did not make all the use he might have 
done of his artillery, for, at Liao-yatig, he had available six 
hundred guns, but only a little over four hundred were in action, 
and this was the case when it was vitally important to over- 
power the Japanese artillery. More Russian guns could have 
been used with great effect at I4m>yang. 
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The general opinion of the Russians was opposed at first to 
the use of heavy mobile guns for field service ; the view taken 
was that the Boers used them because tbey had little else in the 
shape of artillery, but that their effect was, as a rule, trifling. 
The Japanese were said to have copied us as we copied the 
Boers, and the Russians stated that, for moral reasons only, they 
felt obliged at last to follow suit. When a Russian general told 
me on the 18th August that twenty 6-inch siege guns had been 
mounted, by the aid of a narrow-gauge light railway, in some of 
the works round Liao-yang, he expressed the view that this was 
** childishness." I have come to the conclusion that there is a 
great future for powerful, mobile artillery employing long range 
indirect shrapnel fire. The enemy may not be able for a long 
time, if at all, to locate the positions whence it comes, but by 
long range I do not mean extreme range. To make really good 
use of sucii artillery, much shooting will be necessaiy in time of 
peace. This, however, would be true economy in the end, 
because there would be. then much less useless expenditure of 
costly ammunition in battles, whence the corollary that ammuni- 
tion will be a much less expensive item, and its transport will 
be less difficult, as, a smaller quantity being used, there will not 
be so much to carry. Even the Japanese, splendidly as their 
artillery served them in 1904, must have regretted that 
thousands of their shells did not burst at a more destructive 
height, when the results would have been greater for a smaller 
expenditure of ammunition. 

Whatever types of guns be used in the field, artillery firing 
at long ranges, especially if crops be standing, should guard 
most carefully against causing loss to its own troops in front. 
Incidents of this kind most certainly shake troops, even those of 
remarkable steadiness, which the Russians undoubtedly are. 
There were several instances of such disasters in 1904, which 
more than once compelled Russian troops to evacuate important 
positions gained with heavy loss, and admittedly demoralized 
them, or rather, their remncmts for future operation& 

This is one good reason for limiting the range of guns em- 
ployed with an army in the field; a very long range will 
certainly cause guns to fire at their own troops at times, or else 
they will not fire at all for fear of hurting them. Guns with 
an army in the field cannot safely be used like guns in a 
besieged fortress where the positions of the garrison seldom 
change. 

At a range of 6,000 yards it is oft^n uncommonly difficult to 
distinguish the target, so that to have a very heavy gun merely 
to be able to fire at extreme ranges seems to me a mistake. 
After my experiences in 1904 I would much sooner have a 
16-pr. gun with 200 rounds per gun with the battery than an 
18-pr. which had only 150 rounds per gun, and 1904 has shown 
that about 200 rounds per gun is the minimum supply which a 
field battery should have with it. 
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It is not to be wondered at that military Listorians, writing 
about the same operations, often differ widely concerning matters 
of fact. The following is a case in point, showing how even eye- 
witnesses present in different parts of the same battle-field, dis- 
agree ; there was great diversity of opinion as to the number of 
gnns in action in the Japanese centre at Te-li-ssu on the 15th 
June. One view was that there were seven batteries (forty -two 
guns) there, while others declared the number was eighteen.* 

Turning now to the tactics of artillery in 1904 the general 
remark may be made that, on the Russian side, both in attack 
and defence, batteries were dispersed rather than concentrated ; 
there was an absence of unity of command, batteries constantly 
selecting the targets which attracted them most for the time 
being, and only a portion of the relatively weak artillery force 
was used, when the whole of it could have been advantageously 
employed. I know of an instance in one of the corps of the 
Eastern Army where an entire brigade of thirty-two quick- 
firing field guns was kept well away from the field at the 
battle of the Sha Ho when its presence was greatly needed. This 
was characteristic of Russian tactics ; troops were often wasted 
either by not being used when they could have been employed, 
or else by being sent forward in drib] eta 

Prior to the battles of the Sha Ho the 1st and 3rd Siberian 
Army Corps had each received a howitzer battery. These two 
corps were to attack some very difficult passes on the 11th 
October, while the remaining army corps of the Eastern Army 
namely, the 2nd East Siberian, was to be in reserve. On the 
10th October the howitzer battery of the 3rd Siberian Army 
Corps was detached to join the 2nd as a temporary measure. I 
could see no reason for this, and much against it, although I do 
not believe that the attack of the 3rd Corps would have succeeded 
had its howitzers not been taken away. 

The experience of actual war made the Russian batteries 
really efficient in time, although this was a costly method of 
acquiring efficiency, but the Japanese artillery in the various 
battles which I witnessed was almost always better handled 
than the Russian. Sometimes, however, the Japanese batteries 
presented very good targets ; I saw some at Te-li-ssu on the 
15th June whicn stood out clear on the sky-line for a con- 
siderable time and well within the range of the Russian quick- 
firing field guns, whose shooting, however, seemed poor, which 
was not to be wondered at considering that they had had 
scarcely any previous practice. 

It was on the 14th June at Te-lissu that I first saw the 
Japanese artillery in action ; the Russians estimated its strength 
at thirty-six guns, whereas General Stakelberg had only brought 

* The 13th and 15th Japanese Artillery Hegiments with a total of twelve 
batteries were in the centre ; the 3rd Artillery BegimeTit (six batteries) 
was on their right and might ihereforo be inoladed, which woald make the 
total eighteen correct. 
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up three batteries (twenty-four guns), although there was room 
for many more, which were indeed actually available. One of 
these three batteries was the one I had seen at gun practice 
on the 25th May, and all its officers were wounded, but the 
battery remained in action. Both the Russian and Japanese 
batteries often fired a series of eight or six rounds each very 
rapidly, after which a battery would pause for some time. The 
Japanese guns were well laid for directioi^and the ranging was, 
generally speaking, good, but many of their shrapnel burst much 
too high and several were blind. 

As the campaign of 1904 progressed and the Russian bat- 
teries became more accustomed to their new guns and got more 
practice, recourse was usually had to indirect fire. I am strongly 
of opinion that this method ought to be largely practised by 
field artillery. In support of this statement I will relate what 
happened at the battle of Liao-yang on the 30th and 31st 
August The batteries of the 1st Siberian Array Corps were 
placed in pairs, as a rule, in gun-pits, to suit the defensive 
requirements, although at first, on the 30th August, one battery 
from each of the two artillery brigades of four batteries each 
was held in reserve until the Japanese attack developed itself. 
Now most of the batteries suffered a good deal of loss, but two 
batteries were placed on the open plam some distance in rear 
of a ridge and employed indirect fire. It was very interesting 
to observe the efforts made by Japanese batteries to locate these 
two ; the efforts were quite unsuccessful until midday on the 
31st August, when I went with General Stakelberg to another 
part of the position. Judging by the situation of the two 
batteries it seemed as if the Japanese guns would soon get their 
range, but they failed to do so. 

The Japanese expended about a thousand shrapnel over 
ground where they thought the reserves of the 1st Siberian 
Anny Corps stood, but the Russians had no reserves left. This 
heavy Japanese fire was preparator}' to the last and also 
unsuccessful attack on the Russian right on the 31st August, 
and is a good argument against the French rafale system. 

Of course there is always the element of luck to be taken 
into account On the 31st August at Liao-yang, when the 
situation was extremely critical, two Russian field guns were 
sent forward on to the open plain to assist in repelling a very 
resolute Japeineso attack on the trenches. The Japanese were 
beaten off and the two guns suffered no loss. On the other 
hand, a battery in gun pits in the same section of the defence 
had about one hundred casualties in a veiy brief period during 
the same attack, whereas another battery alongside it, also in 
gun pits, had none. The former of these two batteries then 
changed position slightly to the rear and had no more losses, 
the «fa[)anese shells continuing to burst where it had previously 
stood. It is very difficult nowadays to silence hostile artillery, 
as this is often very hard to locate if it takes advantage of its 
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long range and cover. Notwithstanding the tremendously heavy 
Japanese fire at Liao-yang not one of the batteries of the 1st 
Siberian Array Corps was silenced there. 

During the battle of the 2nd September at Liao-yang I 
observed a Japanese battery whose shells fell persistently from 
150 to 200 yards short of the Russian guns; it seemed to me 
that the Japanese battery was firing at about its extreme limit 
of range. In support of this statement it may be mentioned 
that there were numerous instances in 1904 of shrapnel bullets 
remaining embedded in men, possibly because, having been fired 
at long ranges, their velocity on impact was not sufficient to 
carry them through a man's Ixxiy. Such wounds were of course 
more difficult to treat than others, especially as the shrapnel 
bullets were relatively soft, and splintere4. 

Although at Liao-yang on the 31st August the fire of the 
Japanese guns, while preparing for the last attack before dark, 
was so heavy as ideally to resemble musketry fire in its rapidity, 
still it was not "rapid fire," nor did I observe or hear of in 
any battle ** rapid fire " being employed by any of the Russian 
batteries. I think they might have had recourse to it with 
advantage sometimes, say at the rate of five or six rounds per 
minute per gun, so as, for instance, possibly to have crushed some 
Japanese batteries at Liao-yang whiek were compelled by the 
Russian guns to change position. 

The most rapid rate of fire of which I beard in 1904 was 
from a battery of eight field guns at Liao-yang, which, its 
commander stated, expended 4,000 rounds in 15 hours. This 
works out at the rate of less than 34 rounds per gun in 60 
minutes, from which it may be fairly argued that costly quick- 
firing guns capable of firing a dozen or more rounds per minute 
are not necessary. 

The sharp look-out kept by Japanese batteries in action was 
well exemplified on the 14th June at Te-li-ssu. One of them 
was engaged with the Russian artillery when General Stakel- 
berg and his staff rode on to an eminence between some batteries 
and infantry in action ; the Japanese, possibly taking them for 
troops^ at once fired a couple of good ranging shots and then 
fired a series of well-aimed shrapnel. If the staff had been a 
battery coming into action there must have been several 
casualties at least, as the target would have been both broad 
and deep, while the party was less than a dozen strong and the 
bullets fell all around it. General Stakelberg formed a very 
conspicuous mark, because he invariably wore a white tunic in 
action until the weather became cold. I frequently noticed the 
habit of the Japanese ^nners of sending shells at very small 
isolated parties, consisting, perhaps, of not more than two or 
three persons. Captain Reichmann, the United States Military 
Attach^, told me Uiat when he was with De Wet in the Boer 
War our artillery often adopted this plan, with the result that 
some Boers were almost aJwajs hit, which made them very 
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cautious. Captain Reichmann is a believer in the system, but 
indiscriminate artillery firing may, it most be remembered, 
expend a quantity of precious ammunition out of all proportion 
to the results gained, and possibly prevent a defeat from being 
turned into a rout on some subsequent occasion, owing to want 
of shells. 

With regard to the question of accuracy of fire throughout 
1904, the Japanese gunnery was decidedly superior to the 
Russian ; the latter improved of course very considerably as 
time went on, but although the Russians possessed the better 
gun, they did not attain the same level of excellence as the 
Japanese, who were very good, but not perfect I did, however, 
see during the battle on the Sha Ho in October 1904, some 
excellent work done by Russian batteries ; the Japanese, who 
were holding the Russian lefb, which was endeavouring to turn 
the enemy's right flank, brought three batteries into action 
to defend some passes in the mountains ; three Russian field 
batteries opened on them and quickly silenced them for a time, 
and on every subsequent occasion when these Japanese guns 
came into action, the Russian batteries very soon made them 
cease firing. 

It seems to me clear, as the result of what I observed in 
the battles at which I was present from June to October 1904, 
that field guns should have shields, and be as powerful as is 
consistent with a supply of about 200 rounds per gun ; they 
should be able to move at a good walk, and possess efficient 
means of checking recoil, so as to lighten the labours of the 
gunner. I never once saw a field battery in 1904 move at a 
more rapid pace, and, as r^ards the supply of ammunition 
with a battery, shells should not be so heavy as to require an 
inordinate length of battery transport. Field artillery should 
be trained to use effectively not only direct but also indirect fire, 
and to do this with safety over one's own troops at long range 
is an art which can only be acquired by plenty of practice. It 
may be that about 6,000 yards is the practical limit of range 
for field artillery in a big battle where each side has large 
numbers of guns. At any rate it is uncommonly difficult to 
locate well-placed hostile artillery at such a distance as this. 

There was an occasion at the battle of the Sha Ho on the 
13th October which, had it been taken advantage of, would, I 
believe, have enabled the Japanese to cut off a large portion 
of the Eastern Army under General Stakelberg. When his 
2nd Corps on the right of his army was attacking a high ridge 
held by the Japanese, one battery of mountain artillery brought 
up there would have played havoc with the Russian infantry 
and ammunition wagons packed in the valley close below. 
The opportunity was such a striking one and, apparently, so 
feasible, that it seemed surprising no advantage was taken of 
it. This is an instance of the chances sometimes offered in a 
great battle to a very small force of artillery. 
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In 1904 the decisive artillery ranges were long rather than 
short. It was curious to see what a large proportion of the 
Japanese shrapnel burst at exactly the right range, but too 
high; if this error ha<i been corrected, the Russian losses, 
heavy as they were, must have been greatly increased. In this 
event General Stakelberg's men could not have held their 
ground at liao-yang on the 30th and Slst Augnst, in which 
case the Russians, being south of an unfordable river, would 
have been routed, and the campaign ended for, at least, the 
best part of a year. 

My opinion is that the campaign of 1904 has shown the 
desirability of having, as we have, corps artillery. A general 
can then increase his artillery fire as a battle develops without 
being obliged to diminish it elsewhere. 

The concentration of fire, and the dispersion of guns depend 
upon the circumstances of each case, and no definite rules can 
be laid down. It must, however, be remembered always that, 
with a large force, there are natural limits to the dispersion of 
guns, otherwise all the guns of an army cannot be employed. 

The question of the oest method of fire is a very important 
one, and close observation of artillery in action in Manchuria 
seems the surest way of arriving at a sound conclusion. It may, 
no doubt, happen in a battle that one will have to search ground 
in depth and in breadth sometimes. But, as I saw in 1904, 
this may lead to a very groat and useless expenditure of 
valuable ammunition, and the Japanese proved this at Liao-yang 
when searching for the reserves of the 1st Siberian Army 
Corps which did not exist. If they had existed they would 
undoubtedly have suffered a good deal of loss until moved 
away, but not sufficient to render them valueless. As it was, 
however, the Japanese fired at least a thousand rounds of 
shrapnel, which killed and wounded about a dozen men only. 
I was dose by and saw the whole thing. 

Good ranging is what is required before proceeding to use 
time shrapnel, and not a rafale. 

As regards ranging, I think it better to do with one or two 
guns of a battery instead of using a larger number. In the 
latter event, observation of ranging shots would, I imagine, be 
rendered more difficult and ammunition be wasted in consequence. 
No doubt, in trifling skirmishes where a small force is employed, 
all the guns of a battery might range with advantage, but such 
events are of very little importance as compared with those 
where the force on either side may be anything from 30,000 
men upwards. When both sides are well armed and resolute, 
battles do not progress so rapidly as to render hasty ranging 
desirable, and it is with decisive battles that we must chiefly 
concern ourselves, when discussing the values of various kinds 
of artillery tire. 
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(7vL) BallooiLS. 



No balloon was attached to any of the corps with which I 
served in 1904, but a balloon detachment reached Liao-yang 
from Russia at the beginning of July. I was told that more 
detachments ought, theoretically, to have been formed and 
despatched to Manchuria. 

From what I heard I infer that balloons were very useful 
to the Russians at Ldao-yang on the 30th and 31st August, by 
enabling them to discover the turning movements of the 
Japanese against the right rear of the Russian army. A balloon 
was also sent up on the 13th October, the thiid day of the 
battle of the Sha Ho, but not until 4 p.m. During the battle of 
Liao-yang the crops, many of which were eight feet high, or 
more, while all of them were very thick, were still standing. 
Whereas in October on the Sha Ho they had nearly all been 
cut, which considerably extended the vision of people on the 
ground. 
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(7 vii.) Bivouacs, Camps, and Cantonments. 



Although the number of villages in Southern Manchuria is 
great, except in the strip of " neutral territory " north of Port 
Arthur, the troops were constantly compelled to bivouac, but it 
must be remembered that each Russian soldier carries his portion 
of a shelter tent with him. These portions are rigged up by 
two, three, four or more men, and provide shelter rapidly. The 
tent cloth^ being pretty well waterproof, can be and often is 
worn on a man's head and body during wet weather, either on 
the march or when halted. Even with these tents, however, 
there is a good deal of exposure, and continuous bivouacking 
always entered a considerable amount of sickness in bad weather, 
generally fever or dysenteric symptoms. The dimensions of 
each man's portion of a shelter tent are 8 feet 2 inches by 8 feet 
2 inches. 

Nearly the whole of the Ist Siberian Army Corps was in 
bivouac from the 3rd June until November 1904, when shelters 
were dug out of the earth and heated, as the weather was getting 
very cold. 

I have classed these arrangements as bivouacs because the 
Russians designate them thus, but they have a good deal of 
resemblance to camps. In fine weather or when the men were 
very tired, the shelter tents were often not pitched. Altogether 
there was a good deal of bivouacking pure and simple for all 
ranks of Qeneral Europatkin's army in 1904, but the troops did 
not suffer nearly so much from it as those of other armies would 
have done. 

Generally speaking, the camps of Russian troops in the field 
are more in the nature of bivouacs than of encampments, as we 
understand this term. In each instance the men have their 
shelter tents^ and absence of method and order in the arrange- 
ments is patent in both cases ; for instance, a brigade of Cossack 
cavalry arrived at Hai-cheng in May, and the men encamped 
about half a mile below the spot at which the horses were taken 
to water at the river, and where the men bathed at the same 
time. There was no reason whatever why the horses should not 
have been watered just below where the troops were placed, and 
where they drew their drinking water. When the Ist Siberian 
Army Corps was assembling at Wa-fang-kou for the relief of 
Port Arthur in June the camp was pitched on a plain surrounded 
by hills. This site was very hot, and there were some fatal 
cases of sunstroke, whereas the tents could have been pitched 
quite easily on some gentle slopes close at hand, where the men 
would have had the advantage of a refreshing breeze, and the 
ground would have been also drained. It is true the Russian 
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soldier is accustomed to filthy Burroundings, and therefore does 
not suffer in health so much as other troops would under similar 
circumstances. 

I accompanied General Stakelberg early on the 11th August 
at An-shan-tien when he went to see some of his troops which 
were in camp in rear of the position they were to defend. After 
a time Stakelberg gave an unexpected order to strike the camp, 
and occupy the position. The infantry, in heavy marching 
order on a very hot day, bad a steep hill, 400 feet high, to 
climb, and this was situated about a mile and a half away from 
camp. The whole movement was completed, and the baggage 
packed and sent away, in eighty minutes. 

Whenever Chinese villages were available, and the circum- 
stances permitted troops to be housed, the buildings were 
occupied by the forces. The inhabitants were, as a rale, allowed 
to congregate in one or two " fanzas/'* as their dwellings are 
termed. 

The troops did a great deal of damage ; woodwork, troughs, 
and farm implements were used for fuel, and the crops were 
taken for man and beast. Theoretically the Chinese were 
supposed to receive fair compensation, but except on very rare 
occasions indeed, the money never, I believe, reached them, 
except during the first few months of the war, and numbers of 
small farmers were ruined. After the war had lasted for a 
short time the inhabitants of a village would frequently abandon 
it, on the approach of troops, carrying away with them what 
they could, especially doors and windows. 

• ChineBe fang-tgu. 
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(7viu.) Bridges. 



The permanent railway bridges are all guarded by soldiers 
from and including West Siberia eastwards. 

The big railway bridge just south of Wa-fang-kou station 
had been destroyed prior to the 7th June 1904. When prepara- 
tions were being made to attempt the relief of Fort Arthur in 
that month a temporary bridge was made for the railway. This 
subsidiary bridge was about twelve feet below the level of the 
permanent one. The river had very little water at that season, 
and stones were laid in heaps in its bed, their interstices being 
filled with sand and mud. There was a space of some feet 
between each heap. Sleepers were laid across tliese heaps, and 
on these sleepers were laid others, longitudinally. The rails 
were then placed on the last-named and spiked to them. It was 
a very simple method, but practicable only if there be little 
water and a very sluggish current. This subsidiary bridge was 
not disturbed by a heavy stationary locomotive standing on it. 
An embankment was made to each bank of the river, com- 
mencing at points on the main line a few hundreds of yards 
from each bank, so as to leave a sufficiently gentle gradient for 
traina descending to or ascending from the stream. 

The rains were very heavy in 1903, the year before the war, 
and several of the permanent bridges south of Wan-chia-ling 
(16 miles north of Wa-fang-kou) were destroyed, owing to the 
caissons and stone piers shifting. 

Trestle bridges of timber were employed by the Russians as 
a rule for bridging rivers temporarily, but sometimes pontoon 
bridges were thrown. The trestles were connected by wires 
running diagonally, and such bridges withstood continuous 
heavy traffic very well indeed, unless the weather was wet, 
when the sand sweeping down stream was apt to sap the 
foundations of the trestles. 

The 1st Siberian Army CJoi-ps had thrown some trestle 
bridges at An-shan-tien in the beginning of August, but, after a 
day's heavy rain, they were removed and replaced by pier 
bridges. Tlie piers were about three feet apart in the clear, 
and consisted of transverse layers of beams, which answered all 
requirements for artillery purposes. The Russians are very 
fine bridgers. 

The trestle bridge across the Hun Ho at Mukden, by which 
the 1st Siberian Corps retreated from Liao-yang, was 450 yards 
long and' 10 feet wide. There was telephonic communication 
at each end so as to regulate the traffic and prevent blocks, and 
no man was allowed to cross mounted. 
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(7 ix.) Cavalry. 



The cavalry of the Russian anny in Manchuria during the 
campaign of 1904 consisted entirely of Cossacks, with the 
exception of three regiments of dragoons and two from the 
Caucasus. 

The Cossack cavalry which, it may be noted, had no shelter 
tents, was drawn from various regions of the Empire, namely, 
West Siberia, Trans-Baikalia, the Amur, the XJssuri, Ural, 
Orenburg and Don districts. A couple of Caucasian regiments 
of volunteers were also formed, on the same principle as our 
Imperial Yeomanry, but they by no means came up to the high 
expectations formed of them. Indeed, they are openly stated 
to have disliked risking their persons, and finally they mutinied, 
one of the ringleaders being shot. 

Taken as a whole the Cossack cavalry seems to be of little 
use for war purposes, and a friend of mine, a Russian officer, 
told me that the only Cossacks who were any good were those 
from the Ural. 

Only those Cossack regiments which came from the west of 
Lake Baikal had the lance. Their wretched looking ponies are 
certainly enduring, but even if the Cossacks were well mounted 
I doubt whether they would be worth keeping up, for food 
and forage, often difficult to obtain, are necessary even for 
inefficient cavalry. Practically the Cossack force is an untrained 
yeomanry. 

Even if the Russian cavalry in Manchuria had been of the 
highest class, however, it would have been much hampered, for 
the regions in which it had to operate were either hilly or else 
veiy densely covered with high crops until harvest time. 

From all I could gather, the cavalry did not as a rule do ite 
reconnaissance and scouting work even fairlv well, 'with the 
result that the Russians usually had to rely upon the un- 
corroborated reports of their CSiinese spies. I never could 
understand why they continued to pour Cossack cavalry into 
the theatre of war when they kn6w how little use it was, 
while eating up supplies difficult to obtain when winter was 
approaching. 

When the Commander-in-Chief inspected General Rennen- 
kampf 8 Cavaliy Division of four Trans-&ukal Cossack regimente 
of tne second Ban {ix,, reserviste) on the 28th April, the 
squadrons varied from 80 to 180 men, instead of 150. The 
division had only just been formed, and had not previously been 
in the field, and the paucity of numbers was probably aue to 
the scanty population of Trans-Baikalia not being sufficient to 
complete the establishment of the regimente. 
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By ihe end of May General Stakelberg had, for his intended 
relief of Port Arthur, three regiments of Siberian Cossacks, 
namely, the 4th, 5th and 8th, the regiment of Primorsk Dragoons 
(six squadrons), and six squadrons, formed into a regiment of 
Frontier Guards, which had been stationed in the region north 
of the Pert Arthur district before the fortress of that name was 
isolated. The Frontier Guards are very good men, who have 
completed their <5olour service. General Stakelberg ought to 
have had a complete Cossack division of four regiments, 
according to the Order of Battle, but the 7th Siberian Cossack 
Regiment had been sent elsewhere to General Miahchenko. 
This did not affect the efficiency of the cavalry ns a division, as 
all Stalkelberg's Cossacks were formed only on mobilization, 
because the men belonged to the second cat^ory, as is shown 
by their numbering. 

Lieut.-General Simonov was in command of the whole of 
Stakelberg's 30 squadrons, while Major-General Samsbnov, also 
a cavalry officer, commanded the advanced guard, which was 
a mixed force composed of all arms. 

When General Stakelberg arrived at Wa-fang-kou during 
his march to the south he was met by Major-Oeneral Samsonov. 

On the 7th June Samsonov's force advanced to Wa-fang- 
tien, the first railway station south of Wa-fang-kou, and twenty 
miles distant from the latter. It retreated subsequently as the 
Japanese advanced, and the cavalry was practically not in 
action during the battle of the 15th June. The country did 
not afford opportunities for the shock action of cavalry, but I 
could see no reason why that arm should not have rendered 
service of ike highest value, had it been really properly trained 
to fight on foot. A dozen squadrons so employed could, at any 
rate, have impeded greatly the turning movement of the 
Japanese^ and the Russians would have suffered much less than 
they did during their retreat. Mounted troops, fighting on 
foot, widely dispersed, and firing rapidly, may cause the enemy 
to exaggerate their numbers, thus gaining time. 

I was told on good authority on the 21st July that there 
were then 135 squadrons, nearly all of them Cossack, with the 
Russian army in Manchuria, say 15,000 men. I was not able 
to verify this information^ but I daresay it was correct. 

An officer of the United States Army, who was attach^ 
with the Boer army .in South Africa, was discussing modem 
fighting one day with some other officers, who were upholding 
the employment of cavalry solely for scouting and shock tactics. 
None of them had ever seen service, and the American, who is 
by no means an exaggerative officer, said that the British troops 
in Africa were "fine," but, not knowing what modem rifies 
could effect, they were often non-plussed by parties of mounted 
Boers from six to twenty strong. He went on to declare that, 
after his experiences with De Wet and in Manchuria, he was 
convinced that fire is everything nowadays — a further plea, if 
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one were needed, for training cavalry to be really efficient with 
the rifle. If the Japanese cavalry had been good horsemen and 
shots, it might possibly, indeed probably would, have made of 
Liao-yang a decisive victory, opposed as it was by what must 
be t^ermed very inefficient cavalry. 

The Cossacks were, generally speaking, badly mounted. 
Although the transport of a Cossack regiment is horsed by the 
Government the men find their own animals. If a horse dies 
or becomes unserviceable the soldier receives a sum of money 
wherewith to purchase another, but this was frequently im- 
practicable. The result was that a large part of a regiment 
was often dismounted for many weeks at a time. The 5th 
Regiment of Siberian Cossacks was quite used up by the 13th 
August, and then became a great encumbrance. 

After the Russian army had retreated from Liao-yang to 
Mukden in September the Commander-in-Chief decided to form 
a big cavalry screen under General Rennenkampf, and to push 
it forward as far as posbible. He laid so much stress on this 
that in the case of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Siberian Army Corps, 
at any rate, the troop of Cossacks which forms the escort of a 
general commanding an army corps was taken away to join 
Rennenkampf, €Lnd replaced by mounted infantry scouts {olJiot- 
niki), who were good men wasted in their new position. 
Battalions of infantry were also attached to Rennenkampfs 
force from time to time. 

I had practically no opportunity of obsei-ving for myself 
what the cavalry did in action during the campaign of 1904. 
I did not see the two regiments of dragoons which came from 
European Russia, but the regiment of Frimorsk Dragoons was 
with that portion of the army to which I was attached from 
May to October. If it bad been trained to shoot it could 
have rendered very useful service indeed during the retreat 
from Wa-fang-kou on the 1.5th June. It was well mounted, 
but attempt^ nothing during the retreat. Tet one was con- 
stantly hearing the praises of the regiment being sung. During 
the series of great battles on the Sha Ho in Oct(n)er it was 
announced one day that a squadron of the Frimorsk Dragoons 
had exterminated a Japanese company of infantry. Foasibly 
it may have performed this feat, but to hear the amount of 
laudations which it caiiRed one might have thought a great 
victory had been gained, whereas Europatkin was at the time, 
if not Vanquished, certainly not the victor. 1 used to hear 
continually inordinate praise lavished on this or that petty 
cavalry skirmish, while, as regards a big defeat, it was said 
everything would be all right next time, and there was, there- 
fore, no need to bother about bygones. We cannot be surprised 
at what happened in 1904 when we know how trifles were 
exaggerated and victory was expected to come without eflfort. 
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(7 X.) Censorship. 



Censorship regulations were in force concerning telegrams 
when I arrived at ** Manchuria," the frontier station, on the 
5th April 1904, and the regulations became, as was to be 
anticipated, gradually more stringent until Liao-yaug was 
reached. 

Shortly after joining General Kuropatkin's Head- Quarters 
at the latter plcice, the ioreign officers were informed that all 
correspondence, official or private, and photographs for foreign 
countries, must be addressed to tbeir respective embassies or 
legations at St. Petersburg for transmission, and handed in to 
the Staff Office at Liao*yang. Postcards were exempt from 
this rule, which, however, ensured the speediest delivery, as the 
postal authorities referred cards which did not bear a censor s 
stamp back to the authorities. Telegrams were only allowed 
to be sent in the Russian language, but this restriction was 
removed a few months afterwards. The military attach^ 
were told that private correspondence would not be subjected 
to censorship, a polite fiction, as one or two quickly discovered 
when remonstrated with on the contents of some of their letters 
to private individuals, T know of two instances in which 
foreign officers, who had been shown the fortifications round 
Liao-yang in May, wrote about them in private letters. The 
Russian authorities remonstrated and the offending passages 
were erased, but the writers declared they could see no good 
reasons for such strictness, as Liao-yang, at any rate, was 
perfectly safe from attack. The indiscretion of the two strategists 
in question was absolutely harmless in intention, and shows that 
a strict censorship is necessary sometimes. 

There was a very distinct line drawn between the facilities 
afforded to the military attach&i and the pre&s correspondents 
respectively. The latter were, at first, allowed to see and learn 
practically nothing, whereas the former were given very con- 
siderable latitude^ in some ways, on the express understanding 
that none of their official reports should be disclosed. Before 
there was much news of importance, however, one foreign 
officer, at least, exceeded the bounds laid down, and facilities 
were then diminished, and a circular issued of which I append 
a translation, or rather, the sense. This document was drawn 
up in the French language, but its meaning would be unin- 
telligible in places, as a French officer told me, had one not 
had verbal explanatory remarks concerning it : — 

"I beg to forward some observations, approved by the 
Qeneral Commanding the Army and the General Staff, 
as to the position of foreign officers in the theatre of 
war. You are very welcome here. Study our army 
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in all its details, and criticize the events of the war, 
but only from our point of view. 

" The General C!ommanding the Army has fixed a boundar}% 
which may. not be passed, between the information 
given to the press and that reported by the military 
agents. 

**The press reports to the world the events of the war, 
but correspondents are not acquainted with the details 
of the distribution and strength of the troops, the 
nature and strength of the fortified positions^ and other 
details. All these itenjs are communicated to the 
foreign military missions, which are accredited by their 
respective governments, and which enjoy the complete 
confidence of the whole Russian anuy. If such 
information be even sent by post it may reach the 
ears of the enemy, and so cause damage to the army. 

" Every army, just as every government, has certain secrets 
which, even in time of peace, are known only to a few. 

"I trust, therefore, gentlemen, that you will, for the time 
being, abstain ^m reporting anything that we desire 
to keep secret, even in your official despatche& A 
military agent sees all that interests him, and makes 
notes of it, but be does not write the history of a 
campaign until it has been brought to a conclusion. 
"(Signed) Major-Qeneral Charkevich, 

Quartermaster-OeneraL" 

There was nothing really to be said against the Russian censor- 
ship in principle, but the manner in which it was performed 
was, at times, perplexing owing to the stupidity of an official 
concerned, or his nervousness of assuming the very slightest 
responsibility. 

The Russian authorities . were perfectly justified in making 
their procedure as strict as they chose since foreign officers 
were not invited, but were merely permitted to follow the 
operations. Everything, including parcels, was examined, doWn 
to the date of my departure from the theatre of war, and if 
there had not been some instances of rather remarkable care- 
lessness or foolishness, there would have been no legitimate 
cause for complaint as regards military attaches and the 
coxksorship. 
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(7 xi.) Climate. 

It happens to many a man, on visiting a country for the first 
time, to discover that never in the history of the oldest inhabitant 
was the climate so extraordinary as on the occasion of his 
journey. In my case Manchuria was an instance of climatic 
vagary, for there was no rainy season in 1904 in the usual sense 
of the term. But the rainy season in Manchuria, namely July 
to September, is supplemented by occasional very heavy downfalls 
in spring and early summer, and those seasons were no excep- 
tions to the rule in 1904. One day of wet weather followed by 
a fair amount of traffic rendered the tracks (for there are no 
metalled roads) across the plains, in the theatre of operations, 
almost impassable in many places, and always difficult, owing to 
the clayey nature of the soil. Guns and transport had to be 
abandoned by the Russians on several occasions owing to this 
cause. 

None of them could conceive what a rainy season means to 
an army engaged in operations on a vast scale, and the intention 
was to prooeed with these under any circumstances. It is quite 
certain, however^ that if there had been the usual amount of wet 
wither in July and August, the armies must have remained 
liiOBtly quiescent. As a matter of fact there was no rain at all, 
except once for half aai hour, from the 29th June to the 4th August, 
so that both sides were able to follow their bent. Holes, four 
feet or more in depth, were frequently made by traffic after a 
fair downpour, and as such holes were full of liquid mud they 
were very dangerous. 

Taken altogether, and after a good deal of experience in many 
countries, I consider the climate of southern Manchuria to be a 
very healthy one. The heat is not really very great in summer, 
and the cold in winter is compensated for by the country being 
in excellent condition for traffic. Night marches, and bivouacs 
without baj^rage or shelter, for days, with battles thrown in, are 
strong teste, and the troops suffered relatively little from the 
climate after such trials in the summer and autumn ; of course a 
retreat in winter from Mukden to Harbin would doubtless be 
disastrous owing to the continual exposure. 
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(7 zii.) Clothing. 



The details concerning the clothing issued to the Russian 
soldier need not be given here, as they are fully explained in 
the handbooks on the subject. During the spring, summer, and 
autumn of 1904 the troops wore the regulation uniforms of 
their respective regiments except the tunics. These were taken 
tc» Manchuria, and placed in store until winter should set in, 
being replaced by thin blouses of varying texture and colour, 
green, gray, blue, and so forth, but each regiment had blouses of 
the same colour with shoulder straps sewn on. 

A few corps, and some of the principal officers on Kuro- 
patkin's Staff as well, had linen khaki jackets, which were 
greatly in favour, but this material was not obtainable in lai^e 
quantities in Russia. Khaki is not, of course, invisible or nearly 
so under all conditions ; on several occasions owing to the light 
the Japanese troops dressed in khaki appeared to be clothed in 
black. The disadvantage of the linen khaki was that, when the 
night was cool after a hot day, the wearer was liable to get a 
chill or fever. 

Each unit purchased, and made up its own clothing from 
Government funds provided for the purpose. The average 
Russian soldier is an adept in this respect, and he is also a very 
good bootmaker. 

When the weather became warm in May, the fur bonnets 
were mostly laid aside, and the ordinary peaked forage cap was 
worn by all ranks, with cap covers of the same material as the 
blouses, but there were numerous cases of sunstroke, some of 
which terminated fatally. I saw a man get sunsti*oke as late as 
the 2nd September, during the battle on that day. 

If officers are wearing helmets there should be some kind of 
forage cap which they can carry with them, either mounted or 
dismounted, without its being crushed permanently out of shape, 
for it may, and in the campaign of 1904 it frequently did happen 
to me to be separated for several days at a time from the first 
line of baggage. 

Of course the operations from May to November entailed an 
immense amount of wear and tear of clothing, of which the boots 
suffered most ; the Russian boots are the best I know. I saw 
thousands of officers and men in August weai*ing Chinese shoes, 
boots not being procurable. Large numbei-s of greatcoats were 
lost during the time of the battles at Liao-yang and the sub- 
sequent retreat to Mukden, and, as the nights were cold by the 
9th September, a fresh supply was urgently needed from the 
base at Harbin. The difficulty was to get the new greatcoats to 
Mukden, owing to the congestion of traffic on the railway, while 
road transport was not available for the purpose. 
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The Red Cross Society did a good deal in the way of distri- 
buting small articles of clothing, such as gloves, cardigan waist- 
coats, and mufflers to the troops, but as winter drew near much 
more thcui this was needed. It w as said — I do not know with how 
much truth — that there was an ample supply of winter clothing 
at Harbin for the entire army in the early part of September, 
but it was not brought to the front in time, and great quantities 
of Chinese garments padded with cotton were made at Mukden. 
The men were already suflFeriog severely from the cold at night 
in October, and therefore this plan had perforce to be adopkd, 
cuid doubtless induced the Japanese to think it was part of a 
scheme to delude them, which it certainly was not. The whole 
question is a very difficult one ; the men would have died from 
the effects of the cold without the garments, while, on the other 
hand, the Japanese had a right to demand that Russian troops 
should not resemble peaceable Chinese inhabitants. 
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(7 ziii.) Communioations (except Railways). 



CoDsidering that the war is being waged in Chinese territory, 
the force necessary to guard the Russian communications was 
remarkably small, and consisted, up to January 1905, at 9iay 
rate, only of about 16 battalions of reserve troops, supplemented 
by dep6b troops and frontier guards. The field army, therefore, 
was not drawn upon to protect its rear, but there are, or were, 
of course, considerable forces at the great centres— Harbin, 
Mukden, and Liao-yang. 

Small posts are statioi^ed along the lines of communication 
at various points in order to disperse marauding parties, or keep 
them in check until assistance could arrive^ and the bridges are 
carefully watched. The native population was very quiet as a 
rule, but the Hun-hu-tzu sometimes caused trouble. These 
brigands, however, rarely go about in large bands, and 
often become highwaymen owing to lack of other means of 
subsistence. 

I often thought that if the Japanese had been enterprising 
between May and August, they could have inflicted very severe 
damage upon the Russian army by striking at its communi- 
cations, in which case Kuropatkin could not, I believe, have 
assembled by the end of August 1904, anything like the force 
which he then had under his hand. 

The rivers in Manchuria are numerous, and often very 
broad ; when not frozen over they must be crossed either by the 
railway bridges or by fording, but their shifting sands frequently 
render the latter operation a suflSciently dangerous one. They 
rise very rapidly, as an instance of which it may be mentioned 
that the river at An-shan-tien, about twenty miles south of 
Liao-yaug, rose about eight feet in less than four hours on the 
17th August 1904, but became fordable in places again during 
the following day. Those large rivers which have always plenty 
of water in them take some time to freeze over ; the cold at 
Harbin was very great during the first week of December 1904, 
but the Sungari was not then completely covered with ice. 

The Russians are habitually extremely negligent about road^. 
They built substantial towns of brick or stone at Liao-yang, 
Mukden and Harbin, but at the first-named city, for example, 
there was no pretence at proper road-making. Heavy rain fell 
during the night of the 2nd/3rd May 1904, and the roads at 
Liao-yang were extremel)^ bad afterwards. One of Kuropatkin's 
aides-de-camp told me at the time that in the preceding March 
the ground was in such a state that some men actually stuck 
fast, which I can well believe. On the 2nd July 1904, I 
happened to be at Liao-yang, and there had previously been a 
good deal of rain, the road leading from the railway station to 
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the Head-Quarterofiices was literally almost impassable, and 
no att.empt was made to improve it. 

The Russians appeared to think that the single line of 
railway was almost the only necessary line of communication. 
They constructed a military road to the south from laao-yang, 
but heavy traflSc and a few hours rain in August made holas in 
it four feet in depth. It is not surprising, therefore, that loads, 
whether draught or pack, had to be lightened, but all this should 
have been foreseen from the very commencement of the war, as 
the Russians had been in occupation of Manchuria for a con- 
siderable time previously. The bad state of the roads frequently 
upset all calculations concerning the movement of troops and 
their bagfj^age, and it was impossible sometimes to keep any 
order at all on the march. When the tracks were only fairly 
bad, bundles of large millet stalks were often made up like 
fascines, and were effective for some time in places. 

Owing to the clay soil, and the vast extent of the theatre of 
operations in Manchuria, it would not have been possible for the 
Russians to have made roads in our sense of the word ; but, at 
certain times of the year, these, such as they were, could have 
been maintained in considerably better condition than was 
actually the case, and the mobility of the anay would have 
been much increased. 
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(7xiv.) Cooking. 



There is an excellent type of travelliDg kitchens which has 
been for several years in use in the Russian army. I first saw 
them in Turkestan in 1894, and they were so simple and strong 
that I felt convinced that they would be admirably adapted for 
use on a campaign in any region practicable for a draught mule 
or horse; tins conviction has been amply justified by the 
experiences of the campaign of 1904, and I cannot recommend 
too highly the Russian type of troop kitchen for all arms — 
mounted or dismounted. There is no necessity to reproduce 
the details here. I cannot call to mind one instance that I 
know of^ either in a hilly region or in the plains, in which these 
kitchens were unable to accompany their units, while the roads 
in the plains were frequently in such a state that guns, trans- 
port, and even single limbers had to be abandoned. Provided 
rations were issued, which was by no means invariably the case, 
the kitchens cooked them, and cooked them welL It is difficult 
to conceive the condition into which tracks, like those in 
Manchuria^ get after rain combined with heavy traffic, and 
these kitchens stood the test. Anybody can imagine the com- 
fort to troops, and their consequent increase of efficiency, when 
they can have their hot meals at any hour and in any weather, 
either on the march or on arriving at the end of their journey, 
the time and trouble saved to all concerned being a factor of 
the greatest importance in war, when sudden moves by day or 
night are necessarily of frequent occurrence. 
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(7 XV.) Correspondents (War)4 



When we consider the abject condition of the Russian Press, 
which is dependent on the whims of censors who are, some- 
times, very incompetent men, it is not to be wondered at that 
several difficulties were thrown in the way of foreign war 
correspoodents joining the Russian army at all. These gentle- 
men are in an unenviable position always, for every general in 
command of an army would prefer that no information of a 
military kind should be divulged except what he gives to the 
world. A war correspondent — however much he may be 
trusted to communicate nothing intentionally that ought nob 
for the moment to be divulged — is frequently not capable of 
estimating correctly what might or might not be detrimental 
to the interests of the force to which he is attached. 

When the above facts are borne in mind, it must be admitted 
that the Russian authorities behaved generously in permitting 
foreign corres()ondents to be in the theatre of war. 

Some time, however, elapsed before the Russian authorities 
adhered to the conditions laid down, but I believe this delay 
was partly due to friction between the Viceroy and General 
Europatkm. The former had permitted correspondents to 
arrive, and had drawn up the regulations by which they were 
to be guided, so that the Commander-in-Chief thought the 
Vicere^ Staff might as well look after them. The consequence 
was that the Press correspondents were detained at Mukden for 
several weeks. 

The British and American correspondents were undoubtedly 
regarded with very great suspicion at first, but, as time went 
on, they had all the facilities which were granted to other 
journalists, and, indeed, more freedom of movement in some 
cases, so that they saw more of the operations than their 
colleagues. None of the journalists, however, were permitted 
to telegraph much news of interest. As regards communication 
by means of letters, however, some of the most expei-ienced 
correspondents told me that no undue restrictions were imposed 
in this respect. 

One of Renter's representatives was not allowed to telegraph 
to his employers in July suggesting his recall owing to inability 
to telegraph news. He eventually fell purposely into the hands 
of the Japanese, when they occupied Liao-yang, but found the 
Japanese censorship so much more stringent than the Russian 
that he escaped at Ting-kou and returned to Europatkin's 
army, having meanwhile despatched an uncensored telegram 
which reflected very unpleasantly on the Russian officera In 
spite of this he was allowed to remain cuid go about as before, 
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SO that this is certainly an instance of rather far-stretched 
generosity. 

Having once got the correspondente, however, the Russian 
authorities did not, in the first stages of the war, like any of 
them leaving, but, as time progressed, no difficulties were placed 
in the way of those who wished to depart, provided that they 
travelled by way of Russia. 

No doubt it was annoying to newspaper proprietors to get 
little value for their money, but they are not invited to send 
correspondents, and I do not think the latter were at all unfairly 
treated when once matters had settled down. They had, indeed, 
much to be thankful for in increasing their stock of military 
knowledge. 
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(7 xvi.) Engineers. 



The engineer troops of the Russian army in Manchuiia were 
very efficient in all kinds of field fortification, in constructive 
railway work, in making bridges, and in establishing field 
telegraphic or telephonic communication. 

I have only one criticism to make concerning those troops, 
which is, that they were sometimes apt to let the air-lines slip 
so near the ground as to render it necessary for mounted men 
to keep a careful look-out so as not to be caught by the wires, 
the poles of which are a fair height. Nothing seemed to damage 
the cables. 
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(7 xvii.) Equipment. 



As a general rule the equipment of the Russian troops in 
Manchuria was in accordance with the regulations. 

There is no doubt that the total weight, namely, 56 lbs. 
(including clothing), carried by the Russian infantry soldier 
was much too heavy in the summer, and greatly reduced the 
mobility of the troops. The Commander-in-Chief recognized 
this fact in August, and ordered either the great-coats or the 
kitbags to be carried in carts, but this order was by no means 
invariably obeyed, for, on the 11th August, when some of the 
troops of the 1st Siberian Corps were being practised in taking 
up a position, they had to climb some steep hills and were fully 
laden, on a very hot day. Not a man fell out, which was 
remarkable, but the soldiers would have reached the crests in 
about half the time which they actually took, and would not 
have been exhausted on getting there, had they been more lightly 
equipped. 

There were exceptions to the general rule of identity in 
equipment ; the Xth Army Coqw, the first reinforcements to 
arrive from Europe, came from one* of the most important 
military districts of the Empire, that of Kiev, and the men, 
who were serving with the colours when mobilization was 
ordered, had aluroinium mess tins, while the reservists, who 
were not at first in such good condition as their comrades^ had 
the heavy old copper ones. 

I also found that units which might have to join the field 
army, but were not expected to do so, had neither waist-belts 
for cartridge pouches, nor even water bottles issued to them, 
although they were fully armed. The supply of water bottles 
was woefully short ; in fact, there was no reserve stock any- 
where, unless at Harbin, whence they did not come. The 
aluminium water bottle of the Russian army is admirable, and 
is mentioned in the section on " Water." 

The leather cases for the infantry soldiers' Linneman spades, 
which are very good ones, looked strong enough, but I saw that 
large numbers were torn and the spades lost during the battles 
of Te-li-ssu and Liao-yang. On the 28th September, the 
twenty-four battalions of the 1st Siberian Corps ought to have 
been in possession of 7,680 spades, but they only had 6,000 left, 
while 1,500 more were expected from Harbin. 

I asked several infantry soldiers during the battle of Liao- 
yang, whether they preferred the kitbag, slung over the left 
hip, which is a cumbersome thing to look at, to the knapsack, 
and the replies were unhe?.itatingly in the afllrmative, on the 
ground that the chest and lungs have so much more freedom 
with the kitbag. 
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In addition to the two ammunition pouches, the men wear 
a bandolier of canvas— black outside and white inside — with 
a strap and buckle. It has six divisions to take six packets 
of five cartridges in clips in each, giving a total of thirty rounds. 
This bandolier (universal pattern) looks fragile and weighs only 
a few ounces, but I never observed a torn one. 

The Russian sword belt is slung over the right shoulder, 
and is simple, strong and light. It has the great advantage 
that the sword in no way inconveniences a man when dis- 
mounted, and it does not require the use of a hand to hold the 
scabbard when on foot. 

I was sorry I had not cruppers for my saddles. I had 
Russian and Caucasian horses, besides M!ongolian ponies, and, 
do what I could, I never was able to prevent any one of my 
saddles from getting too far forward. My opinion is that fewer 
foreign animals would be lost from exhaiistion if cruppers were 
used. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions of light which often pre- 
vailed, and the Jong range of modern guns, I am certain that 
every battery ought to be provided with a first-class telescope 
and tripod. My field glasses are the best that Ooerz can supply, 
and they are admirable, but there were occasions when I could 
distinguish little of the Japanese by using them, while I saw 
them quite distinctly with a telescope. 

Considering that indirect fire may, in future, wars^ be 
employed by field artillery more than direct fire, brigades of 
artillery ought to be provided with a telephone, in which case 
the observing post for correcting the fire may, if desirable, be 
out of sight of the batteries, in order to obtain a better fire 
effect. 
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(7 xviiL) Forage. 

In the summer the forage ration waa supposed to be 7 * 2 lbs. 
of barley, 4*5 lbs. of bean cake, and 7 '2 lbs. of hay, an extra 
8*6 lbs. of hay being sometimes substituted for the 4*5 lbs. of 
bean cake. 

Officers commanding regiments instead of purchasing forage 
for their troop horses with the allowance made to them for the 
purpose, would frequently ration the horses by sending out men 
to take grain or grass from the Chinese. Manchuria being an 
extremely fertile and highly cultivated country, there was not 
much difficulty in carrying out this plan on a large scale in the 
summer and early autumn. 

The waste and improvidence were tremendous; in many 
districts of the theatre of military operations the crops had been 
unavoidably ruined by the troops, but the harvest had been 
very abundant nevertheless, and there were large supplies of 
forage around Mukden in September. Tet men would burn 
millet stalks, which are capital food for horses, sooner than walk 
even five-^and^twenty yards to fetch some first-class firewood. 
It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that after the battle of 
the Sha Ho in October there was great scarcity of forage. The 
Chinese had saved and hidden what they could, and there were 
huge supplies in the north around Harbin and Kirin ; but the 
Chinese would not cart it down south. They feared, what 
very likely would have happened, namely, that they and their 
carts would be commandered for transport purposes. Properly 
managed, an army of half a million of men could get forage in 
Manchuria for its horses. 
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(7 xiz.) Fortifloation. 



The Russians axe real experts in field fortification, both in 
oonstructing works themselves, and in supervising hired labour 
when the projects are too vast for them to carry out, as in the 
case of the defences which encircled Liao-yang. 

Time did not, of course, always permit of elaborate field 
fortifications being made ; in the case of the battle of Te-li-ssu, 
for example, the defences on the right flank were fire-trenches 
about 9 inches deep, 36 inches wide and with parapets about 
15 inches high. Chi the left flank, however, were some redoubts, 
but as time had not sufficed to construct elaborate shelters in 
them, they served rather as shell traps on the 15th June 1904. 

It may, I think, be said to be characteristic of the Russians 
to select, and tie themselves down to prepared positions, even 
when intending to assume the offensive, as at Te-li-ssu. The 
mobility, never very great, of their forces is thus much impaired, 
while, when acting on the defensive, they adopted a purely 
passive attitude, which can seldom gain victories. It seems as 
if they reasoned that, because the Turkish army at Plevna 
repelled their assaults^ the best thing to do is to construct a 
series of entrenchments, and remain in them, until a fresh 
chance of digging their way forward occurs. 

From May to October inclusive, the force to which I was 
attached constructed field works in eight different localities, 
sometimes months before the situation had been defined, when 
it would have been preferable to exercise officers and men in 
field tactics and firing. In two cases, namely, at Te-li-ssu and 
on the Sha Ho, the works were not very elaborate, but in the 
six remwiing instances they were exceedingly formidable, and 
were only really made use of once, namely, at Liao-yang. The 
works at An-shan-tien, Hai-cheng, Kai-ping, and Mukden were 
never required during that period, or later, to the date of my 
departure on the 1st December, while at Ta-shih-chiao the 
battle was purely an artillery one so far as the 1st Siberian 
Corps was concerned. 

But this does not detract from the merit of the works them* 
selves. Those round Liao-yang formed a very complete system, 
the fortifications being connected by traversed and deep trenches, 
with wire entanglements and military pits, in which were placed 
uprigbt and sharply pointed stakes. 

The fortifications at An-shan-tien had been commenced in 
April, and were elaborated by General Stakelberg in August. 
They were divided into three lines, namely, the outpost line, an 
intermediate line, and the main position. In the last-named 
were both redoubts, with good interior cover, and trenches. 
Some of the earlier works in this main position had dead ground 
in front, but the cream of the defences was to be found in the 
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outpost works, which liad been constructed by the 1st Siberian 
Corps under General Stakelberg's directions, and those of his 
engineer oflScers. Stakelberg had served as a young cavalry 
subaltern in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, and was 
probably impressed by Plevna. 

The outpost trenches of the Ist Siberian Corps were flanked 
by others hidden in the high crops, so that these were not visible 
until one was right upon them. All the trenches were of very 
good profile for men standing up, were well concealed, and had 
no dead ground in front 

The intermediate position, previously mentioned, was also 
Stakelberg's work, and was about a mile south of the main 
position. It also had very deep trenches, and closed redoubts 
of strong profile, with traverses and ditches. The redoubts were 
about six hundred yards from each other. Each redoubt was 
intended for a company of infantry (say, two British companies). 
There were likewise plenty of gun emplacements^ and gun pits 
for eight gun batteries intended for direct tire so as to conceal 
the guns. 

When these formidable defences were occupied by General 
Oku's troops without a blow, owing to the general retreat to 
Liao-yang, the Japanese must have felt, one would imagine, 
that the Russian army had lost all heart. 

Some of the trenches, occupied on the heights by the 
1st Siberian Corps on the 30th and 31st August, to the south- 
west of liao-yang, had bombproof shelters in rear of them, so 
that the garrisons could remain safely in them until the last 
possible moment. A few of the shelters, however, had not 
enough overhead cover against modem shells. 

The defences constructed by the 1st Siberian Corps on the 
north bank of the Hun Ho, near the Eastern Imperial Tombs, 
after the retreat from Liao-yang to Mukden, were also excellent, 
the trenches being narrow and deep, with a good many shelters, 
while the islands in the broad river in front had been cleared 
of all trees and cover — a great work indeed. The spade is a 
very important implement in war when properly directed. 

When the Russian advance from Mukden to the Sha Ho in 
October had been stopped, field works were thrown up. Those 
of the force to which I was attached were less strong than usual, 
and some were also too much exposed on the crests of the hills, 
for which I heard General Stakelberg soundly rate the officer 
responsible, who did not seem to mind. 

I was present at battles on fifteen days in 1904, and the 
conclusion to which I have come concerning field fortification is 
that on the defensive only deep and narrow trenches are much 
use against good shrapnel fire, the shallow ones for men lying 
down giving very little protection, while at least 60 per cent, 
of infantry should carry a spade, which can be of the greatest 
value in attack as well as in defence. 
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(7 XX.) Honours and Rewards. 



In time of pecice there is a regular annual distribution of 
decorations in the Russian army, altogether distinct, of course, 
from special favour shown to individuals. A regiment of four 
battalions^ say .eighty officers, will have two or three decorations 
of one or more orders of knighthood placed at its disposal every 
year, and the colonel of the regiment generally selects the 
recipients. 

Id time or war these distributions are made on a far more 
liberal scfide ; a subaltern of a year s service, for instance, may 
receive a 4th Class of the Order of Saint Vladimir, whereas, in 
peace time, an officer must have twenty years' service before he 
is even eligible for it. 

The Order of Saint George is the highest military decoration 
in Russia, and like the others, consists of several classes, 
while there are also four sets of St. (leorge's medals for the 
non-commissioned ranks, the highest of the four being of gold. 

The St. George is given, or supposed to be given, for 
exceptional personal valour only, but, in practice, this very 
frequently indeed is not the case. I know a subaltern of six 
years* service, who has "protections" in St. Petersburg; he 
went out one day with three men on a scouting expedition ; I 
believe he did see some Japanese, and he was awarded the Order 
of Saint Vladimir. He then told me that he ought to have 
received the St. George, but, not having done so, he had >vritten 
a long letter to the colonel of his regiment at St. Petersburg, 
which would certainly create "thirty-five new enemies for 
Kuropatkin." I am soiTy to say that this sort of thing is but 
too common, and can one wonder that the public service in 
Russia suffers in consequence ? 

After the defeat at Te-li-ssu, General Europatkin announced 
that any wounded soldier who. did not quit the ranks sliould 
receive the medal of St. George, which was rather hard on 
those who were wounded so severely as to be obliged to be 
taken to hospital 

Not one victory crowned the Russian arms up to the date 
of my departure on the Ist December, but lavish distributions 
of honours and rewards were made after Te-li-ssu, Liao-yang, 
and the Sha Ho, and a Russian officer told me quite seriously 
one day after the last series of battles, that the honours list 
was not really a large one, because " there are still several 
" officers in the army (in Manchuria) who have not yet received 
" anything!" 

I heard a staff officer of the 1st Siberian Corps criticize the 
grant of the St. George's Cross to all the survivors of the 
Variag and Koretz for merely doing their duty, while so few 
deserving troops had been thus rewarded 
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(7 xzi) Horses and Mules. 



The number of riding, pack, and draught animals required 
for the field army in Manchuria was, of coarse, immense. The 
regular cavaby and artillery had an establishment of some 
20,000 horses in August, and the Cossack cavalry and artillery 
one of about as many more. I have no a^ccurate information 
Concerning the number of transport animals which were either 
purchased or hired, but it must have run into many 'tens of 
thousands. 

As may be imagined, there was great diversitv of breel 
among the horses^ which were Russian, Caucasian, Sibericui, or 
Mongolian. The cavalry and artillery from European Russia 
brought their horses with them, and they were the largest in 
si2e. The ne^t smaller ones were those from the Caucasus and 
Siberia^ while the smallest of all were the Mongolian ponies. 

The first named had to begin with a tremendously long 
railway journey, many coming from Warsaw, or the south of 
Russia, say, a distance of 6,000 miles. From Wirballen, on the 
eastern frontier of Germany, between St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
the official time table allowed thirty-two days for a troop train 
(in April) to Liao-yang, but the average time actually required 
in the spring and summer of 1904 was fifty days. I should 
think that a norse from Russia usually spent more than a month 
in getting to Liaoyang. The horses brought from Surope were 
halted lor a day now and again, and taken out of the trucks for 
walking exercise. 

These horses bore the fatigues of such a journey remarkably 
well, and fully confirmed the very favourable opinion which I 
had previously formed concerning them. They also withstood 
well the hardships of the campaign, often on bad and scanty 
forage, when the country Was in a terrible state from rain. 

The Caucasian horses stand about 15 hands ; they are hardy, 
those of the ELhabardin breed being the best, as they are such 
splendid hill climbers. 

The Siberian horses are of two kinds, large and small. The 
former come chiefly from the Tobolsk district, in Western 
Siberia, but they seem, curiously enough, to have less stamina 
than those from Russia. The smaller Siberian animals from 
West and Central Siberia stand about 14* bands 2 or 3 inches 
on an average, and are used by the West and Central Siberian 
Cossacks. Thev are very hardv. East of Lake Baikal the 
poni^ ard smaller, and are used by the Trans-Baikal, Amur, 
and tJssuri Cossacks, but they too have great endurance. 

The smallest anim«ds of sdl are th^ Mongolian ponies, which 
are about from 13 hands 2 inches to 14 hands high. They are 
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hardy, and, owliig to their extraordinary thick winter coats, 
do not feel the cold^ however severe. 

Generally speaking, all four breeds which have been men- 
tioned are impervious to climatic influences. Likewise, they 
will all eat anything with relish, even the dirty old thatch otf 
a Chinese house, but when, after this, they are put on ordinary 
forage, grain or grass, they are apt to suffer for a time from 
looseness. 

Horses were generally shod all round except in the Cossack 
regiments, where hind shoes were usually omitted, with no evil 
results. 

The Mongolian animals disliked firing from the enemy's 
side more than the other bi-eeds. I node a Khabardin horse for 
his first time in action on the 2nd September, and he paid not 
the smallest attention to sl^rapnel or musketry fire, and this 
was not a singular instance. 

There were tl)ree methods by which remounts were procured. 
A remount depdt had been establinhed in Harbin for cavalry 
and artillery other than Cossack. But this depdt by no means 
sufficed to make good casualties, so that the officer commanding 
a dragoon regiment or a battery would despatch an officer with 
a sum of money wherewith to purchase in the open market, 
and he would very likely have to go at least as far as Tsitsihar. 

The third system of obtaining remounts is applicable to 
Cossack cavalry, where each man owns and has to provide his 
pony. If one is worn oat by exhaustion in war, or is killed in 
action, the Cossack receives a sum of money wherewith to 
procure another. As may be imagined* in the case of Cossack 
cavalry at the front this system caused numbers of men to be 
dismounted for a c(»)siderable period owing to their inability 
to purchase fresh animals. Cossack artillery and transport is 
horsed by the Oovemmant, commanding officera receiving money 
for this purpoeeu 

None of the horses or ponies ever had any clothing, and did 
not suffisr in consequence, as they were not accustomed to 
blanketa Valuable private horses in St. Petersburg are kept in 
very close stables ; they take their owners out to dinner, and 
then on to a ball, standing for hours in the rank, with the 
thermometer* trowing perhaps 45° Fahrenheit of frost. As they 
are atways driven at the rate of about fifteen miles an hour 
they sweat heavily when pulled up to stand, yet they have no 
clothing, and it is very raae to hear a roarer. 

Horses were watered three times daily when possible : in hot 
weather for the first and third occasions about sunrise and 
sunset, when the temperature was relatively low. Russians 
generally water a horse after he has been fed, and never when 
he is warm if they can avoid doing so. Sometimes, but rarely, 
the horses would be lightly wisped over with straw ; as a rule 
they cleaned each other. Winter had set in when I left the 
army, and there was no stabling, but the horses did not seem 
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to suffer from S6° Fahrenheit of frost, accompanied by the 
peculiarly bitter north wind of Manchuria. 

Notwithstanding the endurance of the horses generally, 
there were, as would be anticipated, many casualties apart from 
losses by the enemy's fire. The 1st Siberian Corps, for example, 
lost a number of horses during the retreat from Te-li-ssu in 
June, in hot and changeable weather, owing to the very heavy 

foing, and the rivers, which had a quantity of shifting sand& 
ob^rved at that early stage of the campaign that the big 
European horses of the cavalry and artillery had shown greater 
endurance than the others, and I am still of this opinion. 

By the month of June prices had risen enormously, and, at 
times, it was not possible to buy an animal at all at any figure. 
Tlie reason for this was that a Russian transport officer, for 
instance, would ask a Chinaman how much he wanted for his 
pony, and the reply might be 35i. The Russian would then, 
without explaining anything, take the animal iemd give the 
owner an order on the paymaster for, say, 201. The consequence 
was that the Chinese frequently, indeed generally, drove away 
their stock, so that nobody could purchase any. This explains 
why Cossacks, as already mentioned, were often unable to 
procure new ponies. 

Russians are very gentle with horses, and manage them well. 
One of my Russian servants once marched four of my horses 
and a cart a distance of sixty miles in four days. He had some 
big and nasty rivers to cross, and two of the horses were always 
biting each other. 

When the Russian army retreated from Liao-yang to Mukden 
in September, I thought that the horses were looking very well, 
considering their extraordinary exertions and scanty food during 
the preceding week or two. 

A few words must be said about mules, which, like horses, 
vary. The chief of the Spanish military mission advised me 
never to buy a mare mule, and, from what I saw of their 
temper and endurance, I was grateful for the advice. Mules, like 
horses and ponies, were in such demand that the tiniest of them 
would fetch remarkable pricea The best mules were beautiful 
animals, but these were not to be bought. Really good ones 
for pack or draught work could be obtained sometimes for 
prices varying from 18{. to 30{., and such a one was well worth 
it. The Chinese manage mules much better than Europeans 
do, the latter generally giving them dreadfuUy sore backs. 
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(7 xxii.) Infantry. 



The Russian infantry is of two kinds in time of peace, and is 
termed " regular " and " reserve " respectively. The former has 
an establishment., in peace time, of one-half or three-quarters of 
the war strength, except the troops in the Far East, which are 
always on the war establishment. The second class of infantry 
consists of mere cadres, which expand many times on mobiliza- 
tion by drawing in reservists who have previously served with 
the colours. For example, a Siberian " reserve " battalion has, 
perhaps, 700 men in peace time, and expands on mobilization 
into a regiment of four battalions and one independent battaliou, 
say, about 5,000 men in all. The regular infantry, therefore, 
expands to perhaps twice its peace strength on mobilization, 
and the " reserve " infantry to seven or more times its peace 
establishment. 

It is obvious, then, that a unit of the latter has had far less 
recent training than the former, and yet the fact remains that 
those " reserve " troops did at least as well, except once, according 
to both Russian and foreign eye-witnesses, as the regular troops 
of the army when in face of the enemy. Why this should have 
been so I cannot say for certain, but the general rule seemed to 
hold for all "reserve" infantry. The reserve dtvisions com- 
posed of Siberians, formerly looked down upon, were the best, 
probably because the exiles have spread education in Siberia. 
The exception was the panic which seized a " reserve " division 
at Liao-yang on the 2nd September, and that was due to its 
general. 

It follows, therefore, that, so far as the Russian army is 
concerned, " reserve " formations are suitable, and they are, of 
course, extremely cheap in normal times. 

On the other hand, the large number of men required for 
them on mobilization is very much greater than the number 
necessary for a similar unit of the regular army, and as most of 
the " reserve " formations in 1904 came from thinly populated 
districts, the latter were at times denuded of men of the regu- 
lation physique. As the campaign progressed I noticed several 
men in the ranks even of *' regular" troops who looked weakly, 
and a medical officer of the 1st Siberian Corps told me, as 
far back as the 24th August 1904, that men of less than the 
regulation physique were being taken sometimes, and drafted 
into the ranks, while men of fine physique, as I saw myself, 
were left as servants and orderlies, or employed with the 
bagigB^ trains. 

The mounted scouts of an infantry regiment are taken from 
amongst the most intelligent rank and file, and are certainly 
good men. It is, however, doubtful, I think, whether they are 
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not more numerous than is necessary for so small a unit. The 
Russians do not have mounted infantry in our sense of the 
term, and may have suffered a good deal io consequence. 

As a result of the very nature of " reserve " troops, there 
were to be seen in their ranks numbers of men aged 35 years 
or even more, because the older classes of former contingents 
had to be drawn upon earlier than in the case of the regular 
forces. Some people imagined that there were privates of 
50 years of age or older, but this is a mistake, the general 
appearance of many giving them the look of men past middle 
age. 

The XVIlth Army Corps required a considerable time before 
its men were in good training, for it reached the theatre of war 
in the summer, after a very trying railway journey, and, being 
a Moscow corps, many of its reservists were town dwellers, 
unable, at first, to march, and carry a very heavy load under 
trying climatic conditions. 

A fortnight before the battle of Te-li-ssu, the companies of 
the 1st Siberian Corps, which had not yet been in action, 
averaged only about 180 men each, a deficiency of nearly 20 per 
cent., and this may, I believe, be taken as a typical case for 
troops before their first battle in 1904. 

When the roads were extremely miry owing to rain, distances 
could not be kept, of course, but, even when the conditions were 
favourable, distances were usually very badly kept, except on 
purely ceremonial occasions, and often increased to an inordinate 
degree the length of a column. When the weather was hot, 
however, it was not to be expected that troops laden like the 
Russians were, could keep proper intervals continuously even 
on fair roads. 

Colours are always taken into action, and were sometimes 
flying, sometimes carried cased. 

The habit of the Russian infantry of invariably marching 
with fixed bayonets, even in the case of single orderlies, may, I 
think, be denounced as a dangerous one, especially when good 
order is not maintained on the march. A man suddenly turns 
his head and shoulders, which may easily cause his bayonet to 
put out the eyes, say, of a mounted man who, owing to the 
crowding, cannot get away. 

Whenever I saw the Russian infantry retreating under fire, 
it did so in good order. I have heard of wild flights in cases 
other than that of Orlov's division at Liao-yang on the 
2nd September, but I never saw an instance of this, and all the 
battles in 1904 ended in complete or partial retreats. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that the Russian infantry- 
man has many admirable military qualities. His great want is 
good training. With really efficient leadership it is difficult to 
prophesy what he m^ht not be able to effect, for he can luarch, 
nght and endure. 
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(7 zziii) Intelligence (Military) and 
Beconnaissance. 



These two subjects are so intimately connected with each 
other that it is better to group them into one report. 

There is little to tell about information concerning the 
Japanese, becaosa the Russians were themselves badly informed, 
and therefore, with the best will in the world, had little to say. 

Russian officers on the Head-Quarter Staff and others, on 
whom I could rely, t,old me this. They all said that Chinese 
spies were their chief sources of information, and very unreliable, 
even when faithful to their employers, owing to the workings 
of the Oriental mind, which favours saying agreeable things 
and is sketchy about figures. 

Before the war broke out, the General Staff at St. Petersburg 
was badly informed as to the quality and strength of the forces 
which Japan could place in the field, and maintain there. It 
had, like some other foolish individuals, of whom I was one, 
egregiously under-estimated the fitting capacity of Japanese 
soldiers, but there was no excuse for ignorance concerning the 
numbers which the military laws could oiganise. Still more 
extraordinary was the manner in which the best men in the 
Russian army adhered, even up to the end of November 1904, 
to the view that from 300,000 to 400,000 men was the extreme 
limit of numbers which Japan, with a population larger, I 
understand, than that of France, could put in the field. A 
general said to me on the 11th September, after the retreat from 
Liao-yang to Mukden, that the Japanese tx)uld not have any 
more men available^ and that they must have then already lost 
100,000 troops. I relied thaA I could not see why this should 
be the case, seeing that compulsory service had been the law in 
Japan for many years, and that « new annual contingent would 
soon be ready. 

These facts speak little for the work done by the Russian 
Great General Staff in time of peace, when it had had years in 
which to ascertain the truth. 

When military operations had actually commenced, it was 
tlie object of the Russians to discover what forces lay in front 
of them, and for this purpose it was essential to reconnoitre 
frequently and intelligently. Yet what happened as a rule ? 
Ifce smafler reconnaissances effected little or nothing, so I was 
informed by several Russian officers, because they were not 
carried out with proper energy. I confess I do not believe that 
the Cossacks, of which the nttssian cavalry was entirely com- 
posed with the exception of three regiments of dragoons and 
some frontiwr guards, are of any use for scooting. Whether it 
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be want of training, or dislike to running risks, or both, I will 
not affirm, but the fact remains that the Russian cavalry was 
pretty well worthless in 1904. One result of this was seen in 
the numerous orders and counter-orders — entailing great and 
needless fatigue on the troops — which were frequently issued 
owing to inaccurate reports. 

^ far back as May 1904, General Europatkin, so an aide- 
de-camp to General Stakelberg told me on the 22nd of that 
month, felt compelled to issue an order enjoining greater care in 
reconnaissance dutie& General Stakelberg had received a report 
from a Cossack officer, less than a week before the advance to 
relieve Port Arthur was finally settled npon^ that two strong 
Japanese columns were retiring towards the south* ; and it was 
shown subsequently that the Cossack had jumped to a hasty 
and wrong conclusion. 

Stakelberg was induced, and very frequently rightly induced, 
to pay little or no attention to the reports of his cavalry patrols, 
and so it happened, on the 13th June, that he did not believe 
the Japanese were advancing northwards towards Te-li-ssu with 
anything like the 20,000 men which his cavalry brigadier, 
Samsonov, had reported they were doing. On this occasion the 
cavalry was right. A further result of the cavalry being 
judged by its previous scouting work was that Stakelbe^s chief 
staff officer, himself a cavaLryman, did not even inform his 
general on the night of the 14tli-15th June that the reconnoitring 
parties had reported the Japanese to be threatening the Russian 
right in force. By the afternoon of the 17th June Stakelberg's 
reconnoitring parties had managed to lose touch with the 
Japanese for a time. They had found out where the enemy 
was not, but not where he was. 

It may have been due to the poor results of the more 
restricted Russian reconnaissances, that undertakings on a larger 
scale were carried out from time to time, in various portions of 
the theatre of operations, so as to locate the enemy, but recon- 
naissances in force, if they do not or cannot at once follow up 
an advantage gained, may end badly for the troops making 
them, and 1904 affords several instances of the truth of this 
statement. 

The Russian military intelligence and reconnaisance duties 
were badly performed prior to and during 1904, chiefly owing 
to defects in the national character, which are not likely to 
be eradicated. 

I know, of course, nothing as to the method by which the 
Japanese acquired their intelligence in the field. Prior to the 
battles of Te-li-ssu and liao-yang they felt their way with 
their advanced troops, but they do not seem to have been so 
well informed as the Russians mve them credit for. If they 
had been, liao-yang and Mukden could have been easily 

* Major-Qeneral Akiy«ma*t detachment did so retire. 
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occupied by them in the summer of 1904. It was always 
thought that they had accurate information as to the strength 
and distribution of the Russian forces. If tliey had, they 
failed to take advantage of it. They may have distrusted it, 
but really good reconnaissance would have disclosed to them 
the true state of affairs. Reconnaissance offers such opportunities 
to a mobile and resolute army that its importance can scarcely 
be overrated. 
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(7 zziv.) Losses in Action. 



The campaign of 1904 in Manchuria was remarkable, 
among other things, for the extraordinarily heavy losses which 
the Bossiaa army suffered in action, without being dedsiTely 
defeated in a great battle. 

Up to December 1904, those Russian authorities who 
estimated in my presence the losses suffered by the Japanese in 
action, invariably calculated that their enemy must have lost 
from 75 to 100 per cent, more men at least than Kuropatkin's 
army. For my part, I always thought that the Russian losses 
were the heavier, and on those rare occasions when I was able to 
read the Japanese official accounts afterwards, these bore out my 
view, which yvaa based on what I had observed with my own 
eyes in portions of great battlefields. 

A curious point about the Russian losses in action was that 
these were not in any instance, so far as I know, reckoned up 
and reported quickly to Army Head-Quarters. As a case in 
point, I may say that on the 1st September, after the two 
preceding days of desperate fighting at liao-yang, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief called for an accurate " Field State " of the 9th 
Division of the 1st Siberian Army Corps, and some surprise was 
evinced at this, although, in the critical state of affairs, General 
Kuropatkin certainly ought to have known daily the number of 
effectives at his disposal. 

I was never allowed to see the official returns of losses, but I 
hejird of them from time to time, and the evidence of my own 
eyes was sufficiently convincing. 

At the battle of Te-li-ssu, in June, the Russians lost about 
12 per cent, of their effectives ; at Liao-yang the corps to which 
I was attached lost nearly 20 per cent., and during the battle 
of the Sha Ho, in October, the Eastern Army lost during the 
first three days, 11th, 12th, and 13th October, at least 16 per 
cent, of its effective strength. These figures are an eloquent 
tribute to the discipline and stolidity of the Russian soldiers, 
and prove that failure after failure does not deter the survivors 
from suffering very heavy loss without being routed. Twelve 
per cent, of killed, wounded, and missing (and the number of 
the last was small") is a very high figure for a large force, for 
some battalions or batteries invariably suffer much more than 
others. 

On the 16th June, the Russian losses during the retreat 
from Te-li-ssu were very heavy, but at Liao-yang and on the 
Sha Ho the losses of those troops to which I was attached 
occurred almost exclusively during the battles. 
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Prior to the battle of Te-li-ssti, each infantry regiment of 
the Ist Siberian Corps, which had not then been in action, had 
aboot 2,160 rifles, and during that battle one regiment lost 747 
and another over 700 officers and men, that is to say, 84 per 
cent 

The casualties were not all made good before Liao-yang, 
where at least six out of the twenty-four battalions of the 
Ist Siberian Corps only numbered about 550 rifles each. One 
battalion of that corps went into action at Idao-yang about 
600 strong on the 30th August, and when firing died out at 
jdusk on the following day, it had only about 80 men left ; it 
belonged to the 34th East Sil)erian Rifle Regiment. On the 
other hand, the three battcdions of the 2nd East Siberian 
Regiment only lost 68 men killed and wounded during those 
two days. On the 2nd September some of the companies of the 
4th East Siberian Rifles went into action with less than 80 men, 
while those of the 1st East Siberian Rifles of the same division, 
namely the first, had from 150 to 160 eflectives each. 

I heard the officer who commanded the 9th Division inform 
his corps commander that the 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiment 
lost 1,700 killed and wounded in the first two days of the 
battle at Liao-yang ; in other words, the three battalions were 
nearly wiped out, and the 12th Company of that regiment, 
which had only been raised about five months previously, hnd 
remained steady at a highly critical period, when it had no 
officer left 

I was also present when the officer commanding the 35th 
Regiment of the same division reported to General Stakelberg 
that he lost 608 men killed, wounded, and missing during the 
three days the regiment was engaged at Liao-yang, or nearly 
28 per cent* of its strength on going into action. Regiments 
varied a good deal, because this one had 1,800 of all ranks 
combatant and non«combatant, left after the retreat from 
Liao*yang. 

A carious tud should be mentioned with regard to the four 
field batteries belonging to the 1st Division of Stakelberg's 
corps, the Ist Siberian. The officer commanding it reported to 
his corps commander that they had lost 124 killed and 40 
wounded on the 30th and Slst August. 

I counted the men in several companies of the 1st Siberian 
Army Corps, as they were crossing the bridge over the Hun Ho 
into Mukden on the 7th September from Liao-yang. The 
establishment of rifles in each being 220, the following are 
some of the actual effeetives in various companies : 72, 114, 147> 
153, 62, 105, 75, 90, 105, 203, 149, 105, 79, 97, 107, 167, 181. 

Two days later I met the 21st Regiment of the 6th Rifle 
Division of the 3rd Siberian Coips, and its companies varied 
from 93 to 160 men. 

Briefly put, the 1st Siberian Corps had lost in killed, 
wounded and missing about half its effective combatant strength. 
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SO General Stakelberg told me, from its first day's battle at 
Te-li-ssu oa the 14th June down to its arrival at Biakden, on 
the 7th September 1904. In the above losses are included 
190 officers. 

I heard that General Europatkin received some 60,000 fresh 
troops and reservists after his retreat to Mukden, and before 
the advance to the Sha Ho in October. At 7 a.m. on the 12th 
of that month, namely, the second day of the battle of the 
Sha Ho, I counted the companies of the 19th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment of the 2nd Siberian Corps, which had not yet 
been in action since Liao-yang, and they only averaged about 
150 men in eacL 

During the first three days of the battle of the Sha Ho, 
namely, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th October, the 9th Division 
of the 1st Siberian Corps lost about 2,000 men, and practically 
did not gain an inch of ground ; of this division the 34tli 
Regiment lost 17 officers and about 800 men, and had, by that 
time, lost nearly its establishment in numbers during the 
campaign. The 23rd Regiment of the 6th Division of the 
3rd Siberian Corps of the Eastern Army, which corps suffered 
the most in that army during the battle of the Sha Ho, lost 
616 officers and men during the 11th, 12tb, and 13th October, 
and another regiment of the same corps lost, I believe, about 
800 men during the same period. All these regiments have 
three battalions each. 

On the 28th November a Russian officer who usually 
minimized the losses during the war, told me that the battle of 
the Sha Ho cost the army 80,000 men in killed, wounded, and 
missing, but information from other sources leads me to think 
that more than 90,000 casualties w^ould be nearer the mark, in 
any case, however, something between 30 and 40 per o^ab in 
the course of a fortnight. 

I have gone at some length into the losses in action suffered 
by the Russian army in 1904, because they show how stubborn 
and tenacious the Russian soldier is, good leadership and good 
training being what were lacking. The Russian troops suffered 
tremendous losses without the army ever being actually put to 
flight, although, as I overheard some private soldiers say, they 
had no hope of victory when ordered to assume the offensive. 
A general, who had certainly done uncommonly well at Liao- 
yang, told me on the 4th October, that one must not call too 
often upon the same troops for extraordinary exertions, and I 
have no doubt he saw, in his own mind, the advance which 
commenced on the following day foredoomed to failure, gallant 
as was his share in it. 
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(7 XXV.) Machine Guns. 



Machine guns were not much in favour with the Russian 
military authorities during the opening stages of the war. The 
1st Siberian Corps, with which most of my campaigning was 
done, received eight of these weapons before the battle of 
iiiao-yang, and they formed one battery, which was attached 
to one or other of the remments comprising the 1st Infantry 
Division. l*hey were ordmary Maxims ; each gun had a steel 
shield, on the inside of which were columns of figures showing 
the number of cartridges from 1 to 700. Each gun was drawn 
by two horses, and the ammunition cart was similar to the 
two-wbeeled one-horse infantry ammuRition cart, but had a 
pintail for limbering up the gun. 

The machine guns with the 1st Siberian Corps were not 
much used, and I was unable to note their efiect, because it 
was almost quite dark on the ni^ht of the 4th/5th September, 
when I was close to them in action, and the high millet crops 
would have prevented observation of their fire effect even in 
broad daylight. So far as I could judge by the sound, they 
worked without a hitch. 

In August there were, so I heard froip a foreign military 
attach^ at Head-Quarters, three batteries of machine guns with 
the army, but before the advance from Mukden to the Sha Ho 
began in October four batteries (32 machine guns) were divided 
between the three corps composing the Eastern Army. I heard 
them occasionally durmg the battle, but had no opportunity of 
seeing them in action then. 

My impression is that the Russians do not understand how 
to make the best use of machine guns, as I believe they invarit 
ably used them in batteries of eight each, which followed an 
infantry or cavalry regiment. 

I never heard of "pom- poms'' being used by the Russians, 
but not having been with Army Head-Quarters, I cannot eay 
that they were not. 
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(7 xxvi.) ManoBuvres (Peace, Use of). 



It always used to be the custom at Rua«tian manoeuvres for 
Ihe fight to end by a simultaneous advance of both sides, the 
infantry of the defence passing through the ranks of the infantry 
of the attack. The idea was to instil the principle of invinci- 
bility into the mind of the soldier. In Germany, on the other 
hand, the force which is beaten has to retreat for some hours 
after this decision has been given, in order to practise the Staff 
in withdrawing defeated troops out of range of the enemy, and 
also, what is of the greatest importance likewise, to give 
practical lessons to the Army Service Coips in arranging for 
supplies and the removal of the baggage. When once an army 
is retreating in good order without CNBing pursued by the enemy, 
one might easily imagine that, as the baggage starts first, and 
halts before the combatant bodies do so, troops would generally 
be within daily reach of their supplies and baggage. Yet in 
the campaign of 1904 this was the exception rather than the 
rule, the Train being niarched frequently all night as well as 
nearly all day, without finding its troops. This happened even 
to the small baggage trains of the head-quarters of an army 
corps or Army, and could have been obviated by a little practice 
during peace manoeuvres. 

Tliere are two other points which should be mentioned 
concerning peace manoeuvres and actual warfare ; steady troops^ 
well entrenched, can stand a desperate amount of punishment^ 
and can repel fiank attacks unless these are made with over- 
whelming numbers. The other point is that troops should be 
practised in making counter-attacks ; after many hours on the 
defensive, when the attacker must be very tired, really mobile 
and fresh troops may thus turn almost certain defeat into a 
decisive victory. 
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(7 xxvii.) Marches. 



I have heard various opinions expressed by foreign officers 
concerning the marching powers of the Russian soldier. Having 
passed most of the ccunpaign of 1904 with an army corps, I 
naturally took part in a great many marches by day or by night, 
or both, and find that I made no fewer than thirty-six entries in 
my diaries under that heading. 

The conclusion to which I have come is, that the marching 
powers of the Russian soldier are very good indeed, excellent, in 
fact. Except on some rare occasions during the summer, when 
his great-coat or kitbag was carried in a cart, l)e marched 
during all four seasons of the year carrying a load, including 
the clothes he wore, but exclusive of an extra thirty to forty 
rounds sometimes issued brfore going into action, of from 56 to 
68 lbs., according as to whether he wore his cloth tunic or a 
blouse. 

In countries where good metalled roads are the rule this 
weight can no doubt be carried on most occasions by men ol 
good physique, but in a region like Manchuria, where there are^ 
no roads, but only tracks, which soon become quagmires from > 
the rain, the load is too great. The men arrived eventuaUy at 
their destinations, but even in fine weather the order maintained 
in battalions on the march was not good, and the columns 
lengthened out to as much as one-third, sometimes, of their 
proper length. When we remember that a column might 
properly be, say, 15 miles in length, it is manifest that if this be 
extended to 20 miles some of the troops must be much longer on 
the road than should be the case, and this leads to exhaustion. 
I observed many instances in which columns could easily have 
avoided straggling if the company officers had paid more attention 
to their work. 

As a general rule the marches varied from 10 to 20 miles 
daily, and even when the tracks were in desperately bad con- 
dition owing to rain and traffic combined, the troops to which I 
was attached, which were of average quality, marched the 
shorter of these two distances on the 27th August, when General 
Stakelberg, who was given to getting the utmost out of his men, 
told me he had not thought they could have covered more than 
4 miles. 

But besides mud, hills and sands, there were numerous rivers 
to be forded. When the mud wjb really bad, say a foot or more 
in depth, the men would take off their long boots and walk 
bare-footed, whereas in fording as deep a stream as it was 
possible to cross they would take off their trousers also. It may 
possibly convey some slight idea of what infantry marching 
meant in 1904 if I quote the following instance: From the 
2nd July to the 8th August, inclusive, there had been some rain 
on five occasions only, and on the latter date I marched, mounted^ 
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20 miles in exactly 7 hours, bat the first 7 miles took me 3 hours 
and 50 minntes. My light two-wheeled cart, which only had a 
load of 3 cwt.5 required 12 hours to cover 10 miles, although it 
was drawn by a good big horse and a mule accustomed to heavy 
Chinese farm vehicles. I was marching by myself and not with 
troops, along one of the principal roads. 

Some of the marches were of course extremely harassing. On 
the lUth June, the day after the defeat at Te-li-ssu, t^e Ist 
Siberian Corps continued its retreat from Wan-chia-Ung, which it 
left at 4 p m., and reached Hsiung-yueh-cheng, a distance of 20 
miles, between 1 a.m. and 3 a.m. on the 1 7th June, in terrific rain. 
The men were hungry ; they bad had no shelter, and were worn 
out. The corps was to have contuiued its retreat to Kai-ping 
on the 17th June^ but neither the troops nor the transport were 
physically able to do so until 7.15 p.m. on that date, when the 
flank ^vanoed guard* moved off, and so had another night 
march through tremendous mud. One man, I was informed, 
fell into a hole full of mud, and over 4 feet deep, which had been 
made by traffic, and was suffocated before be could be extricated. 

The following translation of the Ist Siberian Army Corps 
orders for a march may be of some interest, as it is typical of 
tiiese orders. It will be observed that the batteries are assumed 
to have their full number of guns, although nine of these had 
fallen into the enemy's bands at Te-li-ssu. The *' Frontier 
Guard " battery of four old mountain guns was also lost at that 
battle, and is not mentioned in these orders : — 

Army Corps Ordbbs. 

Ist Siberian Army Corps. 

Hsinng- J aeh-chenff , 
Two-verst MapTgThre), 

June 4A7, 1904. 
No. 196. 
The enemy is advancing from Wan-chia-ling in the south, and from 
Hsiu-jen in the east. His advanced troops were seen yesterday at the 
▼illaffes Wan-ohia-ttm and Man-chia-pu-tza. 

The 4ih Siberian Corps is watching the coast from Yin-koa as far as 
Cape Torqaeyillo (Huang-chia-tnn) and the passes towards Hsia^en. 

The main body of the corps under my command is to march to Kai«ping, 
and the remainder is to locate the direction of the morement of the 
southern group of the Japanese army. 
(1) Advavcbd Detachment: — 

Major-General Samsonov. 
2nd Bri^e 35th Infantry Diyision - - - 8 hattalions. 
2nd Diyision 85th Artillery Brigade - * 2i guns. 
Primorsk Dragoon Bogiment • - 6 squadrons. 
8th Siberian Cossack Kegiment * - -6 sotnias. 
4th - - - 2' 
42nd and 48th Sotnias "'Frontier Guards " - - 2 L' 
The Mounted Scouts Idth.East Siberian Bifles - - 1 detaeiuneni 
8rd Trans-Baikal Cossack H.A. Battery - > 6 guns. 

r^^^^^ J 3 battalions, 24 field guns, 16 squadrons, 6 H. A. gmii, 
^^^^ V 't and 1 Detachment. ■ . 

" « The tendency in the Bussian army is to multiply the number of 
protective detachments. 
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To occupy the village of Haang*cbia-tiin (4 miles tsontb of HsinxijB^-^ 
yneh-cneng), aod die cavalry then to move towards the sonth ic 
order to reconnoitre the enemy along the Upe from the coast as 
far as the valley of the Pa-li Eiver, and along the valley of this 
river towards the north, maintaining commnnioation with General 
Mishchenko's cavalry. 

In the event of the enemy advancing in snperior nambere, to retire 
fighting on Kaiping. 

(2) Flahk Advakcsd Guard :— 

Major-Qeneral Maksimovich. 

One infantry regiment with its mounted scontqi and a 

battery to be detailed by the officer commanding the 

1st East Siberian Bifle Division - • - 3 battalions and 

8 field guns. 
4th Sotnia of the 4th Siberian Oossack Begiment • ) sotnia. 

Total • - 3 battalions, ) sotnia, 8 field gmu. 

To march to-day to the village of TiiBK-ohia-tan to observe towards 
the north-east, east, and south-east^ and to remain there until 
further orders. 

In the event of the enemy advancing from the east, to hold him in 
check until the main body of the corps has passed to the north of 
the line Shan-tai-tzu — Ma-tsu-wan-ohai and then to retreat to 
£ai-ping. 

(8) Madt Body :— 

Und4r my command. 

(A) Righi columni — 

Major-General Kondratovioh. 

9th East Siberian Bifle Division - - - 12 battalions. 

9th Tobolsk Eegiment - - - - 4 „ 

9th East Siberian Artillery Brigade - - 32 guns. 

4th Sotnia of the 5th Siberian Cossack Begiment » 1 sotnia. 

3rd Sotnia of the 4t^ Siberian Oossack Eegiment - i „ 
Ist East Siberian Engineer Battalion Head- Quarters, 

and 1} companies - - • - li companies. 

Total - -/^^ battalions, 32 field guns, IJ sotnias, and 
"\ 1} companies. 

To march at 2 p.m. to-morrow from the bivouac at Hsiung-yueb- 
cheng, and to follow the great Mandarin road for two marches i the 
first to Lao-shou-tzu-chi, and the second to Kai-ping. 

(B) L^ column: — 

Major-General Gemgross. 

1st East Siberian Bifle Division • - - 9 battalions. 

Ist Bast Siberian Artillery Brigade - - - 24 guns, 

5th Sotnia of the 4th Siberian Oossack Begiment - 1 sotnia. 

2iid Trans-Baikal Oossack H.A. Battery - - 6 guns. 

Sappers - - - • - 1 company. 

Total - - 9i battalions, 1 sotnia, 24 fleld and 6 H.A. guns. 

To march at 2 p.m. to-morrow from the bivouac at Hsiung-vueh- 
cheng vid the villages Mo-chia-tun, Pa-chia tza, Huang-cheng, 
Hsiao-ho-tzn, Ha-cnia-tnn, and an unnamed village to the weist 
of Ho-ahan-tutt and Kai-ping, in two stages, the flrat to Mo-chia- 
tun, and the second to Kai-ping. 

(4) On arrival at Kai^fnng the troops will occupy oantonrnents and 
bivouacs as foUpws -.-^The right column in the region Ming-chia-lao-mo— 
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Ghin-ohia-tiin — Ohang-ohia-wa-fang as far as the railway ; the left column 
the railway line i'rom the Nan*ta River to Haang-chia«ta-chiiang in an 
easterly direction from this village as far as the Mandarin road, and alonj 
this road as fkr as the Nan-sha iuver. 

(5) Orders will be issaed later concerning the date on which the 
oolamna are to commence the second stage, as well as regarding the 
" long halt." The first stage is to be marched without a " long halt." 

(6) The officers commanding the colamns will send oat advanced and 
rear guards during the movement on Eai-ping of such strength as they 
consider necessary. 

(7y-{a) The second line transport will march at 4 a.m. to-morrow 
along the routes of their respective columns, the commanders of which 
will detail escorts for it. The two-wheeled carts belong^g to officers may 
march with the first line transport. 

(h) The officers commanding colamns will detail such a number of 
companies of infantry as thev may consider necessary to assist each second 
line transport column, and also tne first line transport. 

(c) The Head-Quarter Staff* first line transport will march at the head 
of the ri^ht column ; the Head-Quarter Staff* second line transport will 
march with the second line transport of the right column. 

(8) During the march reports are to be sent to the right column ; 
when the first stage has been marched, they will be sent to the village of 
Lao-shou-tzu-chi, and after the second one to the railway station at 
Eai-ping. 

(9) The 2nd Artillery Flying Park Brigade is to move to the village 
of Hsiao Yueh-chi. The escort is to be one company from the 9th £ast 
Siberian Bifie Division^ together with six infantry mounted scouts. 

(10) On arrival at halting places for the night the officer commanding 
the 1st £,S. Engineer Batta£on will immediately arrange for telegraphio 
communication with Liao-yang, and with the advanced detaohmenty for 
which purpose the latter is to be provided with one set of instruments. 

(11) The next in command are Major-G^eneral Qerngroes; Major- 
General Kondratovich. 

(Signed) Lieut. -Greneral Baron Stakelberg. 

The 2nd Brigade of the 35tb Infantry Division, which was 
with the advanceid detachment nearest to the enemy, was much 
exhausted by its work on the 18th and 19th June and was only 
able to complete on the morning of the 20th June the march to 
Kai-ping, which it should have made on the previous day. In 
spite of its fatigue, however, it was ordered to move off in the 
-forenoon of the 20th June from Kai-ping to a point not far south 
of Ta-shih-chiao, another march of about 20 milea The men 
were overladen, and it is remarkable that they covered anything 
like this distance. 

So far as my memory serves me it was about the year 1896 
that the Russian regulations concerning marches were altered 
by increasing the rate of speed of infantry. On ceremonial 
parades the bands play accordingly, but wiien actually on the 
march^ even on good roads, I never saw a regiment marching 
faster than about 2^ miles an hour, and generally slower, the 
bands playing proportionately. The regulation quick step is too 
rapid for the Russian soldier ; if an officer calls him he walks, 
pud never runs. But the troops get over the ground ; on the 
26th June I saw the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division arrive 
at Ta-shih-chiao from near Hai-cheng, a distance of about 18 miles, 
in one march, and the men, who were fully equipped, looked 
well, although the day was very hot and the road very sandy 
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By the 22nd July, however, the heat and the weight of kit had 
told upoQ the troops, and their marching powers fell off in 
consequence, which was bound to be tiie case. As an instance 
of this it may be mentioned that, a few days previously, a 
brifi;ade was suddenly ordered to march at 3 a.m. to go to the 
assistance of Qenend Mishchenko, but the battalions did not 
move off until 4.55 a.m., when they covered 5 miles in two hours. 
General Kuropatkin recognized the bad effect of the heat and 
overloading on the troops, and issued instructions that, as long 
as the weather remained so hot and close, marches were to be 
avoided, if possible, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
The 1st Battalion of the 11th Regiment of the 3rd Division of 
the XVIIth Army Corps arrived at Yen-tai, 16 miles north of 
Liao-yang, in the evening of the 22nd July, after a railway 
journey of several weeks. The battalion was then detrained and 
marched to Liao-yang, where its head arrived at 6 a.m., and the 
tail at 11.20 a.m. on the 23rd July. Many of the men were 
reservists from town employ, but it was a high trial for any 
troops. Of course when the roads were really bad it was not 
possible for infantry battalions to keep any order at all on the 
march. 

During the second and last day's retreat of the 1st Siberian 
Corps from An-shan-tien to the Liao-yang position, on the 
28th August, the roads were in such a state owing to mud that 
the eight guns of one battery of the 1st East Siberian Biflu 
Division had to be abandoned; in one instance sixteen horses 
were attached to an empty limber, and failed to move it ; large 
numbers of ammunition wagons were also abandoned. I heard 
some of the officers concerned rated soundly, but I am not 
prepared to say that it was possible to have saved what was lost. 
At the same time the fact remains that the Japanese, after the 
retreat of the 1st and 4th Siberian Corps from An-shan-tien had 
made the tracks even worse than they had been, managed some- 
how to get their guns, and plenty of artillery ammunition, over 
these same tracks, and very close on the Bussian heels, too, for 
they made a general attack within less than thirty-six hours 
after we reached the Liao-yang position, and had already been 
feeling their way a few hours only after we got to it. 

When the 1st Siberian Corps retreated to the right bank of 
the Tai-tzu Ho at Liao-yang by a night march, after thirty-six 
hours desperate fighting, with very little to eat during that 
time, the men looked well, but they must have been very tired. 
The retreat of that corps to Mukden lasted three days, the 
distance being 37 miles. There were flank and rear guard 
actions during the whole of the 5th September, the first day of 
the retreat, but on the 6th September and on the following 
day, when the corps recMshed Mukden, it was no longer pursued. 
The field kitchens were especially serviceable during this 
retreat ; meat rations were issued on the 6th September, as the 
troops had live stock with them, and the food was cooked on 
the march. 
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I only observed one instance, during all the operations iii 
whidi I was engaged in 1904, of a mounted man lolling in his 
saddle. 

On the 7th September the transport of the 1st Siberian Corps 
began to cross the trestle bridge over the Hnn Ho at Mukden at 
12.60 p.m. This bridge had been placed at General Stakelberg's 
disposal from 12.45 p.m., but some belated generals attempted 
to get their last troops and iujpedimenta across the river. But 
Stakelberg was firm, and told them that they could use the 
neighbouring ford, which was barely passable for wheeled 
traffic. He took up his position at the entrance to the bridge, 
which is 450 yards long and 10 feet wide, and I remained with 
him there until the last man entered the bridge, at 6.56 p.m., 
the time taken by the whole body of 18,000 combatants and 
non-combatants, with 84 guns and Maxims, being, therefore, 
6 hours and 5 minutes. Nobody was allowed to cross mounted ; 
five paces interval were kept between carts, and twenty-four 
paces between guns ; each infantry brigade crossing the bridge 
was followed by such transport as it had with it. 

When the 1st Siberian Uorps had had three clear days' rest 
at Mukden after the retreat from Liao-yang, it marched about 
ten miles to a new position east of the former city, and there 
were a great mftny stragglers, some of the men not having 
recovered from their exertions of the previous fortnight. 
Matters then remained quiet for three and a half weeks, until 
the 5th October, but the troops were constantly employed 
during this period in constructing field works on the right 
bank of the Hun Ho. On the 5th October General Kuropatkin 
advanced to the south to assume the offensive^ and the Eastern 
Army, to which I was then attached, marched towards Pien-niu- 
lu-pu, a village about 37 miles south-east of Mukden, and was 
assembled in its neighbourhood on the 10th October, so that the 
stages were short ones, but the country was hilly, being the 
western spurs of the mountains. Tiie first day of the battle on 
the Sha Ho was the 11th October, and the Eastern Army began 
its retreat on the evening of the 13th, but this movement was 
countermanded on the following day, and tlie head-quarters 
remained at Kang-ta-jen-shan, about three miles north-west of 
Fien-niu-lu-pu until matters became quiet on both sides, in 
December. 

The endurance of the Russian soldier in marching is remark- 
able, but better order could be kept. Neglect of this on the 
part of the officers caused the men to suffer needless fatigue, 
and upset calculations concerning movements. 
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(7 xxviii.) Hen. 



The ^oldiers of the Russian army in Manchuria have been 
mentioned in various chapters of this report, but some genera) 
remarks about them may not be out of place. 

Their ages, of course, varied, owing to the large number* 
of reservists of different categories who. were required for 
mobilization, or were inco|*porate<} to make good- losses caused 
by battle or sickness. 

The general physique, hqwever, was very good, but this 
is not to be wondered at when only about one-third of the 
young men who have attained the military age are required 
annually for colour service in normal times. 

After a series of defeats and retreats the spirits of tbe mea 
naturally fell a good deal, but the wonder is that actual dis- 
organization did not set in. Probably the ignorant stolidity 
of the troops saved them from this. When I saw the Russians 
under hot fire they were very steady, but one cannot expect 
a conscripted army even of patient Russians to be entirely 
composed of heroes, although I frequently heard senior Russian 
officers criticize corps for not dying at their post sooner than 
retreat I never heard thew, however, blame their own particular 
troops for giving way. 

The discipline of the men was excellent. There is no more 
enduring, patient being, I believe, than the Russian soldier. 
He does not grumble or criticize, and bears all the hardships, 
many of them unnecessary ones, which are incidental to a 
campaign, with great fortitude. He was severely tested in 1 904. 

The average Russian is a haxd drinker, but 1 am sure that 
I did not see fifty cases of drunkenness during the campaign. 
Liquor was, it is true, frequently unobtainable, and the sale 
of spirits, without a written pass, was also forbidden in the 
towns and refreshment rooms, but this order was not strictly 
observed after the first few months of the war. 

During the retreat from Te-li-ssu on the night of the 16th/ 
16th June, one column of the Ist Siberian Corps was mistaken 
in the darkness for Japanese, who were nowhere near, and a few 
desultory rifle shots were fired, order, however, being quickly 
restored. Such incidents may occur to any troops. This corps 
is a fair sample to take as regards the quality of the men ; the 
operations around An-shan-tien in August, the retreat thence 
to Liao-yang, the desperate battle round that city, and the 
subsequent retreat to Mukden, extended over a period of just 
two weeks, during which time the Japanese gave the corps 
no rest day or night, until within a march or so of Mukden. 
It had suffered very severely at Te-li-ssu, but held its ground 
splendidly on the 30th and 31st August at Liao-yang. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground on those days, General 
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Stakelberg, its commander, was nearly all the time in the 
fighting Ime, which enabled me to see a great deal of what 
occurred. Companies were frequently commanded by non- 
commissioned officers, but did not yield to the fierce Japanese 
attacks. 

The only panic on a large scale which I know of happened 
to a division of the 5th Siberian Corps at Idao-yang on the 
2nd September, but this was entirely the fault of Major- 
OeneraJ Orlov, who commanded it. When the Russian army 
advanced from Mukden in October, to try and gain one victory 
at least before winter should set in, the men of the Eastern 
Army, which I accompanied^ must have felt the hopelessness 
of their task when they saw the passes they had to attack. 
The 1st Siberian Corps, which belonged to it, had previously 
lost in killed, wounded, and missing, about 60 per cent, of its 
effective strength, bat it did attack, and so did the 3rd Siberian 
Corps; the 2nd Siberian Corps was in reserve at first The 
losses again ran into many thousands, but the discipline of the 
men remained excellent 

There were, no doubt, instances of laxity of discipline among 
the men, such as, for example, the sentry of a relay post of 
despatch riders being asleep, and not a horse saddled, but a bad 
example set by those in authority must influence subordinates 
to some extent. 

Excluding the Cossack, who, owing to lack of training 
perliaps, is of very poor stuff, the Russian soldier has many 
admirable military qualities, actual or potential, but he wants 
much better leadership. Nevertheless he is a very dangerous 
enemy. 
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(7 xxix.) Military and Martial Law. 



There is very little to be said concerning military and 
martial law. The discipline of the troops was very good, and 
the Russians interfered little with the local Chinese authorities. 
During the first phase of the campaign of 1904 the native 
inhabitants were very well treated, and, indeed, much overpaid 
for the services they rendered to the army, even after allowing 
for the fact that a war necessarily raises greatly the prices of 
dwellings, food, forage, animals and clothing. Later on, how- 
ever, the property of the Chinese was often seized in an 
arbitrary manner, and there was no redress, but this system 
reacted very prejudicially upon the Russians, as the inhabitants 
removed or concealed their property. 

I saw some Chinese who had been captured among crops in 
the act of firing upon troops, but they were sent for trial before 
a military court instead of being shot out of hand. 

The restrictions on entering or leaving large cities like Liao- 
yang or Mukden after sundown were very slight, and could be 
evaded witli great ease. 

Generally speaking, martial law, as exercised by the 
Russians, was much less harsh than might have been expected. 
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(7 XXX.) MobilizatioiL 



I had no opportunity of seeing anything of the mobilization 
of any Russian troops, but my impression is that sufficient care 
was not always taken to provide for their mobility in the field 
until seven or eight months had elapsed after the war broke 
out. 

The Xth and XVIIth Army Corps were the first reinforce- 
ments to be sent from European Russia. Their mobilization 
began, I understand, in the first days of May 1904, and two out 
of their eight brigades of infantry had been in the Far East for 
some months prior to the declaration of hostilities, which was so 
much to the good. Large numbers of Chinese had been hired, 
together with their carts and animals, for transport duties with 
army corps, but just about June and July, when the Xth and 
XVIIth Army Corps detrained in Manchuria, many of these 
Chinese were deserting. It was, therefore, necessary to take 
men from the ranks for transport work, and this of course 
reduced the fighting strength of the army. But the effective 
strength of infantry companies was so much below the establish- 
ment at a period when there had been little fighting, that, after 
allowing for men in hospital, my impression is that units were 
despatched to the theatre of war before they were properly 
mobilized as regards numbers. 

I scarcely ever saw a company of infantry which was not 
considerably below its proper strength, prior to its going into 
action for the first time, until the Vlllth Army Corps arrived 
at Mukden in November 1904, from the Odessa military 
district. In that month there were ten army corps under 
General Europatkin. The Vlllth Corps had been the last of 
these to arrive ; its companies were well up to their establish- 
ment, and at that time there were scarcely any more Chinese 
carters to be obtained. 

Mobilization in European Russia is apt to be delayed, owing 
to the distances which reservists often have to travel in order 
to join their units, and the poor facilities as regards railway 
transport, although it would not be safe to reckon upon this 
always happening. 
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(7 xxxL) Nenrapapers and Periodicals. 



News' from the outer world was exceedingly scarce for some 
weeks after the outbreak of war. There were two papers 
published several times weekly when I reached Army Head- 
Quarters in April 1904, namely, the " Harbin Messenger," 
printed at Harbifi, and the ''Novy Krai " at Port Arthur. • The 
former is an official jonrtial, and bo is the " Messenger of the 
Manohurian Array," which was founded in May 1904. 

This last-named journal was intended, so it was said, to give 
all foreign telegraphic news of general interest, and accounte of 
military operations in addition. It is the most important 
Russian newspaper published in Manchuria, and eirculafes 
freely among the troops. I seldom saw any journal except the 
one in question ; it seemed to reproduce accurately enough 
some of Renter's and other telegrams from Europe. The tenor 
of its military intelligence may he gauged by the fact that, after 
i\\e decisive defeat inflicted on the Russians on the 15th June 
when attempting to relieve Port Arthur, the editorial comment 
was as follows : "The result of the actions at Te-li-ssu on the 
14th and 15th June was to improve our strategical position." 

The principal journals in European Russia were well 
represented as regards the number of correspondents, some of 
whom were ofticers. They seemed to be very confident of the 
succeser of the Russian arms, and I heard one of thom stat^, aftefr 
the battle of the Ya-lu, that "there are no difficulties for 
Russians." Several officers serving with the army also acted as 
press correspondents. One of them told me he received five 
pence a line for doing so. It would have been better if he had 
paid more attention to his legitimate work, which he neglected 
more than once. 

The official Harbin journal resembled its contemporary, the 
" Messenger of the Manchurian Army," in the accuracy of its 
statements concerning the battles which were fought. In the 
third week of October it complained that Japan, having been 
defeated on the Sha Ho, was seeking revenge by capturing the 
trade of northern Manchuria ! 

It was not to be expected that Russian journals, which are 
pretty widely read by the troops or to them, should paint events 
in black colours, but there are limits which it is foolish to 
exceed ; seeing that as the whole army had been beaten, it must 
have been perfectly well aware of the fact. 
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(7 xxxii) Non-Commi88ioned Offioera. 



The method by which men are selected for the rank of non- 
commissioned oiScer is set forth in works on the Russian Army. 
Lance-corporals do not hold the same position as in our service^ 
and are not regarded as being non-commissioned officers, so that 
the following remarks do not apply to them; there are, of 
course, good men and bad men among them, and they corres- 
pond to the senior soldiers in British parties where there happen 
to be no non-commissioned officers. 

The Russian sergeants-major and sergeants are good in 
many respects, and in action, which is the ultimate test of 
military training, many of them commanded batteries or com- 

Eitniee with the utmost credit^ when all their officers had been 
illed or wounded. Interior economy is their weak point, but 
this could scarcely be otherwise, sedng that the comroiasioned 
offic^rsi aY>& so careless in this respect Many of the Russian 
non-commissioned officers would, I believe, make fine regimental 
otlkvf9 of Uh!" stamp of those who served under the great 
Na{H^^. but I do not know of any instance where one of 
th<^N> v>f the average type was promoted for exceptionally good 
xv\xi^ in lht> tield. 

'("ht^rd were, of course, cases of neglect of duty, but one can 
diCtuv^y blame non-commissioned officers for imitating some- 
»iuH>» the example set them by their superiors. TheBussian 
uoi\-eim)missioned officers suffer, in fact, like the men, fi-om 
Wii^ bailly commanded. 
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(7 xxxiiL) Officers. 



The peace establishment of the Russian Army considerably 
exceeds a million of men, and to officer such a force efficiently 
throughout would, I take it, be impossible in any country. But 
a great struggle, such as the present one, requires the employ- 
ment of a Targe number of reserve officers, and it might 
naturally be expected that these would, for some time, be less 
efficient than their comrades on the active list. Yet there vfaA 
little, if anything, as a matter of fact, to choose between them. 

Before there had been much fighting some of the regiments 
formed from reserve troops reached Liao-yang without their 
full complement of officers, and later on it was found necessary 
to call out all the reserve officers of the Empire. 

When there was a lull in active operations leave was fre- 
quently given to officers of all ranks to come into Army Head- 
Quarters, or to go to £(arbin for a time, but some of them. 
Guard officers it need scarcely be said, were more favoured 
than others in this respect. 

Russian officers from and including the rank of lieui-colonel 
upwards (there are no majors in the Russian Army) are 
authorized to take a private carriage on the march, in order to 
transport their baggage. Tt.was not an uncommon spectacle to 
see officers of infantry regiments driving while their men were 
marching heavily equipped, especially in really hot weather. 

Immediately after the first important battle, that of Te-li-ssu, 
regimental officers began to abuse the higher leadership, and 
this practice spread before long to the different staffs of the 
army, each of which was generally ready to criticize unfavour- 
ably the tactics of the others. The fact was that none of them> 
so far as I know, took to heart the lesson taught them by the 
Japanese at Te-li-ssu, and I noted in my diary, four days after* 
the retreat from that place, that the Russian officers evidently 
did not appreciate the gravity of the situation. Nor did they 
seem to do so after Liao-yang. Many of them were, no doubt» 
heartily tired of the war, but they had, I believe, no doubt 
about Russia's ultimate victory without any special effort on 
tiieir part. . 

Promotion is very slow in time of peace in the Russian 
Army, except in the highly favoured Guard Corps, where 
captains become full colonels. Among troops of the line the 
stagnation is very great, and when the command of a regiment 
in a fair station becomes vacant, it is often filled by a guards- 
man who has " protections," but little money. The proportion 
of Guard officers who receive general officers' commands in the 
army is out of all proportion to their numbers, and as, in 
addition, each regiment of the Guard Corps is commanded, nob 
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by a colonel, but by a major-geDeral, it will be seen what a poor 
chance the line officer stands. 

Even during the campaign of 1904 it frequently occurred 
for junior Guard officers to be given the command of regiments 
where there were others fully as well qualified for the post, to 
say the least. When I left St. Petersburg for the seat qf. war in 
March 190^,1 saw a friend of mine, who had never done a day's 
regimental duty except for a short time as a youngster on first 
joining. When I saw him again, ten months later, he had risen 
from subaltern to full colonel, and will be a major-general at the 
age of 40 or so. Nor is this instance by any means a singular 
one. He explained to me how the thing was done ; certain 
favoured regiments of the Guards have a large number of 
officers in excess of the establishment, and when war broke out 
many Guard officers went to Manchuria. Some of them were 
given the command of regiments at once, some were placed on 
the staff, and the others were promoted in their new sphere. 
All were struck off the strength of their former corps, the 
officers of which, in their turn, were promoted for their service 
at home. When the Guard officers quit Manchuria they will 
rejoin their old regiments in their new* ranks, or go on unlimited 
leave, except those who may be promoted in the meantime to 
major-general. With such a system one cannot expect efficiency 
among officers. 

There is no doubt that not only the Russian officers 
generally, but also General Europatkin as well, continued to 
underrate the quality of their enemy as late as October 1904, 
the Commander-in-Chief being impregnated with a blind faith 
in the p:)wers of his men. 

There was a lull in the operations on the south front of the 
Russian Army shortly after the Japanese victory at Te-li-ssu in 
June, and the number of officers who went to Liao-yang and 
loafed there increased rapidly, to such an extent that Europatkin 
felt obliged to issue an Army Order on the subject, but scarcely 
any attention was paid to it. The discipline among the 
numerous officers who have friends in high places is very slack ; 
they are brave enough in battle, but personal courage requires 
nowadays to be supplemented by other qualities if victories are 
to be won. 

A few officers went mad during the battle of Liao-yang; 
the situation was extremely critical for some time, and I daresay 
the heat and sunstroke were the causes of these unfortunate 
accidents. 

Various disciplinary orders were issued from time to time, 
but scant attention was paid to them. As late as the month 
of December 1904, the General Officer Commanding the Lines 
of Communication at the great base, Harbin, found it necessary 
to publish the following regulations : — 

"It has been noticed that a great nnraber of the rank and 
die belonging both to the weak detachments at Harbin, and 
ilso to the depdt battalions, and other units are in the habit of 
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collecting at the new passenger station at Harbin. These men 
crowd there for no reason at all; they hire themselves as 
porters to carry luggage for passengers, and sometimes carry 
it off altogether. It is impossible to know whether these 
unsought-for volunteer porters are honest, and they even 
remain all night at the stations, thus increasing the extreme 
crowding which already prevails there. 

" This means that the absence of these men (and there are 
hundreds of them) is not noticed in their respective units, 
whence it follows that discipline is not maintained in these 
units. 

" I warn commanding officers of all ranks that, in time of 
war, discipline must be maintained in the exact spirit of the 
regulations without the very slightest relaxation, and I will deal 
severely with commanding officers who permit their men to 
hang about the railway station without good reason. 

" Men are never to be allowed to leave barracks without 
a proper pass, and this rule applies also to all clerks. 

" The railway commandant and railway gendarmes at Harbin 
passenger station are to arrest all soldiers of the garrison who 
have not got proper passes, and are to send them under escort, 
about twice daily, to the town commandant. In order to do 
this, the troops finding the main guard of the town are to 
detail a piquet of ten men to be at the disposal of the town 
commandant, and this piquet is to be stationed at the railway 
station." 
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(7 xxziv.) Orders. 



Orders were of two kinds, namely, written and verbal. 
They were not seldom issued, countermanded, and issued again, 
where there was no cause for this. I also noticed on several 
occasions that officers, both staff and regimental, were ignorant 
of the orders which concerned them, and with which they could 
easily have made themselves acquainted. Neglect or disobedience 
of orders was not rare, and some of the very senior officers were 
apt to set a bad example in these respects. 

When written orders were issued in action copies were taken 
by means of carbon paper. A message would then be placed in 
an envelope on which was noted the rate of speed of the orderly, 
the date, and hour of despatch and receipt, just as with us. I 
know of no instance in which orders were sent in duplicate, stiU 
less in triplicate, and omission to do this prevented a message 
from the Commander-in-Chief being delivered to the commander 
of his left wing during the battle of the 2nd September, at 
Liao-yang. 

Stakelberg's corps had to make a night march on the 
2nd/3rd September, after its repulse, and, before moving off, 
that genered saw all battalion and battery commanding officers 
personally in order to give them their instructions. 

When he was given the command of the Eastern Army, 
prior to the advance to the Sha Ho in October, he issued orders 
that, as the first marches "will not be long ones,'' officers 
commanding corps, divisions, brigades, regiments, and batteries 
were to take every opportunity of practising their troops in 
mancBuvring and musketry. The intention was that the newly 
arrived reservists should receive some military training while 
there was still time. So far as I am aware, no attention 
whatever was paid to these orders, and one of the subordinate 
commanders told me he thought the instructions rather foolish 
than otherwise. 

On the 8th October 1904, three days before the commence** 
ment of the battle of the Sba Ho, I was present when an 
officer of the staff of the Eastern Army had a squabble with 
the commandant of Head-Quarters of that Army concerning the 
issue of orders. The latter complained that he never received 
a copy of the Army Orders which related to Army Head- 
Quarters, nor was he told when they would be issued, so that he 
might send somebody to take them down. The staff officer 
replied that a head of department or officer in command should 
find out for himself when the orders had been approved by the 
Army commander, and then ask for their contents. This staff 
officer would not admit that the simplest way, which is, except 
during an action, generally practicable, is for commanding 
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officers and heads of departments to send their representatives 
to take down the orders in writing daily at a stated hour. 

The absence of a sound system concerning the issue of 
orders in the Russian army sometimes caused great delay and 
inconvenience, and may, indeed, reader a military situation very 
grave. On the 8th October 1904, the head-quarters of the 
Eastern Army had advanced to a vilJage about thirty-two miles 
south-east of Mukden, called Yang-mu-lin-tzu. The orders for 
the advance of the Eastern Army on that day had been made 
out on the 7th October, in Army Order No. 6. At noon on the 
8th I heard the chief of the staff of the Eastern Army tell a 
subordinate staff officer that no copy of that order had then 
been sent to Major-Qeneral Kashtalinski, who commanded the 
extreme left wing of the army, which might, and, not long 
afterwards, actually did, have its communications, as were also 
those of the EJastern Army generally, attacked by the enemy. 
The chief of the staff, of course, directed a copy of the orders in 
quetttion to be sent to E!ashtalinski, and to do this an officer of 
the Head-Quarter Staff of the Eastern Army had to give up his 
own copy. 

Now this advance of the Eastern Army was part of the 
general Russian advance to try and recapture Liao-yang, and 
relieve Port Arthur. The issue at stake was, therefore, of 
extreme moment, yet the whole movement was jeopardized, 
before the battle commenced, by the slipshod manner in which 
orders were issued. 

Important orders in action were frequently given verbally, 
perhaps to orderlies, and not to officers, and these orderlies were 
by no means invariably selected for their intelligence. 

I like the Russian plan of stating at the commencement of 
orders for the movement of troops the map which is referred to 
in them, and the system of noting in the half margin the 
composition and strength of the different commands is clear and 
simple. But it was good luck, and not good mana^ment, 
which sometimes obviated disaster from overtaking the Russian 
arms, considering the unbusinesslike way in which orders were 
promulgated or obeyed. 
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(7 XXXV.) Outposts. 



The regulations for outposts in the Russian Army are 
practically the same as those laid down for the forces of other 
countries. Speaking generally, as regards the campaign of 
1004, it may be said that outposts were placed when the 
enemy's advanced troops were within 20 miles or so of the 
main body of a Russian forca When the Japanese were 
further away, it was the custom to place only piquets and out- 
lying sentries, in addition, of course, to any advanced force of 
cavalry. In the first half of May 1904, for example, the 
cavalry of the 1st Siberian Corps had detachments 50 or 60 
miles to the south of it 

Sentries were usually placed in pairs, each couple keeping 
close together. There were, however, occasions in the eastern 
and hilly portion of the theatre of war when the Japanese were 
able to evade piquets and sentries and surprise a camp. These 
were raids on a small scale, however, and do not appear to have 
seriously influenced the general military situation. 

As an example of the strength of outposts in 1904, may be 
mentioned those of the 1st Siberian Corps, in August This 
corps was then at An-shan-tien, about 20 miles north of Hai- 
cheng on the railway line to Port Arthur, Hai-cheng being 
occupied by the Japanese. The 1st Siberian Corps consisted of 
24 battalions and 64 field guns, and the outposts were composed 
of 6 battalions and 16 field guns, that is to say, one quarter of 
the total strength. An exceedingly strong entoenched position 
had been prepared for these outposts, which bivouacked in rear 
of it. When the Japanese advance on Liao-yang commenced 
a fortnight later, the duty of the outposts then was to act 
merely as a rear guard, and their positions were evacuated 
without much resistance. 

Europatkin was responsible for the general situation of the 
outposts of his army. The broad river at An-shan-tien rises 
with extreme rapidity in wet weather, and ran between the 
main bodies of the 1st and 4th Siberian Corps and their 
respective outposts. There was one reliable bridge, namely, that 
across the railway, but no road bridge along the main route 
leading to these outposts. The weather had been showery on 
the 13th August, very wet all day on the 14th and 15th, 
showery on the 16th, and during the afternoon of the 17th 
there was a violent downpour which lasted for four hours. 
Communication across the river had been extremely difficult for 
a couple of days while the stream was in flood, and if the out- 
posts had been attacked in force I doubt whether they could 
have got away or have been sufficiently reinforced. If, as was 
anticipated when the position of the outposts was originally 
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chosen, the weather had been as wet as usual during the rainy 
season, the situation would have been still more awkward, but 
1904 was a phenomenal year as regards the small quantity of 
rain. 

The Japanese used to give plenty of warning before making 
an attack in force, but the Russians offered a good many 
opportunities which bold and well-mounted troops could have 
utilized with very great advantage during the campaign. 
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(7 xxxvi) Fay and Wages. 



The pay of the rank and fUe of the Russian army in Man- 
churia was fixed at 45 kopeks (one shilling) monthly^ so the 
Chief of the Intendance Department informed me. This was 
intended to enable the men to purchase tobacco of the common 
kind, which is to be procured exceedingly cheaply almost 
anywhere in Manchuria. 

I cannot say whether the troops generally throughout the 
army received this allowance, which is modest even for con- 
scripted soldiers, but, after making frequent inquiries *on the 
subject from men themselves, I came to the conclusion that, if 
it were paid, the money was issued very irregularly. 

The Chinese are willing to serve anybody for money, 
provided they are sure that the bargain struck will be carried 
out. In May 1904 large numbers of them were employed at 
Idao-yang in constructing field works under the supervision of 
engineer officers, and the daily rate of wages was fixed at 
50 kopeks (13 pence). This was, at the time, an extraordinarily 
large sum, being four or five times as much as could be earned 
under normal conditions. Trouble, however, soon arose; the 
Russian authorities declared that the labourers were striking 
because their Chinese foremen of gangs received the wages of 
each party, and retained most of them. A settlement, however, 
had to be come to, because it was imperative that the works 
should be constructed, and as the labourers insisted on being 
paid personally every day, this was perforce agreed to. 

The intention of Kuropatkin was undoubtedly that the 
Chinese should be well treated, and this was the case in some 
instances during the earlier phase of the war, at Liao-yang and 
Mukden, where rents were paid to native landlords out of all 
proportion to the value received, even after allowing for the 
"squeeze." Later on, however, property and labour were 
simply commandeered when procurable. 
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(7 xxxvii.) Postal Service. 



One mail train used to run every day with scarcely an 
exception, both ways, between Russia and Army Head- 
Quarters, and correspondence arrived there with considerable 
regularity. 

The system by which this was distributed to the army was 
as follows : A field post office was organized for every army 
corps, or other independent force, at the nearest railway station, 
either in a building, if one were available, or else in one, two, 
or three goods wagons fitted for postal and telegraph work, and 
the correspondence addressed to a corps was despatched from 
the Army Head-Quarters office to the field post office concerned. 
If a tactical unit happened to be near its field post office, the 
regiments composing it sent in to fetch their letters and news- 
papers. If, however, a body of troops was a considerable 
distance from the railway, " flying post offices " were instituted 
by the postal authorities in order to communicate between the 
nearest field post office and the troops in question, the corre- 
spondence being delivered by these '* flying post offices " at the 
head-quarters of the latter. 

The postal service away from Army Head-Quarters was not 
very efficient, judging by the numerous complaints which I 
heard uttered on the subject by Russian officers. Tet the mails 
were light, partly owing to the low standard of education 
among the troops and their relatives, and partly because the 
practice of letter writing was not encouraged in those soldiers 
who attempted it. Their correspondence was usually dealt with 
very summarily, I believe, by being destroyed. Some of the 
relatively small surplus which remained to be handled was 
frequently sent in the wrong direction, even when very legibly 
addressed, and I knew several Russian officers who had received 
no letters from home for several months at a time. This was 
simply owing to the carelessness of the postal clerks, or to the 
disorder which often reigned in their offices, and was well worth 
seeing. 
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(7 xxxiriii.) Bailwajrs. 



As regards the Siberian and Chinese Eastern (Manchurian) 
railways there is no need to multiply description. There is 
one point, however, which may be mentioned, namely the weight 
of the rails, which appeared to me to be of precisely the same 
pattern as those laid in 1894, when I first saw some of the line 
then under construction. For heavy but slow traffic such light 
rails appear to be quite suitable. 

Taking the railway as a whole from Chelyabinsk, which is 
the western terminus of the Siberian portion, to Mukden, a 
distance of close upon 4,000 miles, it has worked better than I 
expected, but the one great fault connected with it has been, 
and is, the incapacity of Russian railwaymen, civil or milit-ary, 
to h€uidle heavy station traffic properly. If Russia were to pay 
a British or American goods-yard foreman, say from Nine £lms 
Station, a salcury, no matter how high, and let him import his 
own staff of assistants, the improvement in the working of the 
Asiatic lines in question would be remarkable. As matters 
stand more trains are started now from a big station like 
*' Manchuria" than was the case in April 1904, but, on the 
other hand, the speed is slower than formerly. 

In order to estimate the practical carrying power of the 
railway, one must take a long section, say from Misovaya, on 
the east coast of Lake Baikal, to Harbin, 1,841 miles. The 
sidings are nearly seven miles apart With the exception of one 
light mail train, and about one ambulance train daily, all the 
trains are military ones for troops, supplies, stores, or remounts. 
In April 1904 only three or four such trains were running from 
west to east every day, west of Harbin, as troops were then 
being brought from Vladivostok to Liao-yang. It is to be noted 
that the distance vid the circtun-Baikal railway from Irkutsk to 
Misovaya on the eastern shore of the lake, is 204 miles, whereas 
by crossing the lake it is 91 miles, and the former journey takes 
about a day and a half longer at least than the latter. Ambu- 
lance and freight trains are sent round the lake and troops 
across it. 

I left Tankhoi, on the east shore of Lake Baikal^ at 9 p.m. 
on the 2nd April, and reached Harbiti at 9.30 a.m. on the 
8th April — 132^ hours, in a freight train. I'his was at the 
rate of 11 * 25 miles an hour. In December last the mail, which 
is faster than a freight or troop train, took 181 hours to go 
from Uarbin to Misovaya, a rather shorter journey^ which was 
at the rate of less than 7 * 5 miles an hour. The traffic super- 
intendent at Misovaya admitted to me that the speed is slower 
all round now than was the case in the spring. To give another 
instance : a Grand Ducal ambulance train left Harbin on the 
5th December, and reached Irkutsk, vid the circum-Baikal 
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railway, on the I7th December. This train, therefore, only 
travelled at tbe rate of about 5 * 5 miles an hour. Now let us 
take some shorter distances. I travelled in the mail in 
December from Mukden to Harbin, 337 miles in 51 hours, that 
is to say, at the rate of 6 • 6 miles per hour, and a freight train 
in April took the same time. In December the mail took 
79 hours to go from Harbin to " Manchuria " (594 miles), 
whereas in April a freight train covered the same distance in 
less than 58 hours. In December the mail went from Chita to 
Verkhne-Udinsk, 350 miles, in 43^ hours, which was at the 
rate of 8 miles an hour. The same train took 40 hours to go 
from Manchuria station to Chita, whereas a freight train in 
April only took 24 hours to cover the same distance. In April 
also there were blocks on the railway, a freight train taking 
35 hours from the time of departure from Harbin to the time 
of departure from the small station Kotiaben, 204 miles, which 
was at the rate of less than 6 miles an hour. From Irkutsk to 
Mukden in April was 8 days 16 hours, or 9 miles an hour. In 
December a faster train, the mail, took 12 days 16 hours for 
the same journey, or 6 miles an hour. In April and May a 
troop train required 50 days to go from Wirballen to Liao-yang, 
or 5 • 25 miles an hour, the time-table allowing 32 days, or 8 • 2 
miles an hour, an important fact. 

On the 10th December I had passed 28 trains in the pre- 
ceding 24 hours, which would mean that 14 might have started 
in that time, but as my train, the mail, was faster than the 
others, it is evident that less than 14 trains had started in that 
period. We may, therefore, I think, safely assume that the 
average speed, including stops, for a long section of the line is 
under 7 miles an hour. As the sidings are between six and 
seven miles apart, this speed allows of 12 trains running from 
each end daily, and I will suppose this to be the case, although 
I am very much inclined to believe than an average of 9 or 10 
pairs of trains in every 24 hours for a period of, say, three 
months would be nearer the mark. 

From the 11th July to the 10th October General Europatkin 
had received 112 battalions, 424 field guns, and some ciivalry, 
besides men to make good losses. As tbe wagons were mudi 
more closely packed then than when the weather is cold, and 
the cars heated by a stove, we may say that about 400 trains 
were required for the above purposes, or between 4 and 5 troop 
trains daily. To these must be added the mail, an ambulance 
train, and a train for supplies, one for stores, and one for 
remounts, on the average. This gives a total of between 9 cuid 
10 trains daily, and any other trains which might have been 
rim would have so much to the good for stores or supplies. As 
many as 13 or even 14 trains have, no doubt, been started at 
times in a period of 24 hours^ but this must have been discounted 
by a congestion of traffic later. For example, when reservists 
were urgently wanted at Mukden in September after the retreat 
from Liao-yang, so many trains were despatched that the 
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337 miles from Harbin took seven days, or less than 50 miles 
in 24 hours, as a staff oflScer told me, addiog that this pre- 
vented warm clothing arriving from Harbin. In December the 
traffic was congested east of Lake Baikal, and my observation 
of this fact was confirmed later, when between Irkutsk and 
Moscow, where the eastward bound traffic was comparatively 
light, thus showing that the railway authorities were endea- 
vouring to reinstitute order east of the lake. On the 6th 
December Harbin junction was blocked for over twelve hours 
in all directions, trains not being able to get'either in or out. 

There is also another point to be considered, namely, the 
bringing back of empty trains from east to west. Those empty 
trains which I saw were no larger in December than in the 
preceding April. If they were not returned, the largest station 
would become hopelessly blocked before long, if one considers 
the superficial area of one of even the smaller goods w»gons. 
Were it, however, feasible to get over the railway difficulty by 
the non-return of most of the empties, there would not be 
sufficient rolling stock in Russia for the military accommodation 
necessary, and I saw in December, between Irkutsk and Moscow, 
how some of the districts were suffering from inability to 
despatch their grain owing to want of wagons. I have, it is 
true, heard that empty wagons have been burnt on reaching 
their destinations in the Far East, but I have no evidence in 
support of this statement. 

Manchuria had been swept bare in the south, and there was 
difficulty in December about getting down the grain supplies 
from the north and north-east, the Chinese carters fearing they 
would not be allowed to return to their homes after a journey 
to the south, so that the winter increased the difficulty of supply, 
unless the natives were reassured. Nor can the farmers, whose 
land is in the theatre of operations, get back in the spring, so 
far as one can foresee, to sow, and if they could I do not know 
whence they could obtain the grain for this purpose. The war 
has ruined thousands of them, and all these factors react upon 
the railway. Mongolia, however, seems to have supplied plenty 
of cattle and ponies, and this relieved the line greatly. After 
the two brigades of rifles cuid the XVIth Army Corps reached 
the army, I imagine that the number of trains for supplies and 
stores had to be augmented, with a corresponding decrease in 
the number of troops carried within a given period. It must, 
however, always be remembered that the Russian soldier is a 
very haniy fellow. Not havii^ been with Army Head-Quarters, 
but with a force at the front, I had no chance of getting much 
information on the general state of health of the army; but 
my impression is that this war, which has been so prolific in 
surprises, has shown that the number of casualties due to death 
or wounds in action has been greater than the losses due to 
disease. 

The wastage which every army must suffer from the above 
causes may properly be considered here, as on its amount 
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depended whether Russia was able to increase her effective 
fighting force by means of the railway or not, after the terrific 
battle on the Sha Ho in October 1904. In my estimate of the 
wastage I have only considered the field troops actually with 
Kuropatkin's army on the Sha Ho, and have left out of account 
the Vladivostok and Ussuri garrisons, the fortress and depot 
troops, and those engaged on the lines of communication, which 
last were not numerous. By considering only the field army of 
Europatkin, the wastage is higher than it would be if the other 
troops were reckoned, as these have suffered less, their risks and 
exposure not being so great. After allowing for men who 
recover from wounds or sickness, I estimate that the percentage 
of wastage in Kuropatkin's field aimy did not exceed 50 per 
cent, per anuum.* If this be approximately the case, then Russia 
can, so far as the railway is concerned, maintain in the field a 
force of about 400,000 combatants, as long as she holds Harbin, 
if nine or ten trains on the average run eastwards in every 24 
hours, and if she can continue to draw, as before, supplies from 
Manchuria and Mongolia. If Japan, however, should follow up 
her victories rapidly, then Russia would not have time to make 
good the enormous losses of a great battle, nor could she draw 
much upon those regions for food, and 200,000 combatants 
might well be the limit of her army east of Lake Baikal. 

For short journeys of a few hours I have seen as many as 
60 men put in a wagon instead of the regulation number of 40, 
when one train, drawn by one powerful engine — say a Baldwin 
compound — ^will take three battalions of infantry or one battery 
(eight guns). 

All wagons in Russia have screw couplings, and those for 
men are lined with fir or deal boards in winter on account of 
the cold, besides having a stove in each, so that they cannot 
then carry anything like 40 men. 

The railway troops are very good in laying or taking up 
sidings and in railway work generally, except in handling 
station traffic. I do not see how the speed of travel is to be 
increased, because the traffic from Manchuria Station to Harbin 
(594 miles) is not worked by the train-staff system, as on the 
Siberian railway, but by the telegraph, which is the quickest 
method, and there is no object in running more trains from, say, 
Moscow to Manchuria Station if they cannot be despatched 
thence to the south. 

I heard one of General Stakelbeig's orderly officers, who had 
just returned to An-shan-tien from Harbin on the 19th August, 
tell the general that from nine to ten military trains were 
arriving at Mukden daily, and that one division of sixteen 
battalions and three field bfttteries was detrained at the latter 

* This was written before the battle of Mukden commenced: the 
Bnssian loeaee in it augmented greatly, of course, the rate of wastage, 
and it will not uow be possible to make them good for several months to 
come.— W. H. H. W. 
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place in four days. This statement seems to confirm my calcu- 
lations, which were made independently. 

The evacuation of sick and wounded from the theatre of 
war has also taxed the resources of the railway to a consider- 
able extent. Hitherto they have had to be sent on to Russia, 
because even the largest town in Siberia — namely, Irkutsk — 
could not, so its Governor-General reported on the 14th Novem- 
ber 1904, accommodate more than 2,585 invalids, while the 
Governor of Krasnoyarsk stated that J ,000 beds for that city 
was the maximum. I imagine Irkutsk must have over 70,000, 
and Krasnoyarsk over 30,000 inhabitanta 

The entraining and detraining of troops was performed with 
regularity, so far as I saw, and, as regards the feeding of troops 
during a journey extending over weeks or days, cooked supplies 
were issued.. I understand, at various places along the line. The 
stoppages also enabled the men to stretch their limbs, but they 
occurred at very uncertain hours, as the running time was 
seldom kept. When hostilities commenced, military time tables 
were issued to commandants of railway stations, but they were, 
in some instances, pedantia For example, when Mukden was 
the terminus, in December 1904, trains were timed to start at, 
say, 2.33 p.m., but the hour might just as well have been made 
2.30 p.m., seeing that trains were rarely despatched from the 
terminus within an hour or more of their advertised times. The 
commandants of stations were military officers, and they were 
assisted by the regular civil station staffs. 

Much cattle, grain, and transport can be procured in Man- 
churia and from Mongolia, but the railway has to bring men, 
ammunition, clothing, equipment, rye, meal, tea, sugar, candles, 
oil, horses, and other things. It is interesting to note how the 
working of the line was interfered with, from the very com- 
mencement of the war, by those who should have been the first 
to see that no extraneous calls were made upon it^ when the 
organization of the army and the strengthening of Port Arthur 
were of vital importance. 

The chief of the Viceroy's Staff*, was the intermediary 
between Admiral Alexeiev and General Kuropatkin, the former 
being at Mukden and the latter at Liao-yang, 37 miles distant. 
Frequent conferences took place between Kuropatkin and this 
officer, who always used to come in a special train to Liao-yang. 
This necessitated the line being kept dear for indefinite periods 
of time, and dislocated all the other traffic arrangements, as the 
then chief of the railway himself decl€kred. 

In the first days of May 1904 the Viceroy and the Grand 
Duke Boris were at Port ArUiur, and wished to leave it before 
they should be cut off. I heard that they actually took three 
special trains to quit Port Arthur, namely, one for each of them^ 
and one for their baggage and storesi This entirely upset the 
troop train, supply and ammunition services, at a time, too, 
when the scarcity of heavy gun ammunition in the fortress was 
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such that, within a week, Europatkin called for volunteers to 
run a train-load through, which was done a few hours only 
before the place was demiitely invested. 

There were, throughout 1904, plenty of other instances of 
special trains being run for, and siding accommodation occupied 
by, various individuals, so that the organization and main- 
tenance of the army was considerably hampered thereby, and 
it is due to the fact that the Japanese, possibly for the best of 
reasons, gave the Russians time, that Kuropatkin was enabled 
to build up such an immense army. 

As long as the Russians held Mukden, I think that about 
700,000 men of all ranks, combatant, non-combatant, sick, and 
on fortress or dep6t duty, might have been fed east of Lake 
Baikal, but, if Harbin goes, the situation will bear a different 
complexion altogether. If Japan pushes on along the railway 
into Trans-Baikalla, a bare and rigorous region, Russia would 
have to collect a new army west of Lake Baikal, and she could 
never get it either across the lake or round it, pix)vided Japan 
retains command of the sea. Lake Baikal is wide ; it has few 
suitable landing-places, and is about 400 miles in length from 
north to south. In the north a big army could not pass round 
the lake ; in the south the mountains come down to its edge, 
and a flotilla could easily be prevented from crossing the water. 
To all this must be added the fact that the Japanese communi- 
cations could be protected with the very greatest ease. 
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(7 xxxix.) SignaUing. 



The Russians do not make use of signalling either in peace 
time or in the field; I saw occasionaliy some practice being 
carried out with heliographs, but I never heard of any instance 
where these were employed in action. 

General Stakelburg was on the right flank of his corps when 
he decided to retreat from Te-)i-ssu on the 15th June, the 
second day of the battle, and he sent two of his orderly officers 
to tell Major- General Gemgross, who commanded his left wing, 
to retire. It required nearly three-quarters of an hour before 
the order could be delivered, and then it had to be transmitted 
to the 2nd Brigade of the 35th Infantry Division, which was 
well advanced at the time. Tlie Russians lost heavily on their 
left while being withdrawn out of action, and this would have 
been avoided to a very great extent if the order to retreat had 
been signalled from General Stakelburg's position, the country 
being eminently suitable for this method of issuing instructiona 

That general then became impressed with the advantages 
offered by flag signalling, and when his corps was having a 
period of rest in August, before the retreat to Liao-yang, he had 
some men instructed in this art. But of course it requires time 
to make men efficient in a new branch, especially when the 
instructors have to learn it themselves. The signalling, therefore, 
was very slow, each letter being repeated as soon as it was sent. 
General Stakelburg spoke to me about flag signalling on the 
12th August, a fortnight before we were ordered to retreat to 
Liao-yang, and he said he could not rely on it, as it was too 
slow and uncertain. As a matter of detail^ I may mention that 
the flags used were too small and the poles too long. 

There were numerous occasions during the battles at which 
I was present in 1904 when an efficient system of signalling 
would have been of great value. During the second day's battle 
at Idao-yang, on the 31st August, General Stakelbeig and his 
staff were on a hill nearly 700 feet in height, and men were 
placed up it at a distance of twenty-five yards from each other 
to carry messages up and down to and from messengers at its 
base. The general was talking to me about the battle some 
days afterwards and said the time required to send a message 
and receive a reply was at least one hour. 

An army which has efficient signallers must always have 
an advantage over one which has not got them, now that troops 
are so much more widely extended in action than they used 
to be. At the battle of Liao-yang, on the 31st August, the 
general commanding the 9th Division sent to say he must be 
reinforced or retire. While awaiting a reply by messenger 
he was able to lay hands upon some passing troops destined for 
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another part of the field, otherwise he would, I think, have 
evacuated his position, which would probably have led to 
Kuropatkin's army being routed. 

Really efficient signalliDg is so important that we ought 
to give proper inducements for its practice in our Service. Our 
first-class shots receive now extra pay, and first-cleuss signallers 
should benefit proportionately. 
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(7 zL) StafT 



The Head-Qaariers Staff of the Russian army in Manckoria 
had to be improvised at the time when the war broke out, 
because the existing staff of the Ussuri District, which would in 
the ordinary course have directed operations, was too junior 
for the force to be employed. Thus a major-general was chief 
of the staff, and was replaced by a lieutenant-general, who at 
that time was to have succeeded to the command in the event 
of anything happening to General Europatkin« Similarly, a 
colonel was chief of the Intendance Department, and he was 
relieved by a major-general. 

The General Staff, as distinguished from the personal staff 
of the army in Manchuria, is of the normal strength as explained 
in books on the Russian Army, and is quite sufficient. I only 
knew of one exception to this rule, and that was in the case 
of a lieutenant-general who was appointed to a post hitherto 
unknown, namely, that of '* Director of Medical Services " 
[Nachalnik Scmita/mikh Ohastei], Not having been with Army 
Head-Quarters, I cannot say exactly what the effect of this 
new appointment was. My impression is that it was a kind 
of fifth wheel to a coach, as it had much to do with the move- 
ments of ambulance trains, in other words, with the working 
of the railway, which possessed its own chief, and it also 
encroached upon the province of the Principal Medical Officer 
of the Army. 

The members of the General Staff had all, with only ono 
exception, I believe, passed through the Russian Staff Collie, 
whereas aides-de-camp and orderly officers were selected for 
personal reasons. Besides these officers, however, the general 
commanding an army corps or its equivalent usually had several 
who were placed " at his disposition " [pri raspoTn/ajenii], whom 
he could employ on his personal staff or post to regiments 
or minor commands. 

Among the staff, as among officers of the army, there was 
sometimes a lack of prompt obedience. I was present when 
a major-general who was then chief of the staff of an army 
corps directed an orderly officer of the corps commander to 
arrange for the conveyance of the spare horses of the staff. 
This officer declined to carry out the instructions ! So did they 
all one after the other, and the argument continued for three- 
quarters of an hour. The chief of the staff then told one officer 
that he must do as he was bid, to which the latter replied, 
'* I will not be a groom I '' Eventually the staff adopted the 
plan of sending spare horses with the first line baggage. It was 
curious that such a simple matter should have raised such a 
heated discussion, and still more remarkable that a chief of the 
staff should have submitted to be treated in the way he was. 
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Two days after the retreat from Te-li-ssu, namely, on the 
17th June, some members of General Stakelberg s staflP displayed 
an ignorance of the situation which caused confusion. 1.'he 
general intended three of his battalions to form a flank guard 
during the march northwards to Kai-ping, and they were 
ordered to move off on that date. But at 3.10 p.m. on the 
17 th June Stakelberg asked his deputy chief of the staff why 
one of these battalions was at Hsiimg-yueh-cheng Station, where 
the corps head-quarters lay. He did not know, and the chief 
of the staff could not be found at the moment. The general 
officer commanding the division from which this regiment of 
three battalions was detailed was sent for, and Stakelberg 
inquired from him whether the battalion at the station had been 
ordered to be sent by train, to which he replied in the negative. 
The fact was that some member of the corps staff had thought 
that one battalion was Ut be despatched by rail, although he 
could not possibly have made this mistake if he had read the 
orders, and it appears that the battalion commander received 
instructions, but not through his divisional commander, to go to 
the railway station. 

The General Staff of the Russian Army is higlily educated 
theoretically, but is faulty in practice. Its members are certain 
of very rapid advancement, and frequently become general officers 
at the age of forty, or a little over. They must be young men 
of subaltern rank when they join the Staff College, and their 
assured career is apt to render them extremely self-satisfied, 
which reacted prejudicially upon the army in the field during 
the campaign of 1904. 
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(7 xli.) Strategy. 



If the Russian army had been assembled, as originally 
planned, at Harbin, in the north of MaDchuria^ the Japanese 
would have been roasters of Mukden, and much else besides, 
many months ago, without striking a blow. But the policy 
which was actually adopted of concentrating around Liao-yang 
has resulted in Russia being still, in February 1905, in occu- 

Jation of Northern Manchuria. This, however, is due to the 
apanese not having pushed their tactical advantages after the 
battles on the Ta-lu in May, at Liao-yang in August and 
September, and on the Sha Ho in October. They may have had 
excellent reasons for not doing so, but the fact remains that the 
time thus afforded to Europatkin after each of those conflicts 
enabled him to keep his hold on Mukden, and increase his 
military resources enormously. 

The general impression which Kuropatkin's strategy afforded 
to me, however, was that of a man groping in the dark, for I 
imagine that he must have possessed discretionary power con- 
cerning the disposition of his forces, subject to the general plan 
of concentrating around Liao-yang. A prime feature of the 
Russian Commander-in-Chiefs strategy was his habit of sending 
troops in driblets, and breaking up tactical units when this 
offered no advantage. On the day after the battle on the Ya-lu 
three battalions of infantiy were despatched in that direction, 
where they could do no good. On the 26th June the so-called 
2nd Siberian Army Corps marched from near Hai-cbeng to the 
east of Ta-shih-chiao, and on the following morning eight out of 
the twenty battalions then composing it were sent back to the 
former place, which was said to be threatened by Kuroki. 
Europatkin was opposed, it is true, to the attempt to relieve 
Port Arthur in June, but after he had acquiesced in the plan he 
would not allow the general who was to undertake the task to 
assemble the forces which were nominally under him. General 
Europatkin reported to the Emperor that the Japanese made a 
general advance against his army on the 27th and 28th June, 
and that Count Eeller's force, which was about twenty-four 
miles east of Liao-yang, had been pushed back by superior 
forcea Now this danger had obviously existed for some time, 
but the Commander-in-Chief had not thought so. This is 
evident because the 3rd East Siberian Division, of twelve 
battalions, nominallj' formed part of Eeller's troops, but nine 
of these battalions had been taken away from him, and sent to 
Hai-cheng in the south, whence three of them returned to Liao- 
yang by train on the 30th June. In the first days of July the 
four infantry brigades of the Xth Army Corps were scattered in 
four different directions, when it would have been preferable to 
have kept them in a central position, from which they could have 
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been moved in sufficient time to the south, south-east, or east. 
Similarly, likewise, in July, portions of the XVIIth Army Corps 
were also sent backwards and forwards in an aimless manner, 
until the corps was finally assembled, and despatched to the east 
of Liao-yang. 

The fact that the Japanese had two lines of advance open to 
them before Ying-kou fell into their hands in July, namely, 
from Korea and along the railway from Port Arthur, had a kind 
of paralysing effect on the Russian strategists, who were also, no 
doubt, badly informed respecting their enemy. The result was 
that the Japanese secured Ta-shih-chiao, and, with it, Ying-kou, 
without much difficulty during the month of July. In fact, 
from June to the end of August they made the Russian aimy 
move pretty well wherever they liked. 

A council of war was called by the Viceroy on the 3rd August, 
at which it was finally resolved to fall back everywhere when 
pressed by the enemy, and accept battle at Liao-yang with the 
whole Russian army, of which the infantry alone would number 
at least 140,000 effective combatants. Kuropatkin waited, 
therefore, quietly for more than three weeks, while the Japanese 
were completing their arrangements. 

My impression is that when the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief subsequently assumed the offensive, in October, he was 
not convinced of the soundness of this policy. I was present on 
the 22nd September 1904, when one general, a firm believer in 
the offensive, remarked to the Commander-in-Chief that the 
Japanese had only been able to advance about 150 miles in 
the course of six months, and begged him to move soon against 
the enemy. To this General Kuropatkin replied that, six months 
previously, the Japanese only had three divisions against him. 
whereas in September they had seven. 
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(7 xlii.) Supply and Transport. 



The supply and transport departments are so intimately 
connected with one another that it is best to group them under 
one heading. 

Russia had not believed that Japan would fight her; she 
was therefore unprepared for the war, and had not had time to 
collect much more than the supplies and transport necessary for 
current requirements when hostilities commenced. The regula- 
tions concerning supply and transport were, as in many other 
instances, verj^ good, but they were frequently disregarded, 
and the army was bound to suffer in consequence. It must in 
fairness be conceded that the original plan of campaign con- 
templated the concentration of the army at Harbin, so that 
when it was decided at the last moment to collect it at 
Liao-yang, nearly 400 miles further south, the difficulties of 
the intendance in connection with transport were suddenly 
increased. On the other hand, every war has shown how vitally 
important it is to be ready to grapple with that which is totally 
unexpected, and a very brief acquaintance with the Kussian 
intendance shows that its standard of efficiency is not a high 
one. 

When the war began it was necessary. to bring some troops 
from the Vladivostok side, vid Harbin, to liao-yang, and the 
number of trains required for this purpose prevented a corres- 
ponding number for the time being from arriving at Mukden 
and Liao-yang with troops or stores from Russia. When this 
movement had been completed the resources of the railway were 
devoted to the requirements of the .military situation, and the 
civil population east of Lake Baikal suffei'ed considerably in 
March 1904, from the want of sufficient necessaries of life. 
The army under Ruropatkin was small enough then, consisting 
only of 92 battalions, 54 squadrons, and 32 field batteries, but it 
had to be fed, and arrangements made for the reinforcements 
which were coming. It was not until tlie end of March 
1904, that the railway authorities allowed, according to the 
" Zabaikalye " newspaper of the 19th March (April 1st) 1904, 
eighteen wagon loads of supplies to be brought to Chita weekly. 
That town has, I should say, 30,000 inhabitants. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Russian military 
authorities contemplated pouring troops into Manchuria without 
knowing whether they could be supplied there. There is 
certainly a limit to the strength of an army which can be 
maintained in the theatre of war, and although estimating 
accurately in hundreds of thousands, without precise data to 
go upon, is a very difficult operation, I am inclined to think 
that this limit has been nearly reached in February 1905. But 
there is equally a limit which Japan cannot exceed, and the 
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territorj- which she occupies in Manchuria has been swept 
almost bare of local resources, whereas Russia is not so situated. 

That portion of Manchuria which she holds can still supply 
vast quantities of grain which the flour mills can grind, and 
Mongolia provides immense numbers of cattle and ponies. The 
difficulty for Russia concerning supply and transport was two- 
fold ; at the beginning of the war it took time to collect supplies 
at the various centres, but a far greater obstacle was the distri- 
bution to the army, which was continually increasing in size. 
The native inhabitants brought in what they had to sell, but 
when the transport service had been organized for some time 
most of the Chinese carters deserted, in the summer of 1904, 
one of their reasons being that they were not allowed to feed 
and rest their animals in their own way ; they are very c€u^f ul 
in this respect. Their places had to be taken by soldiers. 

There were some necessaries which Manchuria did not possess, 
namely, rye for breads tea, sugar, candles and oil. The Ruasian 
soldier prefers rye bread to white, and if he has to choose 
between meat and rye bread he will select the latter. His 
biscuit is merely rye bread which has been dried. The Russian 
scale of rations is adequate. There are no ** iron rations " issued 
as such in the Russian Army ; when tinned foods were occa- 
sionally distributed tho men ate them when they liked, and I 
estimate that one train of thirty wagons would carry 600,000 
rations of them. The troops did not receive spirits, nor tobacco, 
which is plentiful in Manchuria ; they were supposed to purchase 
this for themselves out of their monthly pay of one shilling a 
luan. As regards the officers, they receive a field allowance, but 
no rations, on payment or otherwise, unless it be impossible for 
them to procure their own supplies privately. It frequently 
happened during the campaign of 1904 that sugar was issued to 
officers, as this is a necessary of life to a Russian, and was 
seldom to be purchased. 

The problem of the distribution of supplies to a large army 
in Manchuria is one which would tax severely the energies of 
a highly trained army service corps ; a few houi-s of heavy rain 
sometimes render the roads, or rather tiucks, impassable for 
heavy traffic, and the numerous rivers unfordable. Nevertheless, 
the supply and transport services were not nearly so efficient as 
they could have been, the reason being that the Russians are 
not in practice good organizers. 

When the war broke out Harbin and Liao-yang wei*e the 
two great supply dep6ts, Mukden having since taken the place 
of the latter in this respect. The Director of Supplies with the 
Russian army in Manchuria told me on the 20th April 1904, 
that he would not require more than 300 officers and officials to 
arrange for the supply of Kuropatkin's army, which was then 
intended, when complete, to amount to 188 battalions of infantry, 
102 squadrons, and 608 field guns, besides horse artillery and 
engineers. But now, in February 1906, Kuropatkin has on the 
Sha Ho 364 battalions, about 200 squadrons, and over 1,200 field 
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guns, besides heavy guns, horse artillery, machine and mountain 
guns, and engineers. The personnel of the intendance department 
had therefore to be augmented so as to keep pace with the 
growing strength of the army. 

When preparations were being made, in May and June 1904, 
to relieve Port Arthur, supplies for the relieving force which 
was astride the railway were difficult to bring up, besides which 
most of the Chinese inhabitants in the Te-li-ssu distxict had fled. 
Now note what happened. On the 30th May, at Hai-cheng, 
which is about 75 miles north of Te-li-ssu, several hundred head 
of live cattle which had been destined for Port Arthur, then 
cut off, were sold by the Russian intendance to Chinese for 
•what they would fetch. They were chiefly bullocks, and each 
one was weighed, the average being from five to seven hundred- 
weight. As it is the custom of Russian troops to drive their 
cattle with them on the march, these animals could have 
accompanied the advance, and would have been greatly appre- 
ciated a few days later in a region where it was already known 
that supplies of any kind would be exceedingly difficult to 
obtain. During the retreat from I'e-li-ssu the Russians were 
all very short of provisions, and I saw a soldier take off an 
excellent pair of long boots and give them to a native in 
exchange for four small cakes of meal. On tlie 17th June, two 
days alter the defeat, the men were desperately hungry, and 
some wagon loads of rye bread arrived by rail, sealed up, from 
the north. The intendance declined to break the seals, refusing 
to take the responsibility. Fortunately for the troops, the acting 
chief of the staff of the cori)S opened the wagons himself. 

This same army corps, the Ist Siberian, was encamped close 
to the railway at An-shan-tien, 20 miles south of Liao-yang, 
during the month of August. Tet in the middle of that month 
even the orderlies and other men attached to the corps head- 
quarters were only receiving biscuit and thin meat soup, but no 
bread, salt, sugar, or tea. On the 16th August I heard the 
Deputy Director of Supplies inform the corps commander that 
he could let his troops have only 3,600 lbs. of sugar, or about 
two ounces per man. He added that there was an ample stock 
at Harbin, some 400 miles away, but it was impossible to get 
it down south. A week before the Russian army retreated to 
its positions at Liao^ang, an officer who commanded a small 
mixed force complained that he had received no supplies for 
his men for some days previously. After the retreat from 
Liao-yang to Mukden the troops had for several days meat, 
but no bread, biscuit, sugar, tea, or salt. Although the second 
and third line transport had been sent north in anticipation of 
our retreat to Harbin, matters could have easily been better 
managed than they were with a great city of a quarter of a 
million inhabitants close at hand, while Tientsin was only four 
days distant through neutral territory. The Chinese merchants 
would have obtained and distributed provisions if they had 
been paid beforehand ; they are very reliable men, and money 
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was no object to the Russian authorities. As the Japanese, 
however, did not pursue the Russian army, it lay around 
Mukden, and the Chinese soon imported supplies on their own 
account. After the army had been there for twenty-six days 
I heard the officer commanding the Primorsk Dragoons report 
that his men were complaining of the want of rye bread, which 
they would have preferred to the meat they were receiving. 

The Russian forces began their advance from Mukden 
against the Japanese on the 5th October 1904. This movement 
had been decided upon by the 13th September, for a senior 
staff officer told me on that day that the Commander-in-Chief 
intended to assume the offensive at aji early date. There was 
plenty of time, therefore, by the 6th October to have arranged 
for the regular issue of necessaries. But several units of the 
Eastern Armj' received nothing whatever either on the 5th or 
6th October, although their transport had arrived in camp by 
5 p.m. on esuch of those days. 

Wastefulness was a great fault ; crops, whether gathered 
or not, were recklessly used up or spoilt, to the subsequent 
detriment of the army. Of course, when supplies were issued 
so irregularly, the troops had to take what they could find on 
the spot, and many of the natives were ruined thereby, as no 
compensation was paid to them. When winter set in the scene 
of operations had been swept bare, but there were still quantities 
of supplies north of Mukden, which the inhabitants were afraid, 
at the time, to bring down south, lest their carts should be 
seized. 

As long as the Russian Army remains stationary, as it has 
done since last October, the troops, no doubt, will receive regular 
issues of supplies, but when it begins to move again I have no 
reason to believe that the supply service will be more regular than 
it was during the campaign of 1904, when it did not become really 
efficient until troops had been stationary for about a month, as 
a rule. It was remarkable how the men stood so well the often 
needless privations to which they were subjected. 

After allowing for all the great difficulties which the Russian 
Intendance Department had to grapple with in 1904, I am of 
opinion that the mobility of a Russian army, even if it be close 
to a railway, will always suffer owing to irregularity in issuing 
supplies. These were in existence in the theatre of war in 
1904', or else they were being brought to it, but the weak point 
was their transport to the troops. 

The transport columns are termed *' Military Transport No. I./' 
or whatever number it may be, and are both draught and pack. 
The strength of each column appears to vary according to the 
circumstances of the moment, and the column, whether draught 
or ])ack, is divided into sections, each of which is loaded with 
one kind of supplies. These columns replenish the transport 
trains of army corps. Their vehicles are either Chinese carts or 
the Russian miliinry two- wheeled one-horse carts, supplemented, 
sometimes, by what we should call general service wagons. 
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Immense quantities of two-wheeled carts were brought to 
Manchuria, and they are used for all transport purposes except 
the conveyance of smalUarm ammunition. The shafts are 
rather apt to break, and sometimes a wheel would ^t out of 
shape, but these are merely defects of material, lliesc carts 
were usually much too heavily laden, and this frequently 
necessitated two animals being harnessed to each when the 
roads were in good order. After a few hours rain these carts 
could not, as a rule, get along Manchurian tracks with less than 
two strong animals even with a light load, and not always then. 
It is the simplest thing in the world to fit these carts for a pair 
of hoi*ses. A short bar of wood is lashed by its middle to the 
footboard, and the ends of the traces are made fast to it. These 
traces are of ix>pe, and the loose ends ai*e run through rings on 
the hames, and then knotted at the length necessary for any 
particular animal. This is a much better system than having 
leather traces, which do not permit of the same set of harness 
being used for a small pony or a 16-hand horse indifferently. 

A two-wheeled cart consists of two sides, a tailboard, floor, 
seat, footboard, a small-store box under the footboard, two shafts, 
and a prop, all of wood. There are two steel trace hooks under- 
neath the shafts, one footstep, and a canvas waterproof cover to 
go over the body of the cart. The spokes of the wheels are of 
wood, and so are the naves. There are linch pins but no 
washers, two steel stays underneath the body of the cart, and 
two split-pins to fasten up the tailboard, which lets down. At 
each point of a shaft is a hasp to take the Russian hames. 

The dimensions are as follows : — 



Length of side 


- 62i indies. 


Depth of side 


- m .. 


Width of cftrt at top 


- - 41 „ 


Width of cart at bottom - 


- 35 ,. 


Width of seat 


- - 14i ., 


Length of seat - 


- 311 „ 


Width of footboard 


- 13 


Length of footboard 


- 39} „ 


Width of store box 


- - 12i ., 


Length of store box 


- 29 „ 


Depth of store box 


- - 7i „ 


Length of shaft - 


- Ill 


Diameter of shaft - 


- - 2J „ 


Length of prop - 


- 32J .. 


Diameter of wheels 


- - m .. 


Width of (solid) tire 


- If „ 


Length of nave 


■ 8} „ 


Circumference of nave - 


- 27 „ 


Wheel track 


- 63 


Number of spokes 


- 14 


Number of felloes - 


- 1 



There is a strap and buckle to tie up the prop for travelling. 
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The axletree is of steel, and is not round. It is flat on tlie 
top^ where a piece of wood along it connects the axletree with 
the bottom of the cari The axletree is joined to this piece of 
wood and to the bottom of the cart by 10 bolts and nuts, namely, 
4 at each end, and 2 in the centre. The piece of connecting 
wood is 3 inches in depth and of rectangular section. The 
axletree is If inches deep at each end, and 1^ inches deep in the 
body ; it has no bed. 

The wheels are dished, and the top of the wheel is about 
2 inches below the top of the side of the cart. 

It would have been strange if a good many of these carts 
had not broken down in Manchuria, considering the bad roads, 
and the manner in which they were overloaded. In my opinion 
they are capital vehicles. They had, indeed^ exceptional trials ; 
it was no uncommon thing for transpoH columns to lose their 
way and to get into desperately bad places in the dark. On 
the 18th September 1904, the baggage of the 1st Siberian 
Army Corps had to go a distance of 3 miles along a straight 
road ; it started at 4.30 p.m. and reached its destination at 
1 1 p.m., owing to the carelessness of the officer in charge of it 

Motor traction is not suitable for a country like Manchuria, 
which has no roads in our sense of the term. The Commander- 
in-Chief had an automobile, but I was told that it was usually 
under repair. 

Experience has led me to the conclusion that officers should 
be practised at uncertain times in the important duties of supply 
and transport These were not performed by the Russians as 
efficiently as they could have been, although money was no 
object, and I think that the mobility of the army will continue 
to suffer in the future, as it has done in the past, owing to 
regulations being disregarded both in the spirit and in the letter. 
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(7 xliii.) TacticB. 



The Russian Army had been brought up on the idea that 
shock tactics and close order were the best means by which to 
win battles, and it was realJy for moral reasons, and to frighten 
other countries, that a magazine rifle was issued to its troops 
some years ago. The regulations certainly contained rules for 
firing lines, supports, and reserves, but this was mere vapouring, 
and was never intended to be taken seriously. It was the 
bayonet which was " to do the trick." 

The Russians having failed to grasp the importance of fire, 
attempted to put their old-fashioned theories into practice, and 
an officer told me that, in the very first action of the war, that 
on the Ta-lu, a regiment began its advance with the bayonet 
when about half a mile from the enemy, and was, of course, cut 
up. The Japanese were blamed during the earlier phases of the 
campaign for avoiding shock ttictics; the Russians could not 
understand that their enemy wished to gain victories, and to 
this end, made use of his modern arms. When the occasion 
arose, however, the Japanese were bold enough with the 
bayonet, but they could not have got to close quarters in those 
instances with which I am acquainted if their adversaries had 
been good shots. This is merely another way of saying that 
fire is now, or should be, the all-important factor in a battle. 

It certainly seems to me, judging by what I have seen of the 
German Army in peace and of the Russian Anny in war time, 
that neither the one nor the other puts into practice the true 
theory underlying magazine rifles, namely, that their power of 
fire, both in attack and defence, enables fewer men to do greater 
execution than a larger number can do with the single- loader, 
and tactics can be affected in consequence. Of course I am not 
suggesting reckless expenditure of cartridges, for this would 
imply bad training. Nor is it to be expected that soldiers will 
shoot like first-class game shots, who use thousands of cartridges 
year after year, yet frequently miss their birds. But practice 
improves all men, so that the more of useful practice we give 
the better it will be, and money will be saved in the end. 

But no interest had been tiaken in musketry in the Russian 
Army, and I heard one of the most efficient Russian generals of 
my acquaintance say, after the retreat from Liao-yang, that 
good shooting is no more useful tlum bad in a battle. What he 
meant was that a bad shot armed with a good rifle is just as 
likely to hit something by firing " into the brown " as a good 
one who aims at a particular target. I do not agree with his 
theory. It is not suggested that troops exposed to a hot fire 
will shoot as accurately as they would do if the excitement of 
battle were absent, but I do believe that the British soldier of 
good type can be trained to become much more expert in the 
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use of the rifle in action than his colleague of any other country 
in Europe. 

Experience in the field soon taught the Russians that, in the 
attack, fire was better than the bayonet, and extension prefer- 
able to the close order in which they had been trained. 

A Russian battalion in the attack would place one company 
in the firing line, one in support, and the remaining two in 
reserve, but in many cases such a firing line was much too weak 
at the outset, nor was enough use as a rule made of the supports. 
It seemed to me that to employ such small numbers in the firing 
line, where there is room for more men well extended, is wilfully 
to deny oneself the advantage to be gained from a heavy fire. 
The Russians favoured volleys, which, with their low standard 
of musketry training, may have been the wisest thing to do. 
On the second day of the battle of the Sha Ho, in Octol^r 1904, 
I observed volleys being fired by some squads which were well 
extended for attack. The Japanese were much better than the 
Russians in making use of available cover, and were far more 
active on their legs. 

There were other causes besides bad marksmanship which 
contributed largely to the failure of Russian ofifensive tactics in 
1904. On the one occasion when the whole of Kuropatkin's 
army advanced against the enemy, namely, in October, the ccm- 
tinued reverses which it had previously suffered had, no doubt, 
much to do with its failure. Nevertheless, seeing that the 
movement was a kind of forlorn hope on a gigantic scale, it 
seemed to me that the Russian generals were nervous about 
taking risks, and they lacked initiative and promptitude owing 
to their national temperament. After making all allowances, 
however, the strong impression was left upon my mind that 
Russian commanders are not capable of conductmg offensive 
operations to a successful conclusion against a brave, well- 
armed, well-trained, and well-led enemy, provided that the 
numbers be not very disproportionate. If they are, then dead 
weight is bound to tell. 

Lieui-Qeneral Count Keller, who was killed in Manchuria, 
told me about ten years ago that he thought modem continental 
armies were too large for a commander to handle with decisive 
effect, and that smaller forces, not raised by conscription for 
choice, which could shoot well, would be preferabla 

The Russian troops, however, have always been at their best 
in the defence of positions, and it is interesting to examine their 
procedure in this respect during the campaign of 1904. The 
battle of Liao-yan^ was intended by the Russian generals to be 
a decisive one, ending with the complete defeat of the Japanese. 
Yet the tactical plans for it really only arranged for a purely 
passive defensive, which cannot win signal success. The posi- 
tions were packed with men, and although Kuropatkin kept a 
large general reserve under his own orders, I do not think he 
ever contemplated using it except as a purely defensive body. 
His previous strategy led me to this conclusion, and I have 
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commented on that under the section " Strategy " in this report. 
But, disregarding this theory of mine, lei us see what happened 
with the 1st Siberian Corps, under General Stakelberg, which 
was admittedly one of the very best, if not the best, in the 
army, disliked though its commander was. His trenches, which 
were very strong, were filled with men, and this left him prac- 
tically no force in hand. But he could have held them with 
considerably fewer men by utilizing the advantages offered by 
the magazine rifle ; he would then have had troops available for 
a resolute counter-attack, and the losses in the trenches, which 
were immense, would have been fewer. 

Some of the foreign officers declared that Stakelberg should 
have made a counter-attack after the Japanese, who had been 
assaulting him for two days and a night, were beaten off on the 
evening of the 31st August. But only one of these critics saw 
the battle, and they failed to take the human factor into 
account ; the men were no longer, in my opinion, physically fit 
for such un undertaking, which would have meant advancing 
down open slopes into the plain in full view of the Japanese, 
who would have shot them down. Such an attempt could, 
however, have been made from another quarter with prospect of 
success by fresh troops. 

On the 30th and 31st August some Japanese infantry made 
determined but unsuccessful attempts to capture one of Stakel- 
berg's trenches which was held by a couple of hundred Russians 
standing shoulder to shoulder. These attacks were purely 
frontal, and the Japanese came into open ground at a range of a 
few hundred yards. The Russians presently fired volleys at 
thom, about thirty or forty of the Japanese falling each time, 
but always in bunches of men who had been near together. 
This showed either that the majority of the Russian bullets did 
no damage, or else that too much leeul was put into each of the 
enemy who was struck. This is another out of numberless 
instances afforded by the war which shows the enormous 
importance of first-class practical musketry training. If the 
Russians had been good militaiy shots, the Japanese who 
attacked Kuropatkin*s right at Liao-yang would have been 
crushed, and a counter-attack would have finished them. 

The Russian commanders were, I suppose, satisfied with the 
musketry efficiency of their troops, so that their tactics on the 
defensive showed preference for passive resistance. 

Frontal attacks were a very conspicuous feature on both 
sides during the late campaign in Manchuria. In some 
instances they could have been advantageously omitted, and 
flank attacks made in their stead, but when armies, each 
numbering say 200,000 combatants, cover the whole of the 
ground available for a battlefield, as on the Sha Ho, frontal 
attacks cannot be avoided. The Japanese have shown that 
they can succeed against equal or even superior numbers, but it 
has happened also that the assailant in such cases was too 
exhausted sometimes to be able to push his advantage. The 
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battles at Liao-yang and on the Sha Ho in 1904 afforded 
illustrations of this fact. Briefly stated, the tactics of both 
sides, during the campaign of 1904, consisted chiefly of hard 
pounding, and the Japanese pounded hardest. 

A favourite feature of Russian tactics is that of making 
reconnaissances in force, with the cut-and-dried intention of 
retiring afterwards, instead of attempting to push any advantage 
which may be gained. General Knropatkin is one of the many 
exponents of this theory, and still held to it when experience 
had shown that such tactics can only give an enemy warning, if 
he need it, to say nothing of the losses sufiered during the 
subsequent withdrawal. His general instructions to Count 
Keller, when the latter was in command of the troops to the 
east of Liao-yang, were to make *' offensive demonstrations," of 
which the following is an instance. About 1 a.m. on the 4th 
July 1904, Keller sent three Imttalions to reconnoitre. They 
lost about 50 men during their advance, and were ordered 
to retire shortly after daybreak, when they had more than 
SOO fresh casualties. 

The Russian field artillery was grouped into brigades of 
three, four, six, or eight batteries each, and I did not once see as 
many as three batteries take up a position for action at the 
same time. 

I estimate the cavalry, whether regular or Cossack, as being 
the least useful of the three arms in the Russian Army. In 
Manchuria it is nearly all composed of badly mounted Cossacks, 
and the cavalry did practically nothing up to the date when I 
left the army, in December 1904. Even if it had been well 
horsed I do not believe that it would have been efficient in 
shock action, and certainly not in fighting on foot. 

It is possible that, when this war is over, the importance of 
musketry training will be insisted upon, and its present low 
standard raised, in the Russian Army, but practical tacticians 
are also necessary if victories are to be gained over well-trained 
armies of fairly equal strength. The Russian tactics in 
Manchuria were unsuited to modem requirements, and are 
likely to remain so, owing to lack of initiative and zeal in the 
leadership, which will have but a small share in defeating the 
Japanese, should Russia emerge victorious from the contest. 

It would appear that the advantages oflfered by assuming 
the offensive are greater now than they were when troops in 
action were less widely extended, if really large armies be 
concerned. For if the length of a line of battle be equivalent 
to one or more days' march, the attackers will be able, in the 
hands of a capable commander, to alarm their opponents, and 
cause the decisive point of attack to be guarded with too small 
a force. Tbe defending general will not then be able to rein- 
force that point in time with a sufficient number of troops, 
because he will have sent reserves too far away elsewhere. 

The Russo-Japanese war has proved that it takes an 
immense amount of tire to drive Russian troops out of strong 
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positions, and unless Russia's future adversaries are strong 
enough in numbers, and sufficiently good shots to do this, the 
bayonet will have to be used frequently, for which strong men 
are requisite. Although, as I have already said, the Russian 
standard of niusketry is low, yet it demonstrated well the 
stopping power of the rifle on several occasions. I observed 
no instance in which the Russian infantry employed long 
range fire. 

A common tactical experience of this war has been the 
frequent marches and operations by night in all weatliers, but 
troops must be of very fine physique to be able to carry them 
out often. 
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(7 xliv.) Topography. 



The Russians liad prepared an excellent map of Manchuria 
from Liao-yang to the south on a scale of 1^ miles (2 versta) 
to 1 inch. I frequently saw it, but was never able to procure 
a copy, for the ostensible reason that it was a very secret topo- 
graphical piece of work. As a matter of fact, the Russians 
had not nearly enough copies of it for their own requirements. 
They had also prepai*ed a sketch map of the same region on 
a scale of 33^ miles (50 versts) to 1 inch, which showed the 
apftroximate distances between inhabited points, but was of no 
real military value. 

When the Japanese became masters of Liao-yang the map 
difficulty was a very serious one for Kuropatkin's army. A 
map of the country to the north of that city had been hastily 
prepared on a scale of 2§ miles (4 versts) to 1 inch. It was 
very far from being complete, and was, indeed, practically 
useless. Of course a map on such a small scale was unsuitable 
in itself for military requirements, but there was no time to 
make a new one. A revised edition was, however, hurriedly 
prepared, but it contained exceedingly grave, indeed, sometimes 
fatal erix)r8. During the battle on the 2nd September 1904, 
General Stakelberg sent an aide-de-camp with a message to 
the Commander-in-Chief who was some miles away; he lost 
his way owing to the inaccurate map, which was one of the first 
edition. 

Time had only pennitted of very few copies being struck 
off, and only fifty of the first edition could be issued by the 
middle of September to the 1st Siberian Army Corps. On the 
8th October, when the whole Russian army was advancing to 
attack the Japanese on the Sha Ho, the general officer com- 
manding on the extreme left had received no map at all, and 
the chief of the staff of the Eastern Army said that three 
copies of the revised edition must be sent to him at once. 
This was only accomplished by depriving other officers of their 
maps. The general commanding the 8rd Siberian Corps, which 
was destined to attempt, three days later, an exceedingly difficult 
task, in which it failed, had only received eight copies of the 
revised map for the whole of his force of 24 battalions and 
8 batteries. The chief of the staff of the Eastern Army and 
his deputy only had one map between them of the region to 
be operated in, and on one occasion the exigencies of the 
situation caused them to be separated for a whole day. On 
the 11th October, the first day of the battle on the Sha Ho, 
the 3rd Siberian Corps came across some forbidding looking 
mountains where it expected to find fairly easy ground, and 
its losses were greatly aggravated in consequence. There were 
several similar instances, and neglect of topography hfiis had 
its full share in causing Russia's enormous list of casualties in 
action. 
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(7 xlv.) Water. 



The water supply in those districts of the theatre of war 
where I served is plentiful, but of very bad quality, because 
both the rivers and the wells were constantly fouled by the 
troops and by the Chinese. I^he wells are also very shallow, 
perhaps twenty feet in depth to the surface of the water on 
the average ; as they were not protected at the edge all kinds 
of matter got into them, nor were any methods of filtration 
used. However, the Russians are acclimatized to this sort ot 
thing, and therefore do not suffer nearly so much as our troops 
would do under similar conditions. 

The wells were not protected by sentries until August, 
when a rumour was sprectd that Japanese emissaries intended 
to poison the water. The wells in a village were then allotted — 
some to the troops, and others to the Chinese. 

Whenever I had time I boiled my water thoroughly. An 
aluminium water-bottle is by far the best one to have, because 
boiling water does not damage it as in the case of bottles 
made of vulcanite material, which are also apt to break if 
they fall. I found that in an aluminium bottle my tea kept 
quite fresh for three clear days, although the colour changed, 
and in really hot weather a tablespoonful of sweetened Mont- 
serrat lime-juice made it a still more refreshing drink. One 
bottle of this juice would l&st me for more than three weeks 
easily. If water alone be used, it becomes tepid except in cold 
weather, but very weak tea is equally refreshing, whether hot, 
tepid, or cold, if an aluminium bottle be covered with felt 
it keeps the contents cooler of course. 

When opportunity offers the best plan is to boil water 
overnight, and fill the bottles ready for an early start, but 
troops will seldom do this unless officers make them. If I 
drank really bad but boiled water, with no tea in it, for three 
days it gave me diarrhcea, but I never suffered from this, 
however bad the water was, if it had tea in it, nor did I ever 
use any means of filtration. 
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(8) General Report on the Russo-Japanese War 
up to the 16th August 1904.* 



Report by Major J. M Home, 2nd P. W.O. Gurkhas ; 
November 1904. 



(8 i.) General Deductions. 



Artillery. — The great impression made on my mind by all I 
saw is that artillery is now the decisive a;rm and that all other 
arms ai'e auxiliary to it. The importance of artillery cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon, for, other things being equal, the 
side which has the best artillery will always win. Better 
artillery tactics may make up for inferiority in armament, as it 
has very largely done in Manchuria, where the Japanese had a 
gun decidedly inferior to that of the Russians ; I estimate the 
difference numerically as two to three. 

The superiority of the Russian gun is a factor which must 
not be left out of consideration in any estimates which may be 
made as to the final result of the war. 

So strongly am I convinced of the immense importance of 
artillery that it seems almost a question for deliberate con- 
sideration whether artillery should not be largely increased even 
at the expense of the other arms. Infantry can, if necessary, be 
trained in about three months, whereas artillery cannot be so 
improvised. 

The value of mountain guns was fully proved in the earlier 
months of the campaign, when the Japimese, who had a large 
number of them, were able to bring them into action on ground 
where the Russians were unable to get their heavier though 
more accurate guns into position, and consequently had to 
fight very largely without the assistance of the decisive arm. 

Cavalry, — I saw only one regulcu: cavalry regiment, two others 
had arrived just about the time of my departure ; the country was 
unsuitable for cavalry, and it was therefore impossible to form 
from actual experience any judgment as to the value of cavalry 
in the field. 

Infantry. — ^The Russian infantry is distinctly good; well 
armed, and fairly well ofiicered. Its training leaves much to be 
desired, as the importance of fire is not sufficiently insisted 
upon, the bayonet being generally considered as the most 
important infantry weapon. 

* The medical portioD of this report has been extracted and will be 
found in the Tolnme of Medical Beports ; the historical portion hat been 
placed at the commencement of this volame. 

£ 50480. O 
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With the extraordinary development of artillery it b^ins 
to appear as though infantry fire action cannot usefully be 
employed at ranges beyond 600 yards, as beyond that dis- 
tance the hostile guns ought to be able to prevent infantry 
from using their rifles. Ot course occasions will often arise 
when, in the absence of artillery, infantry will be able to take 
advantage of the range of their own arm; though from a 
consideration of the difficulty of observation of fire and supply 
of ammunition, it appears to me as though any firing beyond 
a distance of 1,000 yards would not justify by its results the 
expenditure of ammunition involved If, however, troops 
uncovered by artillery are foolish enough to move about in the 
open in close formation at such ranges, infantry fire will uo 
doubt prove most effective. 

The army as a whole. — ^The uninterrupted series of Russian 
defeats tends to make the Russian Army appear greatly inferior 
to what it really is. These defeats have been largely due to 
causes which conceivably may be remedied; the main causes, 
to my mind, appear to be faulty strategy, and staff work and 
indifferent leading on the part of the generals, and to a certain 
extent faulty artillery tactics and an inability to get the most 
out of the really excellent gun with which the Russian artillery 
is armed 

The older generals may be replaced by younger and better 
men, and the staff may be weeded out and may learn by 
experience. 

So far as the ai*tillery is concerned, the gunners must learn 
their weapon by dint of constant practice; many batteries 
bad never seen the gun until they were re-armed at the out- 
break of hostilities, and there was latterly a decided improve- 
ment in artillery tactics. 

The weakest point of the Russian Army, however, was that 
the generals or staff officers seemed to be unable to combine 
the operations of the very large forces available in the theatre 
of operations; each group worked more or less independently 
and, so far as one could see, without any adequate supervision 
from Army Head-Quarters. From what I saw and heard it 
almost appeared that there was no staff officer capable of 
combining the movements of more than 40,000 men. This 
inability to combine the movements of the different groups 
was in very strong contrast to the higher leading on the other 
side, where the movements of the different groups seemed to 
fit into each other with almost mechanical accuracy. This 
defect will doubtless also be remedied in course of time. 

The army, taken as a whole, is distinctly a good one, it is 
well armed, equipped, and disciplined, and so far as the junior 
regimental officers are concerned fairly well officered, the raw 
material from which it is recruited is excellent, and the medical 
and commissariat arrangements are good. 
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(8 ii.) Strategy/ 



Russian strategy was greatly hampered by dual control, 
the Viceroy advocating one line of action and the Commander- 
in-Chief another, with the result that when, as invariably 
happened, the Viceroy's views were forced on General Kuro- 
patkin they were only half-heartedly carried out by the 
subordinate generals. These veiy often received contradictory 
orders from the two chiefs, and really did not know what to do, 
the result being that they neither fought to a finish nor avoided 
a serious engagement, but having become involved with a 
portion of their force, retired after heavy losses without having 
attained any definite result. 

The outbreak of war found Russia quite unprepared ; none 
of her forces were mobilized and the troops available in the Far 
East were much scattered, the only considerable concentrations 
being at Port Arthur and in tlie neighbourhood of Vladivostok. 

It may^ I think, be accepted that General Kuropatkin's views 
were to evacuate Southern Manchuria, and having garrisoned 
and provisioned Port Arthur as far as possible, to concentrate 
at Harbin ; then, after he had collected the forces he considered 
sufficient, to take the offensive from that neighbourhood against 
the Japanese; some say that he advocated the evacuation of 
Port Arthur and a concentration at Harbin of all the Russian 
forces. 

The whole question of sea power was intimately connected 
with Port Arthur, for the main portion of the Russian fleet 
was concentrated there. 

From the nature of the case, should the Japanese lose 
command of the sea the whole of their land operations are 
bound to fail, as they would be unable to keep their armies 
supplied with the munitions of war or the necessary drafts 
required to replace casualties. 

It seems highly improbable that General Europatkin could 
have really intended to evacuate Port Arthur, for owing to the 
fact that the Japanese had succeeded in putting several of the 
Russian ships out of action during the first few days of the 
war, and that these damaged ships were in Port Arthur harbour, 
they would be permanently lost to the Russian navy if the 
fortress were evacuated. These ships being out of action, the 
Russian fleet was reduced to a state of inferiority as compared 
with that of the Japanese, and that if Port Arthur were 
evacuated and the ships fit for action were directed to try and 
break through to Vladivostok it is practically certain that 
they would have been unable to do so, and would have been 
all sunk or captured; in this case Russia could never hope, 

* Bee Map 89. 
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even with the assistance of the Baltic fleet, to establish command 
of the sea. It follows therefore that the retention of Port 
Arthur was absolutely necessary until the injured ships were 
repaired, but by this time the foiiress was already invested. 

When General Kuropatkin arrived in the Far East he found 
that half of the Port Arthur garrison had been sent to the 
Ya-lu, and that, so far from concentrating the available troops, 
an attempt had been made to cover all important points, with 
the result that the Russians were weak everywhere. 

The Commander-in-Chief, when he found that his views 
were not approved by his superior, loyally tried to carry out 
his instructions and by the end of April had concentrated his 
forces in three main groups, at Port Arthur, at Ying-kou and 
Ta-shah-chiao, and on the Ya-lu, with a central reserve at 
Liao-yang. The troops in Vladivostok and \ncinity were not 
under his command, consequently he had no voice as to their 
employment. 

It seems certain that General Kuropatkin instructed General 
Zasulich not to become seriously involved on the Ya-lu, but to 
retire fighting a rear guard action; it seems equally certain 
that the Viceroy told him to stop the Japanese at all costs. 
The result of these contradictory orders was that the commander 
on the Ya-lu carried out neither set of instructions in its 
entirety, but became involved in a general action, in which, 
however, he only seriously employed 11 battalions and 5 batteries 
out of 21 and 8 respectively. 

The Commander-in-Chief, when, contrary to his better 
judgment, the offensive towards Port Arthur under General 
Stakelberg had been decided on, did his utmost to concentrate 
as large a force as possible for the purpose. He has been 
blamt d for not putting more troops at Stakelberg's disposal, 
but it is hard to see how he could have done so. He could 
not denude Liao-yang of troops; he had to cover Ying-kou 
and the coast north of Wa-fang-kou, in order to prevent the 
Japanese from landing troops north of Stakelberg, and so 
cutting him off and forcing him to surrender. The offensive, 
as everybody expected it would, ended in a fiasco, but for some 
reason the Japanese were slow in following up their success; 
possibly owing to want of* amnjunition, of which they must 
have been very short after the battle, they did not dare risk 
following too closely on the retiring Kussians for fear of 
meeting the fresh troops who had been stationed at Wan-chia- 
ling }md Kai-ping to guard the coast and prevent any hostile 
landing. 

The further retirement to Ta-shih-c})iao was in accordance 
with the Commmander-in-Chief's ideas ; there were no serious 
engagements, and by the middle of July there was a fairly large 
Eussian concentration there. Here again the Commander-in- 
Chiefs ideas \^ ere overruled, and Ta-shih-chiao was directed to 
be held at all costs, with the result that the 4th Siberian 
Corps on the Russian left was badly beaten and the place was 
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evacuated, the retirement being earned out in great disorder. 
By this time it was apparent that the Japanese had been con- 
siderably reinforced, and Kuropatkin did not hesitate to denude 
Liao-yang almost entirely of troops, concentrating practically all 
his troops in two large groups, one in the south near Hai-cheng 
and the other in the e€wt in the neighbourhood of An-ping. 

So far as one could see, the retirement on, and concentration 
ati Liao-yang were skilfully carried out by the su1x)rdinate 
generals, and considering the large forces then being dealt with, 
without any very serious losses. 

However, constant retirement had had its effect on the army 
as a whole, and there can be but little doubt that the moral of 
the Ruesian army at Lifiio-yang was not what it ought to have 
been, for otherwise it is impossible to understand how the 
Russians were driven by an inferior number of Japanese out of 
a strong defensive position provided with many semi-permanent 
works, unless it was that the Russian Commander feared the 
result, and kept unnecessarily large numbers in reserve until 
it was too late to retrieve the fortunes of the day. 

In the whole course of the campaign, so far as it has gone, 
the original faulty grouping: of the forces has left its mark on 
the result, for nowhere were the Russians really strong, and 
none of the different groups were within real supporting distance 
of each other. The central group was never within supporting 
distance of the southern and eastern groups, which, in their 
turn, could not mutually support each other. When eventually 
the central group was sent up to reinforce the others, it was 
split up, part going south and part east ; there was never any 
real effort to make one of the groups superior to the enemy 
opposed to it. 

So long as the line of the Fen-shui Ling crests was in 
Russian hands, Kuroki's army was unable to advance on Liao- 
yang, and considerations of supply, time, and space make it 
appear doubtful whether he could have advanced with a suffi- 
cient force vid Hsing-ching Ting on Mukden, and guarded his 
communications at the same time, if the Russians still held the 
Fen-shui Ling crests. 

Had, therefore, the Russian Commander, when his original 
plan of evacuating Southern Manchuria was overruled, kept his 
eastern group at much greater strength, massed his cavalry on 
his right in country suited to its action, and held the railway 
only lightly, it is possible he might have kept the Japanese at 
bay sufficiently long to have concentrated a superior force on 
the railway, and so have beaten Oku and Nodzu before letting 
go of Hai-cheng and the Fen-shui Ling crests, in this case 
Kuroki would have been obliged to go back as well ; for such a 
concentration Kuropatkin might have had five or six army 
corps and the bulk of his cavalry, which would have left two 
and a half to three and a half army corps to hold the crests. 

The necessity of holding Port Arthur proved fatal to Russian 
strategy. The Viceroy, be^ng a sailor, could think only of the 
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fleet; and everything was subordinated to the idea of reKeving* 
it. Moreover, Ruasian prestige was so bound up with Port 
Arthur that the authorities at St. Petersburg could not avoid 
interfering with the commander on the spot with a view to 
forcing him against his better judgment to adopt a plan of 
action which he was unable to carry out in its entirety. 

It is true that the fortress held round it a force of Japanese 
considerably larger than its own garrison ; still, the numerical 
superiority of the Japanese at the commencement of the war 
enabled them always to oppose superior numbers to the isolated 
Russian groups, with the result that the moral of the army 
became so affected that in the end, though the Russians concen- 
trated a superior force, they were defeated by inferior numbers. 

The action of the Russian fleet is not easy of explanation. 
When after the repair of the injured ships, it was apparent that 
the Baltic fleet could not arrive for some months and it was 
possible that Port Arthur might fall before its arrival, it would 
appear that the Russian fleet should have sacrificed its last ship 
in attempting to do as much damage as possible to the Japanese 
fleet, and so make the task of the Baltic fleet easier. This was 
all the more important seeing that the whole land operations of 
the Japanese must immediately come to an end if they lost 
command of the sea. 

The most remarkable fact of aU, connected with the strat^y 
of the campaign, is the incorrect estimate made in Russia of the 
forces which would be required for the war; even (General 
Kuropatkin, who had a truer estimate of the Japanese army 
than almost any other Russian, considered that a field army of 
13 divisions would be ample to drive the Japanese into Korea^ 
and force them to raise the siege of Port Arthur. He must have 
had 13 divisions available at Liao-yang and yet acting on the 
defensive, was beaten by an inferior number of Japanese. 
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(8 iii.) Tactics. 



The great impression made on my mind, and one which it 
seems to me cannot be too strongly insisted on, is the over- 
whelming effect of modem artillery ; in fiict it does not appear 
too much to say that, under modem conditions, artillery is the 
decisive arm and that the other arms are auxiliary to it. 
Though it is true that the object of all tactics is to obtain 
superiority of fire at the decisive point, in the same way that 
the object of strategy is to obtain superior numbers for the 
decisive battle, still the means to be adopted to obtain this 
result vary with circumstances ; in other words, there can be no 
standard forms of attack or defence. 

After the strategical concentration of the hostile forces has 
been completed, both sides, if there are not already fortified 
positions in existence, will proceed to fortify strongly some 
position or positions beyond which they will cautiously advance. 
When the advanced troops come into contact there will be a 
considerable amount of manoeuvring in which one side will get 
the worst of it and be forced back on to its main body, which 
will either accept battle on some favourable position or retire 
to a position already prepared. In either case one side will, 
from the necessity of the case, adopt the offensive and the other 
the defensive, and the battle must assume the character of the 
attack and defence of a position. 

In spite of all improvements in modern weapons the advan- 
tage still seems to rest with the offensive, and this, paradoxical 
though it may appear, i's largely due to the great improvement 
in modem weapons. 

The attack, even assuming that each side has equal numbers 
and equally good artillery, has the advantage of the initiative, 
and is able to concentrate the fire of a superior number of £;uns 
on that portion of the enemy's position which the attacking 
general has decided to crush. Where large numbers are con- 
cerned it appears probable that the attack will spread out a thin 
line of troops all along the hostile front, and concentrate a large 
force of guns opposite that portion of the position which it has 
decided to pierce ; under cover of the fire of this artillery it will 
launch its infantry to the attack. 

ArtiUery. 

The Attack, — The tactics of the attacking artillery would, 
therefore, appear to be to spread guns all along the front, pending 
the decision of the Commander-in-Chief as to the real point of 
attack. Here a really large force of artillery will be concentrated, 
and this should be so done that the enemy will get no notice of 
the point from which the real artillery attack is coming, otherwise 
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he will be able to take his meaBures accordingly. When the 
guns have been concentrated every effort should be made to 
open fire simultaneously ; if it is possible to employ indirect 
laying, all the better, but this is not so important for the attack 
as for the defence, as the former will, from the necessity of the 
case, have a superior number of guns available. The first object 
o^ the attacking artillery will be to silence the hostile guns in 
that part of the position where the main attack has been decided 
on. At Wa-fang-kou (Te-li-ssu) the Japanese permanently 
silenced the Russian guns in the centre in ten minutes, but here 
in addition to the initiative they had, as I now know, a very 
great superiority in guns, though at the time it did not appear 
that they very greatly outnumbered the Russians. 

The effect of the Japanese fire on the Russian guns in the 
centre was so terrific that foui-teen guns had to be abandoned 
owing to the teams and gunners being killed, and the other two 
batteries had to retire. The two batteries which were practically 
annihilated were in gun pits, the teams were behind the hill on 
which the guns were posted. 

Once the artillery of the defence has been defeated every 
available gun should be turned on to the position selected for the 
infantry assault. Owing to smokeless powder and the long 
range of modem artillery it will often be impossible to tell the 
exact position of the enemy's troops. So far as the Japanese 
were concerned this diflSculty was not so appfvrent, as the Russian 
guns had not smokeless powder, there was but little smoke, but 
still there was always quite sufficient to reveal their podtion^ 
and their engineers did not seem at all skilful in hiding the 
position of their works^ though in this respect I noticed a great 
improvement as the war went on ; some of the positions to the 
east of Liao-yang were very skilfully concealed- 
Owing to this difficulty of exactly fixing the position of the 
enemy, it may often be necessary to distribute fire, by which I 
mean divide the hostile position up into squares or zones and 
bombard each portion for some little time ; so far as I could see 
this was the plan adopted by the Japanese, who very often fired 
for some considerable time at places where there was not a single 
Russian soldier. However, they so thoroughly searched out the 
position with fire that the Russians were unable to show them- 
selves, and their infantry was able to advance in comparative 
safety for a considerable distance. The Japanese artillery was 
not satisfied with a distribution of fire in width, but also 
distributed it in depth, and the Russian reserve and supports 
and, in the case of artillery, the hoi-ses, also suffered just as 
severely as the firing line and gunners serving the guns. Once 
fire has been opened with a view to preparing an attack or to 
sweeping a particular portion of a position with fire, I do not 
think it can be too rapid whilst it lasts, as if the fire is slow, 
and there are troops exposed to it, it is conceivable that they 
may be able to get away, whereas if it is rapid and they attempt 
any movement their destruction will be certain. 
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The supply of ammunition becomes of vital importaace if such 
artillery tactics as sketched above are adopted, as enormous 
quantities will be expended. Some of the military attaches 
thought that the Japanese wasted ammunition, and that the 
results did not justify the expenditure. This view of the case, 
however, did not commend itself to me, as I am convinced that 
the comparatively small losses of the Japanese were largely due 
to this distribution of fire, and so long ns they were able to keep 
up the supply the result obtained, viz., of preventing the Russians 
from shooting at their advancing infantry, fully justified the 
expenditure. 

So far as I could see high-explosive shell had but little effect ; 
it is possible that what I took for high-explosive shell was 
only common shell loaded with Shimose powder, but be this as 
it may be, it was shrapnel fire that had the real effect. Possibly 
the fact that the gun used by the Japanese had a shorter range 
by about 1,000 yards than that of the Russians may have caused 
the former to use shells bursting on impact at ranges at which 
they were unable to employ shrapneL 

The Japanese^ in addition to their massed artillery, seemed to 
have single batteries dotted about the field, whicli opened fire on 
anything in movement and considerably annoyed the Russians 
even if they did not cause much damage. At Wa-fang-kou 
(Te-li-ssu) the ground was very dry and no movement could be 
made without raising clouds of dust» and, even when military 
attaches must have been invisible, the Japanese never failed to 
fire in the direction of our dust, thereby causing us a great deal 
of annoyance. 

It &eems unnecessary to insist on the value of enfilade fire ; 
the Japanese were extremely clever at this and always seemed 
able to bring enfilade fire to bear on the Russians. On the 
31st July, although neither side employed many guns, the 
Japanese, either by moving their guns or bringing up fresh ones, 
succeeded in enfilading the Russian artillery position. 

So far as the close support of the Japanese infantry was 
concerned, it is very improbable that th^re was much changing 
of position, as the fire could be continued till the attacking 
infantry were practically into the position ; this was owing to. 
the nature of the country, the Russians always being in positions 
on hills. 

As regards the artillery of the attack, there does not appear 
to have been any great difference in the tactics of the Japanese 
to those laid down in our drill book. The main things that 
struck me were that they did not spare ammunition, but covered 
the whole position with fire distributed in depth as well as in 
width ; that they had batteries dotted about whose rdle appeared 
to be to fire at everything in movement in rear of the position 
aiid especially on the flanks, with a view, no doubt, of preventing 
reinforcements coming up or of stopping a concentration for a 
counter-stroke ; that they seemed to pay just as much, if not 
more attention, to destroying supports and artillery horses as to 
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destroying the actual firing line and gunners serving the gtms ; 
that they always tried, and generally with good results, to take 
up artillery positions from which they could use enfilade fire. 

That shrapnel fire is the most effective I had repeated ocular 
demonstration, though it cannot be denied that some common 
shell may be useful for very long ranges at which shrapnel 
cannot be used, owing to the fuze not being constructed for such 
long distances; but the effect of such common shell will be 
mainly moral. 

The Defence, — Here at the very outset we meet with the 
difficulty that if all the guns be distributed at the commencement 
of the action it may be found impossible to move them to the 
decisive point, when this has been determined, whereas if guns 
are kept in reserve the benefit of their fire is loat. The Russians 
always kept large numbers of guns in reserve ; the result wa» 
that they were beaten in detail, and their reserve artillery only 
came into action to cover their retreat and was unable to have 
any effect on the result. 

On the defensive it appears therefore that the guns should be 
kept well up, if I may make use of the expression, in a position 
of readiness, from which they will be able to move rapidly to 
the decisive point, when this has been finally ascertained. In 
such a position of readiness they can be quickly moved to take 
part in any general counter-stroke that may be decided on, but 
this position must be carefully selected, otherwise the guns may 
arrive too late. Flanks appear to be very suitable positions on 
which to mass guns, as there will nearly always be an efiTort to 
get round a flank unless it rests on some naturally impassable 
obstacle ; moreover a counter-attack will most usually tai:e place 
from a flank. Still, in extended positions there must be guns 
massed near the centre. Guns in a position of readiness must 
be well concealed and should avoid all movement until they are 
being actually pushed up into the fighting line, when they must 
move with the greatest rapidity and on as broad a front a» 
possible. When once in action, it appears a mistake to carry on 
a duel to the bitter end. In the event of the enemy establishing 
a superiority of fire it is much better to withdraw the gunners 
under cover and leave the guns standing, as shrapnel fire will 
not do the actual material much harm,* the gunners can come 
up and re-man the guns when the infantry atti^k has developed ; 
at this period the hostile guns should, in theory, be left alone and 
every effort made to destroy the infantry ; but in practice this 
will seldom be done owing to the tendency of all troops to fire 
at those who are firing at them. 

The Japanese were most skilful in ceasing fire and with- 
drawing their gunners, leaving their guns standing if there was 
any serious risk of losing many horses by attempting to remove 
them When in position, the horses and limbers should be well 

* This statement must be taken with certain reservatiozis, m6 
Section 8 (viii.) Artillery, page 274.-- J. M. H. 
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away, fully 300 yards to a flank and not in rear of the guns ; I 
would prefer 500 yards if the country is at all easy, for cover 
from view gives no cover from fire, and a clever ndversary 
always searches the reverse slopes in the hopes of destroying- 
tho horses. 

That smokeless powder is a vital necessity for artillery I 
think there can be no question; the Russians, by not using 
smokeless powder, always revealed the position of their guns, 
whereas it was almost impossible to locate the Japanese guna 
After the action of the 3l8t July the artillery general of the Xtb 
Army Corps told me that he had never once during the day 
really located the Japanese guns, and 1 was able to confirm this 
from my observations, as I was 1,000 yards nearer the Japanese 
guns than the Russian artillery position, and I only saw one 
shell fall anywhere near their batteries. 

Indirect laying seems to me to be even more important for 
the defence than for the attack, for the attack, as has been 
aasumed, will have concentrated a superior number of guna 
opposite that portion of the enemy's position selected for penetra- 
tion, and the inferior artillery of the defence can only hope to 
compete with the hostile guns if its position be difficult to locate, 
which will more probably be the case if it is using indirect 
laying. The Russians certainly recognized this and always 
endeavoured to use indirect laying, though of course I could not 
gauge the results. 

The remarks already made as to simultaneous opening 
of fire, when once the direction of the real attack has been 
ascertained, refer equally to the defence as to the attack. In 
this respect the procedure of the Russians was most indifferent ; 
they brought up their artillery by single batteries and were 
beaten in detail. 

In selecting positions for guns, background is most important^ 
for guns, which otherwise would be distinctly visible, will often 
be almost invisible in a position with a suitable background. 
The state of the atmosphere must be taken into consideration 
in this respect, on a clear day a background may show up guns 
which would help to conceal them on a dull one. 

Concealment is often of more importance than a good position 
as regards field of fire, for difficulty of ranging is an important 
factor in any artillery fight. 

With the reservation that it is unwise to put all the artiUery 
into action until the direction of the main attack has been 
ascertained, it appears that keeping guns in reserve is a fatal 
error, and one of which the Russians were always guilty. 

OenercU. — In both attack and defence, mobility is a factor 
that must not be overlooked, and there can be no doubt that 
much of the success of the Japanese has been due to the fact 
that they had a large number of mountain guns which they 
were able to bring into action in places where the heavy, 
though more powerful and accurate, Russian field guns, could 
not he employed 
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Correct observation of fire is most important, especiaUy 
when indirect laying is employed, and it seems very necessary 
that some system of field telephones should be employed to link 
np the batteries, in the main positions at least, with their 
observing stations ; the Russians had nothing of this sort, and 
their observation of fire was most faulty. 

Position artillery is a very important element in a modem 
battle and, other things equal, the side which is best equipped 
in this respect will probably win. For in the attack, if a 
position is well fortified and good head-cover is provided, field 
artillery will not be able to stop the defending infantry from 
firing ; and on the defence, the longer ranges and heavier 
projectiles will prevent the attacking artillery from establishing 
that superiority of fire which is so absolutely necessary before 
launching the infantry to the attack. 

To sum up, the attack to be successful must concentrate a 
superiority of fire against the point selected for the assault ; fire 
should be opened simultaneously from all guns which have been 
concentrated for this purpose, and if possible it should partake 
of the nature of a surprise and be in enfilade ; concealment, 
either by means of selection of suitable backgrounds, or by 
employing indirect laying, is an important factor towards 
success ; in this respect not to use smokeless powder is a 
criminal neglect of first principles. 

When selecting an artillery position, the tendency of the 
spade to throw up dust before the gun is properly anchored, 
i.e., until two or three rounds have been fired, must not be lost 
sight of, consequently as regards concealment of guns in action, 
other things being equal, a damp surface is preferable to a dry 
one, provided, of course, that it is not too damp to hamper 
movement when changes of position become necessary. 

Single batteries, dotted about for the purpose of firing at 
fleeting targets, worry the enemy, and often produce much more 
effect than their numbers would lead one to expect, but con- 
centration of fire must not be sacrificed to this object. Mobility 
is a vital necessity, and consequently the topography of the 
theatre of operations should be studied in advance with a view 
to ensuring that the guns sent to it should possess the requisite 
mobility. 

Guns of position are necessary with every field army, for 
attacks will often have to be made against carefully prepared 
positions, where ample head-cover has been provided, lliat 
previous an*angements for a rapid supply of ammunition must 
be made, and that a large reserve must be av liable, is obvious. 

CavaZry. 

The country in which all the operations that I saw were 
carried on, was unsuited to the action of cavalry. In spite of 
the large number of mounted troops the Russians had at their 
disposal, I had practically no opportunity of forming any opinion 
on the subject of cavalry tactics. 
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So far as reconnaissance was concerned, the Russian cavalry, 
with the exception of the Primorsk Dragoons and Frontier 
Guards, was most indifferent, but from what I saw I am 
convinced that nowadays large patrols cannot obtain good 
information. The only good intelligence brought in wasreceived 
from very small patrols, which penetrated the Japanese outpost 
line by night, remained hidden in some good position during the 
day, and were thus able to glean a certain amount of valuable 
information. 

For offensive purposes the Russian cavalry was practically 
useless; there were no large cAvalry combats, the only purely 
cavalry combat being near Wa-fang-kou, at the end of May, 
when two squadrons charged one, which they enveloped and 
destroyed. This charge is interesting from the fact that the 
Russians were armed with lances and the Japanese with swords ; 
the Japanese tried firing from the saddle as they charged, which 
was aliolutely without effect. 

Cavalry was of little or no use to the defence, as it was 
never able to charge and thus check an advance. At Wa-fan- 
kou (Te-li-ssu) I was with the cavalry division which had been 
entrusted with the defence of the Russian right, and its action 
was absolutely futile. Whenever it moved it was attacked by 
Japanese shrapnel fire and was unable to do anything. The 
Russian cavalry had no machine guns, and, certainly, in my 
experience they were badly needed, as they would have supplied 
a much needed fire element, the bad ground completely pre- 
vented the horse artillery battery from coming into action at 
the right time, for by the time it was unlimberea the favourable 
moment had passed. The fire action of cavalry, to my way of 
thinking, is liable to be much over-estimated, for from the 
necessity of the case so many men have to be left as horse- 
holders that two companies of infantry are of more value than 
a whole regiment of cavalry 600 strong; moreover, cavalry is 
always nervous about its led horses. 

When making this assertion I do not wish to convey the 
impression that cavalry fire action is altogether useless, for this 
is far from being the case. When cavalry acts alone occasions 
may often arise when, owing to the rapidity of fire which is 
possible with magazine rifles and smokeless powder, a small body 
by employing rapid fire may completely deceive the enemy sjid 
convey an impression of strength quito out of proportion to its 
real numbers. 

If, then, cavalry acting alone be well posted and have its 
horses well concealed, it may often happen that by using rapid 
fire it will completely mislead the enemy as to its real strength 
and compel him to deploy a comparatively large force before 
advancing to the attack of what, in reality, is only a small body 
of mounted men ; this C€m then quietly mount and ride away, 
having gained much valuable information as to the strength and 
composition of the hostile forces. This is especially true if the 
troops who first receive the fire of the dismounted horsemen are 
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themselves cavalry, which will usually be the case ; for cavalry, 
when met by rifle fire from what appears to be a strong detach- 
ment, will almost always await the arrival of infantry before 
attacking, unless it is in overwhelming numbers ; then a com- 
bined fire and shock attack may be made. 

The Russians often stopped very much stronger detachments 
of Japanese cavalry in this way, and I have no doubt that the 
Japanese repeatedly employed the same tactics. 

This semblance of strength can be strengthened if cavalry 
has machine guns for the purpose of supplementing the fire of 
its dismounted men, for owing to their greater mobility machine 
guns can follow cavalry when horse artillery guns have to be 
left behind. 

When considering the action of dismounted cavalry it seems 
to me that too much stress cannot be laid on the question of the 
fire-arm with which it is provided ; to my way of thinking, it 
should be identical with the infantry arm, so that the enemy 
may be unable to find out that he has to do with cavalry alone, 
as he might do if cavalry be armed with a rifle different to that 
of the infantry. 

Thus cavalry fire action can be usefully employed by small 
bodies when acting on the defensive; but for the attack to 
employ dismounted cavalry seems to be a waste of a valuable 
arm, which can only attain success by being employed in numbers 
out of all propoi*tion to the results to be attained. 

The Japanese, who in comparison with the Russians were 
weak in this arm, always closely supported their cavalry with 
infantry, and the Russian cavalry when it drove in the Japanese 
horsemen was invariably stopped by infantry. 

A point in connection with cavalry which was brought home 
to me by unpleasant personal experience is that cavalry when in 
motion raises a great deal of dust, and draws the attention of 
the hostile guns, which, especially in diflScult country, it is very 
hard to evade. 

Although there were no instances in the campaign, so far as 
I saw it, of cavalry action on the battlefield, I am far from 
thinking that the rdle of cavalry on the battlefield, in favourable 
country, has passed away. 

I could not help speculating upon what would have happened 
to the Russian infantry after a hard day's fight or when re- 
treating, with their cartridges nearly exhausted, worn out with 
fatigue and want of food, if a well-handled body of hostile 
cav^iy had suddenly appeared about dusk and charged 
resolutely home. 

The unsuitability of the country and the weakness of the 
Japanese in cavalry must have often saved Russian retirements 
from degenerating into routs. 

So far as raids are concerned the Russians accomplished 
nothing; the only one carried out being into Korea against 
Anju, after the battle of the Ta-lu, when, in spite of there being 
only a veiy small detachment of Japanese in the place, the 
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Bussians were easily driven off. The Russians attributed this 
absence of raids to the unsuitability of the country, which 
rendered the rapid movements of large bodies of cavalry almost 
impossible. 

The action of horse artillery with cavalry was purely defen- 
sive ; the former never had any opportunities of preparing any 
cavalry attack, though it often rendered a good account of 
itself and caused the Japanese considerable loss, owing to the 
fact of its being well in advance of the rest of the army and so 
being able to act unexpectedly. 

To sum up, cavalry is of very little use for defensive 
purposes, its fire action, unless supplemented by machine guns, 
not being sufficient to enable it to fight with infantry, and even 
if it gets a chance of charging, it will not effect more than to 
check an advance temporarily. Occasions may, however, arise 
when small parties of cavalry acting alone, may by taking 
advantage of the rapidity of fire possible with the magazine 
rifle, so mislead and mystify the enemy that results out of all 
• proportion to their numbers may be obtained. 

So far as the lance is concerned, the only time it met the 
sword in a charge it proved its superiority, though since the 
Russians frequently discarded their lances, they seemed to think 
that when cavalry must rely mainly on fire action they are 
only an unnecessary weight. Cavalry on the battlefield, given 
suitable ground, may still have great effect at the end of a hard 
day's fighting against fatigued and famished infantry. 

Owing to the long range of modem artillery and to the 
amount of dust raised by the movement of large bodies of 
cavalry, this arm should avoid movement in masses except for 
the purpose of attacking. 

Its position on the actual battlefield should, no doubt, be 
well away on the flanks, where, if its army is on the defensive, 
it will be able to give early information of any turning move- 
ment, and check any effort on the part of the cavalry of the 
other side to get round a flank and so find out what is going on 
in rear of the army ; if its army is attacking its rdle will be to 
do the very things the cavalry of the defence is endeavouring 
to prevent. At Wa-fang-kou (Te-li-ssu) it struck me that the 
Russian cavalry division would have been far more useful had it 
been sent roudi further to the west than it was. The impor- 
tance of having mounted men with practically all units was 
fully appreciated by the Russians, for nearly all commanders, 
and very often even company commanders, bad a few mounted 
orderlies. 

Infantry. 

The Defence. — It seems to me that the division of the first 
line of the defence into firing line, supports, and reserves is a 
mistake. The front line should be held as thickly as possible, 
the number of men extended being only limited by con- 
siderations of the free and comfortable use of the rifle. Supports 
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are worse than useless, for if they are posted near enough to be 
of any use they will only catch the bullets that miss the front 
line ; moreover, the hostile artillery will have a greater chance 
of killing, as it will have a deep as well as a wide target For 
the same reasons I am against reserves. Troops should be 
divided for defence into a first or firing line, and general 
reserves in rear of the flanks ; if the position is extended these 
should be placed in conveniently situated central positions. 

If the country is very hilly, and there is any prospect of the 
firing line having to retire, reserves posted in rear of the crest 
whidi the firing line occupies are worse ihsax useless; they 
should be posted in rear of the next crest, and when the firing 
lines retire the reserves should line it, and with their fire 
prevent the enemy f^om occupying the crest just evacuated. 

While the hostile artillery is bombarding the firing line, it 
seems inadvisable for the troops forming it to expose themselves 
by endeavouring to fire unless good head-cover has been pro- 
vided ; but they should take advantage of cover and endeavour 
to avoid casualties, only returning to their position when the* 
attacking infantry is so near that the attacking guns have to 
cease fire for fear of hitting their own infantry. 

In this connection shallow trenches against shrapnel fire are 
useless ; they should be narrow and deep, and should have no 
parapet, the earth being thrown to the rear or scattered about, 
as a high parapet only gives the attacking guns something at 
which to aim. 

All movement within a position is dangerous, as dust is 
raised if troops move about, and the hostile guns will fire at the 
dust and so cause considerable loss to the defence. 

The general reserve should be used for counter-strokes, 
which should be carried out in strength, either against a portion 
of the tro<^ making the containing attacks or against the main 
attack just before the hostile infantry is about to make its final 
rush, for then the hostile guns cannot fire for fear of hitting 
friends as well as foes. 

The object of all tactics is to establish superiority of fire, 
consequently any troops which are themselves under fire without 
being able to return it are wasted, and suffer quite unnecessary 
losses. It follows, therefore, that the general reserve should be 
well away froni the front line, so as to avoid the hostile artillery 
fire ; but they should be kept massed, so as to be able to take 
immediate advantage of any favourable opportunities. Henoe, 
positions can now be held much more thinly than was formerly 
the case, since firing lines and the general reserve now suffice 
as compared with the several lines formerly advocated. The 
longer the line the more reserves will be required, but at the 
same time the more difficult it will be for the enemy to envelop 
a flank, unleas he is in vastly superior numbers. 

As a defending army will never win a battle by merely 
preventing the enemy from capturing its position, it follows that 
the counter-stroke is the real weapon of the defence. The 
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longer the line, provided it is thickly held in front, the more 
opportunities there will be for counternstrokes, for the attack 
will be under the necessity of weakening the troops feinting 
against the front, in order to have sufficient numbers for its 
great turning movements. If the attack relies upon a frontal 
attack to pierce the line of the defence, the rest of the attacking 
line must of necessity, assuming fairly equal numbers, be weakly 
held, and being without the assistance of defensive works it 
may very possibly be pierced and rolled up by a vigorous 
counter-stroke, while the attacking general is still preparing 
his main effort. 

All this seems to prove my contention that supports and 
local reserves are waste of men, and that all men available after 
posting a strong firing line should be massed under suitable 
cover as general reserves. 

The larger the force the more difficult it is to set in motion 
and the longer it takes to reach its objective, consequently the 
nearer the firing line and the more massed these general reserves 
are the better ; local conditions must be studied before deter- 
mining where these general reserves should be posted, for no 
two positions can have the same features. All that can be said 
is that they should not be so close to the firing line as to be 
liable to be hit by the enemy's artillery, and that movement so 
far as possible should be avoided. 

If, after deploying the firing line, there are more men avail- 
able than the general considers necessary for these large reserves 
they should be employed for prolon&^g the firing line, in 
preference to placing them close up to it as supports and local 
reserves. 

The tactics for the defence sketched above are for an army 
which is not disproportionately inferior in numbers to the 
attack, both sides being armed and equipped in accordance with 
modem ideas. 

On the 31st July the action near liu-chia-ling,* certainly on 
the Russian left where I was, was mainly an infantry combat, 
and the Russians, who were formed up with supports and 
reserves in rear of their firing line, suffered very little from 
the Japanese artillery^ which was engaged for the most part 
with the Russian guns. The troops were well in hand and 
available for local counter-strokes, of which, however, only one 
was attempted; it attained the desired object, though in the 
end it was beaten off. 

With small forces the reserves should be on the fianks, where 
they can be more readily employed for counter-strokes and are 
available to repulse turning movements. 

In hilly country, reserves should, as already mentioned, be 
behind a second crest, otherwise, if the enemy force the firing 
line to evacuate the first crest, they are likely to be carried 
away with it in its retirement, whereas in rear of a second 

* About 90 miles south-east of Liao-yang. 
E 50480. P 
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crest they can open fire on the position evacuated by the firing 
line. 

The Attach — Taking first the case of a large force properly 
equipped with modem artillery. 

The attack having the initiative fixes on the place or places 
where the main attack is to take place ; to conceal its intention 
from the defence as long as possible is of vital importance, 
therefore it will attack all along the line in order to keep the 
enemy in ignorance of its real intention. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to insist upon 
the fact that marching columns raise clouds of dust and may 
reveal the whole plan, especially when wide turning movements 
are being carried out. At Wa-fang-kou, although I could not 
see the Japanese column turning the Bussian right, I saw its 
dust, and could not understand why the Russian commander did 
not take steps to meet it by withdrawing some troops from his 
left where he had massed his main strength. 

The attack may dangerously weaken its containing force, 
especially in guns, of which it will place a large number in 
action against the point selected for the decisive attack. It is 
therefore necessary that the infantry making tlie secondary 
attacks should prepare some positions for defence so as to 
enable it to withstand successfully the counter-attacks which 
the defence may be expected to make. This precaution must 
not be omitted, for the secondary attacks must simulate real 
attacks, otherwise the defence will see through them and 
withdraw troops, or attack them in force. Then^ as has been 
assumed, being only weak, and unsupported by strong artillery, 
they may very easily be crushed unless the troops making these 
attacks have some defensive positions prepared, on which they 
can rally and so prevent the line from being pierced and rolled 
up in disorder. 

For these containing attacks, troops should be widely 
extended, with local reserves to stop counter-strokes. These 
local reserves should prepare the positions destined for defence 
and rallying points in case of strong counter-strokes by the 
defence. 

The main attack, whether against the front or flank of the 
enemy's position, will really partake of the nature of a frontal 
attack, for the defence will have reserves massed on the flanks ; 
these it will deploy to meet turning movements, which will 
then become frontal. Other things being equal, a flank appears 
the best place to attack ; if it be attacked and turned simul- 
taneously, for a certain amount of enfilade fire will be possible. 
But the defence will, from the nature of the case, present a more 
or less acute angle to the attack^ the apex of which will be 
weak. 

This was the general plan of attack of the Japanese at 
Wa-fang-kou (Te-li-ssu); they attacked the Russian right in 
front and flank, under cover of a strong artillery fire, whilst 
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holding their own right only weakly, and sent a strong turoing 
force right round the Russian right in [order to prevent the 
reserves from being brought up to prolong the flank. 

As to the actual formations of the infantry which is to carry 
out the main attack, I am inclined to think that the closer they 
are the better, provided the attacking artillery is well handled 
and has been concentrated in sufficient force opposite the spot 
selected for attack. If the artillery be well handled, the infantry 
will be able to advance under cover of its fire practically 
unharmed, for the infcmtry of the defence will have to take 
cover to avoid the shrapnel fire of the attacking guns until they 
cease fire for fear of hitting their own infcmtry, when the 
infantry fire fight will begin. It follows, therefore, that the 
stronger the infantry is which commences the fire fight the 
more likely it is to obtain the mastery. The late Colonel 
Q. F. R. Henderson always taught that cover by fire was superior 
to cover by ground, and from what I have seen of modem 
artillery, I am convinced he was right 

The denser the formation of infantry, when launched to the 
attack, the better^ providing the attadong guns can keep down 
the fire of the defence until they have to cease fire for fear of 
hitting their own inf cmtry. In ordinary country it seems hardly 
too much to expect that a powerful cmd well-handled artillery 
will be able to continue firing till the infantry has arriv^ 
within 600 yards of the position; in hilly country it will 
probably be able to continue firing much longer. When the 
infantry has arrived at such a distance it will have a much 
better chance of breaking into the position if its front line is 
strong and dense^ and not weak and widely extended. 

Moral effect counts for a great deal in war, consequently the 
infantry of the defence, whose nerves may be assumed to have 
suffered considerably from the artillery bombardment, will be 
much more likely to shoot badly and waver if it sees a large 
number of the enemy quite dose up than if it sees in front of 
it only thin and extended linea 

Or again^ assume that the attacking infantry is checked at 
600 yards irom the position: if it is in thin extended lines 
how can it possibly establish superiority of fire with the small 
numbers available, and how is it to be reinforced by the 
succeeding waves of thin lines which, being exposed to view, 
will present a good mark to the defence ? It seems, therefore, 
that infantry, so long as it is advancing under cover of a well- 
served and superior artillery, should advance in close order, in 
which formation it will be able to advance with comparatively 
insignificant losses to within 600 yards of the hostile position. 
The aim of all infantry offensive tactics should therefore be to 
push the largest possible force to the front under cover of its 
own artillery fire, in order to be as strong as possible when 
its own guns have to cease fira 

If there is a good system of communication between infantry 
and artillery, the artillery can warn its infantry that it is about 

f2 
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to ceaae firing; the latter should then prepare some cover or 
take post under natural cover, beyond which the further advance 
into the position will depend on circumstances.' If the hostile 
position is well fortified and head-cover has been provided 
infantry will never get to within 600 yards of the position in 
any close formation ; but be that as it may, infantry, owing to 
the immense power of modern artillery, can approach in close 
order much nearer than is thought. 

When the infantry has been checked and has taken up some 
sort of fire position, the further advance may of necessity have 
to be made in thin lines which will only get forward very slowly, 
and no real progress will be made until the attacking guns can 
find a position from which they can cover the further advance. 
If this is impossible, the final advance will be very slow and 
laborious, and partake very much of the nature of siege opera- 
tions, or have to be undertaken at night. One thing is certain : 
if the artillery cannot enable the attacking infantry to get 
nearer to the hostile position than 600 yards, the position can be 
carried only at very heavy cost ; or the attack may fail. In any 
case I am convinc^ that until the artilleiy is forced to cease fire 
the attacking infantry should advance in fairly close order ; it 
should not move in lines of widely extended skirmishers, for 
when the infantry opens fire it should pour the greatest possible 
volume of fire into the position, and this can be done best by a 
thick line. 

In proof of the contentions outlined above one has only to 
glance at the casualties of the Japanese, who were invariably the 
attackers ; at Nan Shan and Liao-yang only had they heavier 
casualties than the Russians, elsewhere they always suffered less. 
Both Nan Shan and Liao-yang were to all intents and purposes 
field fortresses, yet they were taken by frontal attacks with 
vastly fewer casualties than one had been led to expect by 
writers on tactics, who had omitted to take into consideration 
the immense power of the concentrated fire of modem artillery 
properly handled, of which the attack can always concenteite a 
superior force at the point to be assaulted. 

The war in South Africa has often been quoted in support of 
the tactics of successive lines of widely extended men. In this 
connection I give the views of an attach^ with the Boers in 
South Africa. He said that British shrapnel fire was so well 
directed that whilst the guns were actually firing the Boers 
were unable to fire at our advancing infantry, and it was only 
when the guns ceased fire that they lined their positions and 
opened fire on the infantry. If the infantiy had been in thicker 
formation their fire effect would have been greater, and it is 
quite conceivable that the front line would have established 
such superiority of fire that the attack would have succeeded, 
instead of often coming to a standstill, after its artillery bad 
ceased fire. 

In the absence of a superior artillery, or when the forces 
engaged are so small that it is impossible to mass a superior 
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number of guns against any particular portion of tbe position, 
cover by fire is not so readily attained, and it is very probable 
that one day will be insufficient to take a position held by a 
resolute enemy. The infantry v^ill have to advance in thin 
lines and will be checked ; it must then entrench itself at night 
and reinforce the checked front line, so that next day a greater 
volume of fire can be brought to bear on the defence : a further 
advance, under cover of infantry fire in this case, may then be 
possible. 

I do not think any useful object is served by forming infantry 
into firing lines, supports, and reserves. Local reserves may be 
usefully employed in preparing defensive positions as rallying 
points m case of strong counter-strokes on the part of the 
defence ; but supports seem out of place a^ afiordingan additional 
target to the enemy. 

For the main attack, close formations may often be employed 
till its own guns have to cease fire, then successive waves may 
be usefully employed, though they must not be too thin, other- 
wise they will have no fire efiect when checked ; the formation 
of the final infantry advance, after its own guns have ceased 
fire, may be in thick waves, with a reserve held back at the spot 
reached when its own guns ceased fire ; this assists the final advance 
by fire or reinforces the checked firing line by nicht, as it seems 
quite impossible to reinforce at such close ranges by daylight. 

Since all modem battles will apparently last more than one 
day, it is of vital importance that the attacking infantry should 
have at least one day's food on the person ; this question of food 
is almost as important as that of ammunition. For the same 
reason, as most of the fighting takes place in the heat of the day 
and thirst is almost a worse enemy than hunger, some form of 
concentrated thirst-quenching tabloids is necessary ; the discovery 
of such tabloids should not be beyond chemical skill, and, if once 
discovered, would greatly lessen the hardships which the infantry 
soldier has to undergo when engaged in a modem battle. 

One other point struck me in Manchuria, viz., the efiect 
obtained by small bodies, widely extended, employing a really 
rapid fire ; even if they did very little execution they completely 
deceived the enemy, stopped his advance, and often forced him 
to deploy large forces. It will be interesting to hear whether 
such tactics were ever employed by the Japanese forces. We 
often heard accounts of large Japanese forces in position which 
expended great quantities of ammunition and practically did no 
execution, though the moral effect of their fire stopped the Russians 
and made them retire or deploy. I often thought that possibly 
on these occasions the Japanese really had only small numbers 
widely extended, who, in order to hide their numbers, fired so 
rapidly that they were unable to take proper aim. When 
General Bennenkampf was wounded, the officers with him said 
his force was surprised in close order by at least -two Japanese 
battalions, who made such bad shooting that only a few men, 
mostly mounted staff officers^ were hit; their fire, however. 
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compellBd his whole force to retire. It stmck me at the time that 
possibly the Russians largely over-estimated the Japanese^ who 
were really only a small force using rapid, though badly-aimed 
fire. 

Since fire is the decisive element in modem war, all tactics 
resolve thenieelves into the problem of bringing the greatest 
amount of fire to bear on the enemy, whilst at the same time 
obtaining the greatest immunity from his fira To this end the 
greatest possible advantage should be taken of the tremendous 
fire action of artillery, and the action of the other arms should be 
closely combined with that of the artillery. The actual tactics 
to be adopted by the other arms depend largely on how local 
conditions affect the action of artillery ; it is consequently im- 
possible to lay down any standard form of attack or defence ; 
the great cardinal principles, however, are combination and 
co-operation, bearing in mind that artillery is nowadays the 
decisive arm. 

In conclusion I would like to say that the results I have 
arrived at are based on two actions only, those of Te-li-ssu 
(Wa-fang-kou), and of the 31st July 1904, near Liu-chia-ling, 
and may have to be considerably modified by experience gained 
at Liao-yaug and on the Sha Ho. 
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(8 iv.) Staff Organisation. 



Array Staff. — IThe organizatiori of the Staff of the Manchurian 
Army was practically the same as that laid down in the text- 
books on the subject. The diagram which follows shows the 
general distribution of duties. From this it will be seen that there 
was an extra staff officer, called the Inspector of Fortifications. 
There was also a General of Communications who, in addition to 
his own duties as the General of Communications of one of the 
Armies forming the active army, looked after railway matters, 
but his department was not styled the Railway Department, but 
the Department of Military Communicationa The Medical 
Staff arrangements, too, were slightly modified. The Medical 
Administration will be fully treated of under the heading 
" Medical." The Quartermaster-General was to the Chief of the 
Staff what the latter was to the Commander-in-Chief ; he also 
had a good deal to do with the General of CommunicatioDs, who 
was not solely under the Chief of the Staff. There was also 
a Lieutenant-Qeneral, attached to the Staff, with the designation 
General for Special Duties, whose duty it was to replace the 
Commander-in-Chief when lie was absent from Head-Quarter& 

In addition to his purely military staff, the Commander-in- 
Cliief had a representative of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
attached to his staff as the official medium between hmiself and 
the Chinese civil authorities. 

/ Distribntion and moyements. 
Intelligence. 
Topography. 
Oensorsnip. 
Military Attaches, Captain 

Connt Ignatyev. 
Chief Sanitary Inspector of 
the Army, Lient.-General 
TrepoT. 
Plenipotentiary of the Bed 
Cross Society, Councillor 
AlexandroTski. 
Judge • AdTOcate - Generars 

Department. 
Chaplains' Department. 
Commandant, Army Head- 
Quarters, Colonel Bozalion 
Soshalski* 
Railway Department. 
Lines of Communication De- 
partment. 
Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 
, Transport Department. 
VChanoery of the StalE of the Armyt Colonel Danieloy. 
Chief Intendant, Major-General Hubert. 
Chief Paymaster. 
Chief Controller. 

Inspector of Artillery 9 Lieut.- General Miohaiev. 
Inspector of Engineers, Lieut.-General Alezandrov. 
Inspector of Fortifioations, Migor^General Yelichko, 
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Chief of the 
Staff, Lieut.- 
General 
SakharoT. 



f Quartermaster- 
(^neral, Major- 
General Eharke- 
vich. 



Adjutant* General, 
Major - General 
Blagovyesh* 
\ chenski. 



Greneral of Com- 
munications, 
Major - General 
Zabyelin. 
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The Manchurian Army was not divided into separate 
Armies, though about the time of my departure (middle of 
August) an Eastern Array was being formed under the command 
of General Bilderling, but no staff had been formed before I 
left. This army was to consist of the Xth and XYUtii 
European Army Corps, the cavalry detachment of Qeneral 
Beunenkampf, and the Elastem Detachment. 

The fact that the Commander-in Chief of the Manchurian 
Army was not really independent complicated the staff working, 
as the Viceroy was his superior and frequently interfered. The 
Viceroy had a Field Staff on the same lines as that of General 
Kuropatkin, comprising a Chief of the Staff, an Adjutant- 
General, a Quartermaster-General, &c., and it was, for an 
outsider, almost impossible to ascertain where the staff work of 
the Viceroy's Field Staff ended and where that of the Staff of 
the Commander-in-Chief began. 

Army Corps Staff. — The staflb of the army corps varied 
very considerably ; the only army corps head-quarters staff to 
which I was attached, the Xth European Army Corps, was 
composed as follows : — 

One lieutenant-general commanding. 

Two personal aides-de-camp. 

Two aides-de-camp. 

One major-general, chief of the staff. 

Three General Staff officers (a lieutenant-colonel, a cap- 
tain, and a staff captain). 

Two senior adjutants, a lieutenant-colonel, and a captain, 
the captain being an officer of the General Staff. 

Two orderly officers. 

One commandant, head-quarters (lieutenant-colonel). 

One corps surgeon. 

One corps veterinary officer. 

One commander of artillery (major-general). 

Two artillery staff officers and one secretary. 

One corps intendant. 

One assessor and three secretaries. 

Livinonal Staff. — The divisional staffs varied in the same 
way as the army corps staffs ; the only divisional staff I can 
speak of from personal knowledge was that of the Siberian 
Cossack Division, which consisted of — 

One lieutenant-general commanding. 
One colonel, chief of the staff. 
One captain of the General Staff. 
One divisional controller (lieutenant-colonel). 
Three aides-de-camp (at least). 
The staff of Major-General Samsonov, commanding a cavalry 
brigade, consisted of one captain of the General Staff and two 
aides-de-camp. 

OeneraL — The distribution of duties amongst the General 
Staff officers, so far as I could ascertain, was very elastic, and 
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depended entirely on the chief of the staff, who distributed the 
work amongst the various officers working under him in accord- 
ance with his estimate of their capacities* 

Every general officer was at liberty to supplement bis 
staff by as many orderly officers as he thought fit from the 
regimental officers under his command. The general impression 
left on my mind was that the army as a whole had far too 
many generals and was much overstaffed, which led to an 
enormous amount of clerical work to the detriment of real staff 
work. The generals for the most part struck me as being too 
old. The staff officers as a whole were lacking in initiative. 
Everything was excellent on paper, but the whole system 
seemed to break down under the stress of active service. In 
one branch of staff work the Russian excels, and that is in the 
making of maps ; they all, for the most part, were rapid and, 
so far as one could judge, accurate field sketchers. 

Trarismisaion of Ch*der8. — The orders of the Viceroy and of 
the Commander-in-Chief were printed and then issued to the 
troops by orderlies or the field post Army corps orders were 
typed in the 1st Siberian and Xth European Army Corps, and 
circulated by orderliea The divisional orders of Lieutenant- 
General Simonov, commanding the Siberian Cossack Division, 
were reproduced by the cyclostyle and issued by means of 
orderlies. Major-Qeneral Samsonov generally gave verbal 
orders to his regimental commanders. 

On the actual battlefield, orders were sent either by means 
of the field telegraph or telephone, or by orderlies : signalling 
was generally conspicuous by its absence. 

In prepared positions the field telegraph was largely used ; 
for example, at Liao-yang all the forts and main positions were 
joined up by telephone and telegraph. General Stakelberg 
used the field telegraph to a certain extent at Wa-fang-kou. 
But it may be said that orders were sent for the most part 
by means of mounted orderlies ; these orderlies were neitlier 
picked nor were they a specially trained body of men, but were 
ordinary troopers, generally Cossacks. So far as I could ascer- 
tain, important orders were not sent in duplicate by different 
messengers, nor were officers employed for this purpose. At 
Wa-fang-kou the left flank of the Russian army might very 
easily have been cut off, owing to the orderly carrying the order 
to retire taking two hours to find the general. 

The original orders are signed by the general commanding, 
but are issued to the troops endorsed — ** signed G.O.C. " and 
signed "true copy— Chief of the Staff" 

Intelligence. — ^The Commander-in-Chief was not very well 
served by his Intelligence Department. 

The main sources of obtaining information as to the move- 
ments, intention and strength of the enemy were — 
(1.) Reports of Chinese spies. 
(2.) Reports of reconnoitring detachments. 
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(3.) Extracts from the press of the world telegraphed 
from St. Petersburg. 

Most reliance was placed in the first of these methods ; the 
Russians believed that the sympathies of the Chinese inhabitants 
were with them, and that the great bulk of the population 
was hostile to the Japanese. The Chinese repoits were 
implicitly believed. Many of the Chinese employed by the 
Russians were actually in the employment of the Japanese, and 
others, if not actually so employed, secretly sympathized with 
the latter ; of the remainder, many were too ignorant to give 
information of any real military value, or followed the true 
oriental custom of telling their employers what they thought 
would please them. For example, the Chinese informants 
always largely exaggerated the Japanese losses after an engage- 
ment, and erred in the same direction in their estimates of ike 
hostile force engaged. 

Information brought in by reconnoitring patrols was 
generally of limited value, as the reconnaissance work of the 
Russian cavalry was generally not good. On the 8th June a 
Cossack reconnoitring patrol sent in word that the Japanese 
were advancing in force against the Russian outpost line south 
of Wa-fang-tien ; the whole Russian force was turned out 
and the outposts were strongly reinforced, but so far from the 
Japanese advancing to the attack, not a shot was fired after the 
receipt of the report. On the 30th July a strong reconnaissance 
of Daghestan Cavalry was sent out by the General Officer com- 
manding the Xth Army Corps in the direction of Hsi-ho-yen ; 
the detachment returned and reported that there were no 
Japanese within mile& Relying on their report, the Tambov 
Raiment was left unsupported on the right bank of the River 
Hsi, beyond the Tti-shu-ling-tzu Pass, and was surprised in its 
bivouac at 4 a.m. on the 31st July by the enemy, who forced the 
Xth Army Corps to retire some twelve miles in the direction of 
An-ping after an engagement which lasted all day. 

As a result of the defective reconnai&sance work of the 
cavalry, the generals commanding units were absolutely in the 
dark as to the real strength or position of the Japanese. Many 
other factors militated against cavalry reconnaissance work, 
which will be fully treated of later. The best and most reliable 
reports were brought in by the mounted scout detachments 
(Okhotnihi) of the East Siberian Rifle regiments, the Frontier 
Guards and the Primorsk Dragoons. 

The last of the means of obtaining information, viz., extracts 
from the press telegraphed from St. Petersburg, was not of 
much value owing to the news being several days old and also 
to the absolute secrecy maintained by the Japanese as to their 
movements. 
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(8 V.) Higher Tactical Units. 



Infantry, — The only purely infantry unit was the brigade, 
consisting in all cases of two regimeota, under the command of 
a major-general, with one staff oflSicer and one or more orderly 
officers. The strength of a brigade varied according to the 
number of battalions in the regiment. Brigades of East 
Siberian rifles consisted of six battaUons, East Siberian rifle 
regiments having only three battalions ; all other brigades had 
eight battalions, being composed of four-battalion regiDients. 
An infantry division contained two brigades of infantry, as well 
as a proportion of other troops, i.e., a brigade of artillery, an 
artillery park or ammunition column, and departmental troops, 
medical, supply and transport. Normally an infantry division 
should have a company of engineers, but in Manchuria the 
engineers were allotted on no fixed rule, though it may be taken 
that there were some engineers with every infantry division. 
The medical units with an infantry division were one divisional 
and two field mobile hospitals ; these three formed part of the 
field division, and had their own transport. In addition there 
were two mobile field hospitals, which though belonging to the 
division were more or less independent or it, being at the 
disposal of the Chief Sanitary Inspector of the Army. The 
supply columns of the divisions mobilized in Europe were as 
stated in the textbooks, but those of the Asiatic ones (Sibeiian 
and East Siberian rifle divisions), were organized during the 
war, and varied in strength considerably. 

The army corps being compoeed of all three arms will be 
dealt with separately. 

Cavalry. — The cavalry was divided into brigades and 
divisions, but the original brigading was hardly ever adhered 
to ; taken broadly there was no larger unit than a brigade of 
two regiments, for when a mount^ force increased in size 
beyond a brigade it was generally stiffened by the addition of 
an infantry battalion or two. The Siberian, Tran»-Baikal, and 
Orenburg Cossack Divisions existed as such only on paper, and 
were divided up as soon as they reached the theatre of 
operations \ in the same way the troops of the Ussuri Mounted 
Brigade and the Trans-Baikal CossiEusk Brigade were never 
together. 

There were three main cavalry forces, more er less indepen- 
dent, though not absolutely so ; these were the mounted 
detachments of Lieutenant-Generals Rennenkampf, Mishchenko, 
and Samsonov : these detachments varied in strength from time 
to time. I give below the latest details I could get — 

Lieui-Qeneral Rennenkampf - 1 battalion, 19 squndrons 

and 18 guns. 
lieut.-General Samsonov - 30 squadrons and 12 guns. 
Lieut-General Mishchenko - 28 squadrons and 16 guns. 
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There was also a mounted detachment under Lieut.-Colonel 
Madridov, originally organized to work in rear of the Japanese, 
in other words for raida This force, however, really became a 
sort of flank guard ; it consisted of 2 battalions, 16 squadrons, 
and 2 guns. 

There was no divisional cavalry as understood in our service, 
but the divisional commander made use of the mounted infantry 
companies of the regiments under his coumiand, and also usually 
begged or was given a troop or so from some cavalry regiment 
in his neighbourhood. The only cavalry brigades kept together 
as originally organized were the 2nd Siberian, 2nd Orenburg 
and the Ural Cossack Brigades, and the 2nd Brigade of the 
Trans-Baikal Cossack Division, but even these were frequently 
split up, squadrons being taken away from their commanders 
for special work. 

Artillery, — The artillery was divided into brigades, divisions, 
and regiments. The horse artillery was divided up amongst the 
cavalry detachments. 

The brigades of artillery varied in strength from eight to 
four batteries ; the brigades from Europe were either of eight or 
SIX batteries, whilst the East Siberian rifle artillery brigades 
consisted of four batteries. The divisions were either the sub- 
units of the European brigades or the units belonging to the 
7th and 8th East Siberian Rifle Divisions, or to the 4th Siberian 
Army Corps, and consisted of two, three, or four batteries each. 
The mountain batteries, so far as I could see, were not brigaded, 
but were allotted to units as required. There was a howitzer 
regiment of foiur batteries from Europe, and two unbrigaded 
Ec^t Siberian howitzer batteries. For further details regarding 
the organization of the artillery, see " Artillery."* 

Army Corps.— The troops originally in the theatre of 
operations were grouped in Uiree army corps, the 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd Siberian Army Corps, formed of the East Siberian rifle 
divisions, artiller}^ and cavalry, but this organization existed 
only on paper, and has never been adhered to ; for example, the 
troops engaged at the Ya-lu were the 3rd Division (3rd Corps) 
and the 6th Division (1st Corps), whilst Lieut.-Qeneral Zasulich, 
who commanded, was the commandant of the 2nd Corpo. 
Speaking generally, however, the organization of an army corps 
was two divisions of infantry with artillery and departmental 
troops, a battalion of engineers, and a proportion of cavalry, 
though this rule cannot be called absolute. 

The 1st Siberian Army Corps had the cavalry division of 
Samsonov attached to it ; U)e 4th Siberian Army Corps that of 
Mishchenko ; the 3rd Siberian Army Corps, or Eastern Detach- 
ment, had six squadrons ; and the 2nd Siberian Army Corps a 
cavalry brigade ; the 1st European, 5th and 6th Siberian Army 
Corps had no cavalry allotted to them , the Xth European Army 

Corps had two regiments, and the XVlIth one. There was no 

_____ 
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corps artillery as such, though the mountain batteries and 
howitzers arriving, with tiie few heavy guns in the country, 
were doubtless distributed to corps. 

The 1st Siberian Army Corps and the Elastem Detachment, 
since re-named the 3rd Siberian Army Corps, had each 64 guns ; 
the 2nd Siberian Army Ck>rps had 86 guns ; the 4th, 5th, and 
6th Siberian Army Corps had each 128 guns ; the 1st European 
had 96 guns, and the Xth and XYIIth 88 guns each. 

A battalion of engineers was attached to each of the European 
army corps, and as there were six East Siberian sapper battalions, 
it seems probable that the intention was to attach one to each of 
the Siberian army corps. 

It will be seen from the above that the army corps were of 
varying sizes, and were in no case normal according to the Russian 
organization ; this was due to the war having begun before the 
Russians were ready, and consequently they had to organize the 
forces actually at the front 

Tliere was much discussion in April of cavalry raids against 
the Japanese lines of communication, and the forces of laeut- 
Qeneral Rennenkampf and Lieut-Colonel Madridov were organ- 
ized for this very purpose, but for one reason or other, mainly 
due to the unsuitability of the country, the results obtained 
were nil, and these forces were mainly used as flank guards in 
the hills east of Liao-yang and Mukden. 

The cavalry forces of Lieut-Oeneral Mishchenko and Lieut- 
General Samsonov were used as screens to prevent the Japanese 
from obtaining information of what was going on, and also for 
reconnoitring purposes, though in this they were not very 
successful ; in advance they formed the advanced guards, and in 
retreats covered the retirement, thougli for a long time they 
were always designated advanced guards. 

The advanced cavalry checked the Japanese patrols from 
getting information of what was going on in the rear, but they 
themselves were just as unable to find out what the Japanese 
were doing. 

The effort throughout was to employ the army corps as the 
unit, though in practice, certainly for the first few months of 
the war, the division was generally the unit. There was a very 
marked tendency to split up tiie artillery units and to attach a 
battery to a regiment, instead of working the larger artillery 
units as a whole. 

Oo-operatian. — ^The cavfiJry seemed unable to work with the 
other arms, cmd one might almost say that it was never used in 
co-operation with infantry €md artillery; this, no doubt was 
largely due to the nature of the ground, but still much was due 
to defective training, cmd to the general idea which seems to 
prevail throughout the Russian service^ that the cavalry is an arm 
apart The only instance I heard of when cavalry did co-operate 
with the other arms was at the first battle of Wa-fang-kou, and 
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that was purely accidental, and the infantry were really only 
dismounted dragoons and Frontier Guarda 

The artillery certainly had the idea of co-operation with the 
infantry, but the resolts in practice were not good ; they either 
spent all their energies combating the hostile guns instead of 
&ring on the hostile infantry at dose ranges or preparing the 
advance of their own infantry, and so eJlowing themselves to be 
effectually silenced by the enemy before the arrival of the 
decisive phase. The numerically superior Russian cavalry did 
little throughout the campaign, and the Russian artillery, though 
equipped with a better gun, cmd so far as I could see, generally 
as numerous as the Japanese, seemed unable to effectually 
support their own infant^. 
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(8 vi) InfiEUitry. 



Personnel. — The individual soldier, as a rule, is a quiet, 
well-behaved, good-tempered, easily-led and easily-disciplined 
man. He seems to be always cheerful, and does not grumble 
when asked to endure hardships or to suffer from insufficient 
food He is deeply religious, and may almost be called 
superstitious in this respect. 

His courage is beyond suspicion, and even very heavy losses 
do not appear to affect his moral, though in thi^ respect he 
does not seem to be the equal of the Russian soldier of the past. 
His strong point is stolid endurance rather than brilliant dash, 
but the traditions of the Russian Army with regard to the 
bayonet are deeply implanted in him, every Russian soldier 
being firmly convinced* that the bayonet is in every respect 
superior to the bullet. 

Taken all in all, the Russian soldier, when joining as a 
recruit, is second to none, though the finished article may be 
behind the trained soldier of other Powers. 

The general physique of Russian soldiers is good ; they are 
for the most paxt sturdy, robust men capable of great endurance. 
There is a marked difference between the European Russian and 
the true Siberian Russian, the latter being in every respect a 
bigger and stronger man. The Jews, of whom there seemed to 
be a considerable proportion in the Manchurian Army, were in 
contradistinction to the Russians, of poor physique. 

So long as the weather was not tropically hot all seemed 
capable of bearing every sort of hardship, and were able to 
make long marches and to carry their heavy equipment without 
any difficulty, the pace, however, was undoubtedly slow. When 
the weather got hot, however, there was the very greatest 
difference between the marching powers of the European and 
Asiatic troops. The former were quite unable to march in the 
beat of the Manchurian summer, becoming rapidly knocked up 
and falling out in large numbers, a mile an hour without 
transport being a good performance for a European regiment ; 
whereas an Asiatic one seemed to be able to march just as well 
in the summer as at other times. This is all the more remark- 
able seeing that the East Siberian rifle regiments were largely 
composed of men from Europe ; I was told that they had fully 
40 per cent of Poles in their ranks. 

This inability to endure the heat was early recognized by 
the Commander-in-Chief, who issued an order that no troops 
were to march between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., if it could be 
avoided. 

Speaking generally, the Asiatic troops were much mora 
enduring than the European, a fact due no doubt to their being 
more accustomed to the local conditions. 
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As regards the question of food, the soldier, so long as he 
could get some tea and bread, even if very little, was able to 
endure great privations, but it seemed as though he was quite 
unable to do without these two commodities ; meat food was a 
secondary consideration provided he had tea and bread. That 
the Russian soldier could starve and yet fight I saw for myself 
at Wa-fang-kou, where the majority were without food for two 
days and the cavalry without any regular rations for a week. 

The discipline is distinctly good and the men seem very 
tractable, being most respectful in their bearing towards their 
officers whom they obey implicitly and for whom, no matter 
what their conduct may be, they never seem to lose their 
respect. 

Their bearing towards foreign officers was quite as respectftd 
as towards their own, and they invariably saluted them when 
passing. 

In their dealings with the Chinese. they were wonderfully 
patient, offences against the civil population being the exception. 

The majority are illiterate, but they are by no means 
lacking in intelligence. I was much struck by the intelligent 
appreciation of the general situation shown by nearly all private 
soldiers with whom I telked, and the intense eagerness of the 
troops on their way to the seat of war for information was very 
remarkable. 

Their training is inadequate, but this is the fault of the 
system and not of the individual, and is largely compensated 
for by the natural shrewdness and power of individual initiative 
displayed by the majority when in awkward situations. 

The non-commissioned officers, though generally badly 
educated according to our idea, are well up to their work, are 
respected by the men, and proved themselves over and over 
again to be capable of taking the place of officers when required 
to do so. 

The general training is deficient; manoeuvring was appa- 
rently not practised, di5l being largely of the close-order class, 
and nearly every drill I saw terminated in a bayonet chai^. 
Much time was spent in teaching the men how to hold their 
rifles and caps for prayers. 

There was a very large number of recruite in the ranks, and 
I often saw recruit drill going on at Liao-yang. 

Soldiers were always on the look-out to supplement their 
pay (la. per month) by doing odd jobs, such as acting as 
porters at railway stetions, horse-holders, &c., and were always 
asking for money. When the orderlies on duty at the house in 
which the military attaches lived were relieved they went 
round asking for tips, which became a nuisance, as they were 
frequently changed; an orderly who held one's horse when 
dismounted during action or on duty with the staff had always 
to receive a tip. 

I was very satisfied with my two soldier servants, who 
though illiterate were very intelligent, hardworking, honest men. 
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EsUMishmenis and Formations. — Briefly, a company ia^ 
commanded by a captain or staff captain and consists o£ 3 to* 
4 officers, 20 non-commissioned officers, and 200 laace-corporals' 
and privates; these are armed; in addition there ai*e some 
20 unarmed men employed as servants, dressera or drivers. 
Two men per company are equipped as bnglers and six as 
stretcher bearers. Four men per company are normally trained 
as mounted scouts ipkhotniki). The mounted scouts will be 
treated separately, as the normal establishment was not 
adhered to. 

The details regarding transport were modified according to 
circumstances {see under " Transport "*). 

A battalion consists of four companies and is commanded by 
a lieutenant- colonel, who has a subaltern officer as battaliofi 
adjutant. There is one junior surgeon per battalion, one dresser, 
and six rank and file employed on transport duty, as clerks, &o. 

The normal strength of a battalion is, therefore, 18 or 
19 officers and officials, and 981 rank and file. 

A regiment consists of four battalions (an East Siberian 
rifle regiment of three), and is commanded by a colonel who has 
a regimental adjutant. There are in addition several other staff 
officers and officials, and some lOO rank and file, bandsmen, 
clerks, &e. An East Siberian rifle regiment of three battalions 
has a proportionately smaller number of men in the regimental 
head-quarters. 

In addition to the normeJ transport there is a further 
number of wagons with drivers and horses which belcmg to the 
regiment, but which are attached to the divisional supply 
column unless the regiment is acting independently, when they 
join the regiment. In round numbers a four-battalion re^ment 
numbers 4,100 of all ranks, and a three-battalion one 3,075 ; in 
addition there are in round numbers about 100 men on the 
strength of the regiment who are detached to the supply column. 

^Normally there are 16 men per battalion trained as mounted 
scouts (okhotniki) who are grouped together to form a mounted 
scout company. In Manchuria this organization was expanded* 

Each East Siberian rifle regiment had a company of mounted 
scouts consisting of 2 officers and 140 rank and file. The 
European regiments and expanded reserve regiments had the 
usual 64, but an Army Order was issued in July directing that 
the European regiments should expand their sooiit oompanies to 
100 men per regiment. 

The companies of the East Siberian rifle regiments, of which 
I saw several, were an extremely useful body of men, being all 
picked for intelligence and good shooting. As scouts they were 
invaluable and brought in most reliable information. They were 
mounted on the small poniea of the country, which seemed 
capable of any exertion and did not require much food. When 
working on foot, the ponies were tied head to tail in couples, 
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when they could do nothing beyond turn round and round each 
other, not more than six men out of the whole 140 being left as 
horse-holders. When mounted the men carried their rifles slung 
over the shoulder, and were supplied with a scabbard for their 
bayonets ; they had no swords. No universal pattern of horse 
gear was used, the men were mounted on all kinds of saddles, 
and slung their kit on the saddle in any way which was 
convenient to them ; they looked anything but smart, but they 
were an eminently useful body. Being accustomed to local 
conditions they were able to move about without any transport, 
and were consequently extremely mobile and could practically 
always subsist on the country. 

Mounted scouts (okhotniki) wear a light-green stripe round 
the top of the cuff as a distinguishing mark. 

The peace training, judging from a parade of two companies 
which was specially ordered for the military attach^, was largely 
confined to parade movements, though this did not seem to affect 
their usefulness in action or for reconnaissance. A company of 
these scouts, certainly, in the first month of the war, was more 
useful than many of the Cossack regiments. 

The outside price paid for their ponies was 15Z.^and this was 
only allowed owing to the prevalence of a state of war; in 
ordinary times the price was about 71. 

At the commencement of hostilities the Frontier Guard 
infantry consisted of 55 companies of 250 of all ranks, the number 
of companies was subsequently raised to 72. Tlie Frontier 
Guard infantry was entirely used for the protection of the 
railway, which duty it carried out most efficiently. Both officers 
and men may be considered as being among the most intelligent 
.and best trained of the Russian troops. Just about the time I 
was leaving, the Frontier Guard was about to be relieved by the 
.'Siberian Militia of its duties on the railway and to be formed 
into a separate body of mobile troops to operate against the 
Hung-hu-tzu. 

The Siberian Militia {Opolchenie) consists of 8 divisions, each 
division of 12 battalions ; the battalions are roughly 1,000 strong. 
Twenty-five of these battalions were on their way to the theatro 
of operations from Siberia, and were close to Irkutsk when I 
passed through that town at the end of August. 

The men were all old soldiers, having served for the most 
^art in the East Siberian rifle regiments ; but, I should say, were 
untrained. However, for the work they are to be employed on, 
viz., railway protection, they are admirably suited. 

The Siberian reserve battalion, as now mobilized, consists of 
6 battalions (not of five as was formerly the case), viz., one 
reserve, one depdt, and four active battalions. 

Each East Siberian rifle division has a depot battalion at the 
permanent head-quarters of the division. These reserve and 
depdt battalions are employed on railway protection work. 

Since my return to England I have constantly seen articles in 
the papers to the effect that the Asiatic troops are inferior to the 
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European, and attributing the earlier Russian defeats to this 
inferiority. 

These statements are quite incorrect, and 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that the East Siberian rifle regiments are superior to 
the European regiments. 

The regiments from Europe are either active regiments of 
the standing army or expanded reserve regiments ; in the former 
case there were about 50 per cent., and in the latter about 
75 per cent, of reservists in the ranks ; but very few reserve 
officers were serving in the active regiments. 

The East Siberian rifle regiments had a fair sprinkling (about 
40 per cent) of reservists^ owing to the fact that none were 
maintained at war strength, and also due to their expansion at 
the commencement of this year from two to three battalion 
regiments. The men serving in their ranks were mainly from 
Europe, though a large number of the reservists were Siberians ; 
of the Europeans about 40 per cent were Poles. 

Thus the actual personnel of European and East Siberian 
regiments was very similar as regards number of reservists and 
class of men serving. However, the East Siberian rifle regiments 
were superior troops ; they were able to stand the climate much 
better and were much more at home in Manchuria, no doubt due 
to their greater knowledge of local conditions and also to the 
fact that they had a fair number of men in their ranks who had 
been through the China campaign of 1900-01. Among the 
officers and non-commissioned officers this percentage was very 
much larger. The general difference between European and East 
Siberian rifle regiments was very much the same as the difference 
between a British regiment which has been some time in India 
and has already been on a frontier campaign and a new regiment 
out from home serving in a frontier war for the first time. 

That knowledge of local conditions and acclimatization was 
not the only reason, for this difference may be gathered from the 
fact that the two brigades of the 81st and 36th Divisions, which 
arrived in Trans-BaikaJia in July, 1903, were not appreciably 
better, in. comparison with East Siberian rifle regiments, than 
the regiments which came from Europe after the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The real reason must therefore be found in better training, 
and in the fact that a considerable number of the officers and 
men were not new to campaigning conditions in the east. The 
European troops referred to above are those of the Xth and 
XVIIth Army Corps. I did not see the 1st European, nor the 
6th and 6th (reserve). Army Corps, so cannot say if the above 
remarks apply to them also. 

With regard to the Siberian divisions formed by expanding 
the three Siberian reserve brigades, the above remarks do not 
apply in the same way. The actual men were bigger and more 
robust ; a large number of them had already seen service in the 
east, and the climate and local conditions were not so strange to 
them as to the European troops. But they were reserve troops, 
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\y*ere iimdequately. trained, and had had no musketry ^straetioo(^^ 
though this was largely compensated for by the fact that many- 
of the men were trappers and good natural shptSi . When these 
troops first arrived they were lamentably short of officers ; but: 
this was gradually put to rights, and in the course of a moufh or; 
so the Siberian (reserve) regimenta were fully as effident^ if'not 
more so, than the European active regin)ents« -, > 

Tactics. — Tactics generally have, been fully treated of in, 
another part of this report,* so that it is no t. necessary io do more' 
than touch upon the purely infantry aspect of the question. ./ 

As in all the fighting which I saw the Russians were actings 
on the defensive, I cannot say what forms of attack the Russians 
would employ in tlie actual combat, but can only describe what 
r saw being practised. 

Battalions sent out two companies as firing line and support, 
keeping the remaining two in reserve. Of the two compaziiea 
sent out two sections from each were extended to about one pace 
interval. The extension was carried out at a very slow pace, 
not at the double, the supports and reserves remaining in columns 
of sections. There were about 200 yards between firing line and- 
supports and 400 yards between the supports and reserve. The 
further advance was made at the double by sections from a fiank,. 
the advances being very long, never less than 200 yards. At a 
supposed distance of 2,000 yards, supports extended into line 
with roughly one pace between files, and the reserves into half*> 
company columns with a pace between files. Oreat attention 
was paid to accuracy of drill, and the exercises always terminated 
with a very long bayonet charge ; officers made no effi^rt to take- 
advantage of cover, but stood up behind the men who, however,., 
were trained to take advantage of any cover existing. Distance . 
and objective were given by officers and the men seemed to obey 
intelligently ; I never saw non-commissioned officers giving these^ 
commands on their own initiative. In all attack or skirmishing 
drills which I saw, a great deal too much attention seemed to be. 
devoted to accuracy of movement. The general tendency of all 
training seemed to be towards frontal attacks with the bayonet. 

The Russian infantry was not without skill in the s^ection 
of positions^ though a clear field of fire and command over the 
surrounding country was much more sought after than cover, 
which, owing to the effective handling of the Japanese artillery, 
often cost it dear. The purely infantry works thrown up by 
that arm on its own initiative, as opposed to works in positions 
carefully prepared beforehand, were the shallowest scratchings,; 
without any signs of head-cover. There was a general tendency 
to occupy the topographical crest as opposed to the military crest, 
and the importance of flanks was not sufficiently recognized, the 
tendency being to assume that the Japanese would not employ 
enveloping attacks. 
— ■ , — I I ■ ■ ' ' I ■■■... . ..II I ■ » 
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As to the distribution of troops upon the front occupied, this 
of course varied greatly according to circumstances, but owing to 
the large number of men which the Russians always kept in 
reserve, the tendency was to occupy all positions very thickly ; 
there were always supports in rear of the firing lines, besides 
local and general reserves. It is almost impossible to say the 
number of infantry that was employed to the mile of front 
occupied as differentiated from the number of troops of all three 
arras ; at Wa-fang-kou there were roughly 30,000 infantry on 
the iield and the front occupied was about 5 miles, which gives 
6,000 infantry per mile, but some of these infantry soldiers 
arrived on the field after the battle hafl begun. 

There were very few real counter-attacks, the reserves being 
mainly employed to cover the retirement of the advanced troops.; 
the l>ayonet charges, regarding which so much has been said, 
were mainly employed to break through hostile forces which had 
got round the advanced troops. On the 81st July beyond the 
Yu-shu-lin-tzu Pass, I saw one purely infantry counter-attack 
where a Russian battalion tried to stop the Japanese advance by 
attacking a sfnall body which had occupied a hill on the flcink ; 
this attack was made in irregular groups, whose action was 
mainly fire. The Russians occupied the hill in question and 
drove off the Japanese, but in their turn they were forced to 
evacuate the position by some excellent long-range firing on the 
pait of the Japanese. This attack was well conceived, as the 
battalion advanced most of the way under cover, moving from 
cover to cover by rushes of about half companies. The men 
were fairly well extended and not bunched together. The effect, 
though only temporary, was considerable, and led to the deploy- 
ment by the Japanese of a considerable force, which, however, 
did not have to attack, as the above-mentioncid long-range fire 
served to clear the hill, and shortly afterwards the Russians 
re-crossed the river and retired. 

I saw no purely infantry outposts, the mixed outposts I saw 
are fully described under " Outposts.'** 

Ammunition, — The quality and uniformity o£> the 
, ammunition supplied seemed to heave nothing to be desired. 

The 6oldier,.when the war first began, carried 185 rounds on 
his person, 30 sounds in each ammunition pouch oh his belt, 30 in 
a bandolier, 30 in a small canvas pouch slung onder bis left arm, 
and 16 more in his kit bag. 

Each company had, in addition, one and a-half one-horsed 
small ammunition carts, or six per battalion ; these carts carried 
6,000 rounds each. The two*hbrsed carts, carrying 14,400 rounds 
-.used in Europe, were normally not employed in Manchuria as 
they were found too heavy, and consequently unsuited to the 
bad roads of the country. There were many of these carts in 
ttie country and they were no doubt used, but endeavour was 
made to. dispense wiiJ^ them entirely. Thus 180 rounds per man 
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were in regimental charge, while in addition roughly 80 rounds 
per rifle were carried in the ammunition column ; this was normal, 
but as the columns were in a state of re-organization it ia 
impossible to state how many were actually carried. As the war 
went on, the number of rounds carried by the soldier was 
considerably increased, pockets were made in the blouse or tuuiCr 
and each soldier was furnished with 300 rounds, which he was 
supposed always to have on his person. 

This step was taken owing to the great difficulty found in 
replenishing the supply of ammunition during an action, as the 
men soon get rid of the 135 rounds which they originally carried. 
I was told that after each man had 300 rounds on him there 
was no more difficulty, but this was before the fighting at Liao- 
yang and on the Sha Ho. The original idea of sending 
ammunition up to the troops by carriers did not work ; it was 
also found that the small regimental reserve of 45 rounds per 
rifle was quite insufficient, and the ammunition column could 
never be found at the critical moment, and very often if found 
there was no means by which wheeled transport could be pushed 
up to where the ammunition was required. The main depdts 
were at the railway stations, from which the columns were 
refilled, but I could get no details as to how the supply of 
ammunition was worked in rear, though if there was ammunition 
it was served out without any red-tape formalities. Whilst I was 
with the Russians there never seemed to be any want of small-arm 
ammunition. 

The ammunition was in clips of five rounds each and was 
packed in hermetically-sealed tin boxes containing 300 rounda 
The smokeless powder used is a pyroxiline preparation. 

Fire discipline, &c. — I was never near enough to the Russian 
infantry in action to sec how the actual peace fire discipline bore 
the stress of action. In drills, which I repeatedly saw, the actual 
range and object was always ordered by an officer, and the men 
seemed to carry out the orders intelligently and changed their 
sights in accordance with the orders received. 

A few Suchet range-finders were supplied to infantry 
regiments; these are the instruments in use in the French Army. 
They were not much used, but attempts were made to find the 
range by trial volleys or by individual shots, a method which 
was anything but successful. In practice at unknown ranges the 
shooting was most indifferent, though the targets were much 
more conspicuous than anything that is likely to be met with 
in action. 

So far as I could see from a distance, there was no observation 
of fire beyond that which could be done by the officers with very 
indifferent field glasses. 

Fire was generally opened at from 800 to 1,000 yards, at 
which ranges it seemed to be effective. The Russians strove 
always to employ volley firing, which they maintained as loitt; 
as possible, the Japanese, on the other hand, employed individual 
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fire. I saw no long-range fire on the Russian side, though I saw it 
emploj'ed by the Japanese on the Slst July with very good effect. 
From personal observation, I came to the conclusion that the 
best results can be obtained with the modem rifle, when controlled 
independent firing is employed, at ranges up to 1,000 yards ; 
beyond that distance it seems to me that volleys will be more 
usefully employed. That very few hits will be made in proportion 
to the number of rounds fired, cannot be denied, but it seems to 
me that if a well-controlled fire can be brought to bear on 
advancing infantry, or even in the direction in which infantry 
are known to be, if it cannot be seen, the hail of lecui will stop the 
enemy from shooting straight, and so save casualties among 
troops on the defence. At ranges under 600 yards, accurate 
rifle shooting becomes the decisive element, though it is very 
doubtful whether the defence, which has been subjected to the 
effJects of modern shrapnel, will have sufficient coolness left to 
make anything but indifferent shooting. It results therefore 
that it is of vital importcunce to keep the defending infantry 
under good cover until the attack reaches 600 yard^ from the 
position, when the rifle may be expected to render a good 
account of itself. It seems to me that the object of all musketry 
instruction should be to teach troops to use carefully controlled 
independent firing at ranges from 1,000 yards and under, more 
especially at ranges from 700 yards to SOO yards. At ranges 
beyond 1,000 yards volley firing should be practised, the volleys 
not being too rapid, so as to admit of some sort of observation 
of fire being attempted ; but, speaking generally, I doubt whether 
any firing at ranges beyond 1 000 yards justifies by its results 
the expenditure of ammunition involved, though circumstances 
may arise which will justify its employment. The Russians did 
not strike me as being good shots^ and I was assured that the 
men seldom fired more than 70 rounds in the year, though the 
regulations allow of 120. 

Entrenching Tools. — I could get no accurate details as to 
entrenching tools carried by the men, as every officer I asked 
told me differently, but, so far as I could see, all men in ihe^ 
ranks carried either a light spade or a light axe, in the propor- 
tion of about four spades to one axe. These tools were carried 
attached to the waistbelt, handle downwards, in a case of browns 
leather, which only covers the blade; the spade, with handle, 
is about 2 feet long and the blade about 8 inches by 6. There 
are, in addition, some 90 heavy spades, 30 heavy axes, a few 
pickaxes and crowbars per battalion, which are carried in carts,, 
normally with the regimental transport in the supply columns^ 
though attempts were made to attach these carts to the transport 
accompanying the battalion. 

Arms amd Equipment — Officers, officials, serjeant-majors, 
regimental-buglers, and transport non-commissioned officers are 
armed with swords and revolvers ; bandsmen, and a few others, 
with revolvers and sword-bayonets; transports drivers, with 
hatchets; clerks with revolvers only; 15 men per company, and 
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a few others are unarmed, though^ for praotical purposes, owing 
to wastage, it may be said that all Russian soldiers, except 
bandsmen and those aimed with swords, were armed with rifles. 

The Russian service rifle is known as the 3-line, calibre * 299, 
weight, with bayonet fixed, 9 lb. 12 oz. It is sighted up to 
about 2,300 yai^ds, it has no cut-ofl^, and cannot he used aa a 
.single-loader unless the magazine is empty. The magazine, 
which holds five cartridges, is loaded by packets of five cartridges, 
contained in a dip. The lifle appeared to be strong and sei'vice- 
able, and did not get out of gear. Every soldier carried in his 
kit a set of spare component parts. 

The bayonet is a four-edged weapon^ blued, weight 12 oz., it 
is always carried fixed ; the scabbard is of leather alone The 
men when they unfix bayonets, which is seldom, generally fix 
•them on the barrel of the rifle with the point towards the butt 

The sword is cmrved, with a leather scabbard and a single- 
bar hilt, it is worn edge to the rear sluog over the right shoulder, 
over the tunic or greatcoat, suspended by two short sliogs so as 
not to touch the ground. 

The service revolver is that known as the 8-line and has 
seven chambers ; it is worn on the waistbelt in a leather case 
and is secured by a lanyard passing round the neck. Many 
officers had automatic pistols, the one most commonly in use 
being the " Browning." 

- All officers carried field glasses on the waistbelt, which, 
however, were usually not first-class ones. 

Uniform, — -The uniform consists of dark green tunic fastened 
with hooks and eyes, dark green trousers and long boots ; the 
service head-dress is a forage cap with a peak. 

In summer, in lieu of tbe tunic, a coloured blouse, generally 
of some shade of khaki, green or grey, was worn instead of the 
white blouse worn in peace time, the forage cap being covered 
with the same material ; the men were also supplied, as far as 
possible, with thin green trousers. No flaps were worn to the 
cap, and the men sufiered greatly from the sun. Foot cloths, 
instead of socks, are worn by all ranks. 

The boots worn by the Russian soldier are unsuited to 
JdAuchuria, as they are much too light for the hills, in which most 
fit the operjations were carried on. This was early reoQgnizod 
by the Commander-in-Chief, who was much troubled how to 
keep the men shod ; many were wearing Chinese footgear after 
two months in the hills, having worn out both pairs of boots 
with which they started. The boots are no doubt suited for the 
soft plains of Russia, but were quite useless in . the hills of 
J^anchuria. General Kuropatkin asked Sir Montague Oeitird 
what British troops wore, and he was able to send him a pair of 
ammunition boots and putties for inspection, of which I under- 
iatood he highly approved. 

Entrenaiing tools and ammunition Were carried as already 

described.* The large and heavy kit bag on the left hip is 

■ 

♦ See pages 245-247. 
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snoSt inconV^afebt ; there is no countei-balancing weight oh the 
other side, aad it is hard to imagine a worse arrangement.* 

Weights carried by the Men. — The weight carried by the men 
is, roughly, 90 lbs. This is excessive, and it was found that the 
men were unable to carry it and march and fight, especially after 
the ilumber of rotmds carried by the soldier was more than 
do'ibled. Orders were issued therefore, about tlie end of July, 
that the men should be relieved of some of the weight, the 
greatcoat and most of the spare clothing being csarried on wagons 
under regimental arrangements. 

Biv<mac8 and Tents. — The normal Russifin system of pitching 
camp is the bivouac, which diSers little from the usual type and 
does not call for remark. The tents used in standing camp or 
bivouac are invariably the shelter tents carried by the men ; the 
fents used by the officers are single-fly ones, of similar type to 
those 6f the men, but considerably larger. and higher. 

The shelter tent carried by the men consists of six canvas 
sheets, three jointed poles, ten ropes and eight pegs. To erect it 
the sheets are laced together, the poles placed upright in line, the 
canvas being pegged down over them, the end poles being held 
upright by guy ropes. The tent is made for six men, each man 
carrying one sheet, one piece of the pole, aad some pegs and guy 
ropes. The tent is light, each man's share being only 4 lb. ; if 
properly pitched, it is practically watertight unless the canvas is 
touched by some olbject on the inside, when the water comes 
through at the point of contact. It is not easily blown down. 
It is true that the single-fly gives very little protection from 
the sun, but the tent seemed to be generally approved of, and 
certainly fulfils all demands that can with reason be made of a 
shelter tent. 

In bivouacs there is always an inlying piquet told ofi^, 
varying from one-sixth to one-tenth of the whole force. Alarm 
posts are always detailed. There is a general guard, which is 
on duty inside the bivouac, ten paces in front of the commanding 
officer's tent, as well as a front and rear guard. The bivouac 
guard furnishes sentries over the treasure diest, arms, guns, &c. 
jlie front gucLrd is 200 paces in f^pnt, and. the rear guard not 
less thaii 25 paces m year, of the bivouac The sentries furnished 
from these two guards are 75 to 100 paces from their guards, 
are double^ and sijirround the bivouac with a chain of sentri^^ ; 
sentries inust be able to see the posts on their right and left. V, 

If artillery is in bivouac with infantry it is either placed 
between the units or in rear of them. Normally, cooking places 
should be 40 paces, ancl latiwes 100, from the .bivouacs. This 
iuVe i-e^rding cooking places, is piractiqally a dead letter, owing 
to the mtroduction of movable kitchens. The sanitary arrange- 
ments of a Russian bivouac may'l^ie said to be non-existent, the 
tnen going anywhere and eveirywhere for purposes, of nature. 

* But see Oolonel Waters's report, page 144. 
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Cooking Arrangements. — Practically all cooking is now done- 
in the movable field kitchens, of which there are several 
patterna There are, however, two main types, four-wheeled 
and two-wheeled. Speaking generally, the four-wheeled kitchen 
is intended for infantry and field artillery, and the two-wheeled 
one for cavalry and horse artillery. In Manchuria, however, it 
was found that the four-wheeled kitchen was too heavy, and, so 
far as possible, all units weie served out with two-wheeled onea 
Normally, the four-wheeled kitchen is drawn by two horses, 
and the two-wheeled type by one, but in Manchuria these 
numbers were doubled, and even then there was great difficulty 
in getting them about on the bad roads, and in the hills they 
were almost useless. The allotment of these kitchens was one 
to each company. The cost of these kitchens is between 501. and 
602. Briefly described, they consist of a large cauldron on 
wheels with a smaller one inside, the fire being under the 
cauldron ; in the large cauldron the national dish of meat soup 
is prepared, and in the smaller one a kind of porridge made of 
groats. Wood is used as fuel, and the cooking goes on whilst 
the cart is moving, provided the roa'is are good, very nearly as 
rapidly as when stationarj', the time taken to prepare the food 
being about three hours. 

When the food is ready it is ladled out into the men's mess- 
tins. A four-wheeled kitchen can supply a full meal for about 
250 men, and a two-wheeled one for about 150. 

The officers' kitchens are more elaborate, roasting, baking, 
boiling, &C., going on at the same time ; but this is only 
possible owing to the smaller numbers for whidii they are 
required to cook. When troops are moving by rail these 
kitchens are packed in empty wagons, and the food is cooked in 
the train. 

For practical purposes, these kitchens are adunrable on good 
roads, being able to go anywhere that other wheeled transport can, 
and the men can receive a hot meal as soon as they reach camp. 

Units which were not supplied with these kitchens used 
large copper cauldrons, which were fixed in the ground over a 
fire lit in a space hollowed out underneath for this purpose. 
These cauldrons answered admirably for troops not on the move 
and in fine weather, but in comparison with the movable 
kitchens they had the disadvantage that the fire was put out 
by rain, and in very wet weather they were easily swamped ; 
moreover, the troops had to wait a considerable time on arrival 
in camp before they could get their food. 

In the hills, where wheeled transport could not follow the 
troops, neither movable kitchens nor copper cauldrons were 
available, and the men had to cook their food in their mess-tins. 

Signalling Arrangements. — ITie Russian infantry had no 
signallers, the only visual signalling employed being the 
heliograph, the operators being men of ttie engineera* 

* Bee page 278. 
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The only signalling practised by the infantry waa done with 
the rifle^ on the same lines as that which obtains in the British 
Army. Owing to this want of flag signallers there was no 
means of transmitting information except by messenger; for 
example, on the 81st July, I was on a detached hill with a 
piquet commanded by an intelligent non-commissioned officer, 
who noticed a considerable assembly of Japanese infantry 
behind a wood ; this was not noticeable to the Russian batteries 
some distance away, and he had to send a man on foot to inform 
the gunners, but before the guns opened the Japanese had 
extended and moved away and the chance was lost. 

Infantry commanding officers down to battalion, and very 
often to company commanders, had a few mounted scouts 
belonging to their regimental company, whom they could use aa 
messengers ; but when as sometimes happened these companies 
of scouts were taken away bodily from regiments and no 
Cossack orderlies were attached, the despatch of information by 
men on foot was a very slow proceeding. 

Orders were usually communicated during action by means 
of mounted orderlies; but to get orders up to the advanced 
troops was often impossible owing to the want of signallers. 

This question of the transmission of orders in action, as 
already mentioned^ was one of the weakest points in the Russian 
organization. 
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(8 vii,) Cavalry. 



RegvZa/r Cavalry. — There were only throe regular cavalry 
regiments in the Far East, though the 55 squ^rons of the 
• Frontier Guards are to all intents and purposes regular cavahy, 
:and were largely used by the Russians as such. The Slst and 
52nd Dragoons (European regiments) only arrived in the 
theatre of operations just before I left Manchuria.: I did not 
see the 52nd and only once saw the 5l8t, when I passed ithem 
on the line of mai*ch, so I can say nothing about them beyond 
that the 5l8t seemed well-mounted and were carrying full 
service equipment on their horses, and so far as I could see had 
their regular allowance of transport with them, indudiug four- 
wheeled wagons. All remarks on regular cavalry must therefore 
of necessity be confined to one regular regiment^ the Primorsk 
Dragoons, and the 55 squadrons of the Frontier Ouards. .-' 

Cossacks. — I saw regiments of the following Cossack Vaiska* 
Trans-Baikal (in which for the purpose of this report I will 
include the Amur and XJssuri Cossacks), Siberian, Orenbui^ and 
Ural. There was' also a brigade of Caucasian cavalry consisting 
of the 2nd Daghestan Cavalry Regiment, and a composite 
regiment of Kuban and Terek natives. The majority of these 
regiments were composed of second category men, there were 
only six first category regiments, viz., four Trans -Baikal, one 
Siberian, and one Orenburg, the Amur and Ussuri Cossacks 
were half first and half second category men. 

Personnel. — I lived with the Primorsk Dragoons for nearly 
three weeks and saw much of the Frontier Guards who were 
most hospitable and invariably put me up when I was passing 
any of their posts, so I am able to speak of them from personcQ 
experience. 

Regular Officers. — The officers were nice gentlemanly men 
and seemed to know their work well and take an interest in 
their men. They were better linguists than the officers of 
infantry regiments, and generally struck me as of a higher social 
statua These remarks apply with even more force to the officers 
of the Fiontier Guard cavalry, who were very largely from the 
nobility. So far as I could ascertain the majority had left 
Russia in order to take advantage of the higher pay and better 
prospects affijrded by service in the Far East. 

Cossack Officers. — The officers of Cossack regiments were 
very mixed. Those of the Trans-Baikal Voish) were very 
largely recruited from officers of the Guard and European 

♦ Voisiko rendered literally is an Army or Force, and is the accepted 
term used for describing the Cossacks of different localities. Voiska is 
the plural of Voisho. 



cavalry regiments. This was more especially the caae in the 
four second category regiments ; amongst the officers of these 
regiments there were even several regular infantry officers. All 
regiments of this Voisko seemed considerably over-officered, for 
apparently no Russian officer «ould come to the Ea^t except in. 
some recoguized appointment or as an officer of one of the 
regiments serving there, so that nearly all the younger 
aristocracy of St. Petersburg who came out as orderly officers, 
&c., were posted to Trans-Baikal Cossack regiments, generally 
second category ones. In tbis way the Grand Duke Boris and 
his two aides-de-camp were nominally officers of the 2nd 
Nerchinsk Cossack regiment. 

I never saw any of the first category Trans-Baikal Cossack 
regiments as a whole, but of tbe many officers of these regiments 
whom I met,. I never met one who was a real Cossack, and I 
very much doubt if there are many of them ; very possibly, 
owing to the comparatively recent formation of this Voiako, 
there are very few of its members sufficiently educated or of 
sufficient means to take commissions. 

The officers of the Siberian, Ural and Orenburg Cossack 
regiments, which were all second category ones except one 
Orenburg and one Siberian regiment, were, in contradistmction 
to those of Trans-Baiknl regiments, much more usually real 
Cossacks. I saw very little of the Ural Cossacks, so cannot 
speak so much from personal experience as I can with reference 
to the other two Vaiska. The officers of the Orenbu^ 
regiments were nearly all true Cossadcs, and seemed much 
better educated and professionally instructed than those of the 
Siberian regiments. Amongst the officers of Siberian regiments 
there was a fair sprinkling of guardsmen and regular officers, 
but still the majority were real Cossacks, and the commanding 
officers were, I think, all Cossacks. 

The officers of the Caucasian cavalry brigade were about 
equally divided, half being guardsmen and half true Caucasians. 

From the above description of the officers of the Cossack 
regiments it can readily be understood that the composition 
of the officer corps was very varied, a very large number of them 
had nothing in common with their men, and only joined their 
regiments to get out to the east, where they anticipated an easy 
victory and a speedy return to Europe.. 

The Men (Regulars). — The Primorsk Dragoons and Frontier* 
Guards, so far as I could see, had no Burials* serving in their 
ranks; a large proportion of the Dragoons, however, were 
Bussian colonists in the Far Eant, whereas the Frontier Guards 
were mainly recruited from. Europe. 

The men are much more literate than the infantry, the 
Frontier Guards being better in this respect than the Dragoons. 

* BnriatB five the Mongolian inhabitants of Trans-Baikalia^ numy of 
whom have been incorporated in the Trans-Baikal Goieaok V^he. 
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They have the usual characteristics of the Russian soldier, great 
endurance and bravery, are very amenable to discipline, always 
seem cheerful and have great respect for their officers, in 
addition they seem more sober than the infantry soldier, whether 
this is due to want of opportunity or from more Belf-res]>ect I 
am unable to say. They all seem intelligent and capable of 
independent action ; their knowledge of local conditions, and to 
a large extent of the actual country makes them much more 
useful than they otherwise would be ; quite a fair percentage of 
the men serving know a little Chinese, which is of the very 
greatest use when they are reconnoitring. The Frontier Guards, 
owing to the nature of their duties, have practically no training 
once they join the force, but as they are all old soldiers, care- 
fully selected for intelligence and good character, this does not 
80 much matter; moreover, the duties which they have to 
perform are the best possible training for reconnaissance and 
independent action. The Dragoons are taught to consider the 
rifle as useful as the sword, and do not regard dismounted work 
as derogatory, and they seem well drilled for close order work 
mounted. As regards musketry, I could get no details, though 
from what I heard most of them knew how to handle a rifle 
bef'TC joining, and the E'rontier Guards were all good shots in 
their former corps. 

The Dragoons are paid about la, a month, but the Frontier 
Guards, in addition to lodging, clothing, and rations, receive 
something over 1.8. a-day, which is considered very high pay, 
and the authorities consequently have many applications and are 
able to pick and choose from a large number of volunteers. 

Cosaacka. — The men of the different Voiaka differed in the 
same way as the officers^ consequently it is impossible to 
generalize, and each Voiako must be dealt with separately. 

Traiia-Baikal Voiako, — The Trans Baikal Voiako was largely 
composed of Buriats, of whom there could not have been less 
than 40 per cent, in the ranks ; this may account for the fact 
that they were on the whole quite small men. The men taken 
as a whole were not lacking in intelligence, though to a great 
extent illitemte ; however, their knowledge of local conditions, 
and more especially the fact that a lari^e number of them knew 
some Chinese, enhanced their value in Manchuria. I am bound 
to say that first impressions were not altogether favourable ; 
however, they were quite good mounted infantry and knew how 
to handle their rifles. They were individually brave and of great 
endurance, and- seemed very alienable to discipline. From the 
fact that they were natives of the east, and had large numbers 
of Buriats serving, they got on much better with the Chinese 
than the men of other Voiaka. The men, in addition to being 
fairly expert with the rifle, knew how to use their swords, and 
though quite useless, I should say must have been individually 
dangerous antagonists in a charge. So far as I could hear no 
peace training of the regiments was attempted. 
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The officers declared that the second category regiments were 
better than those of the first category, owing to the fact that the 
men were older and more experienced, and for the most pai*t 
had seen some service. This I can readily believe, though the 
external appearance of a second category man was inferior to 
that of a first category one. 

Siberian Voiako. — I saw no first category men of the Voiako, 
so all remarks must of necessity be confined to second and third 
category regiments, of which I saw a good deal. 

The men of the Siberian Voiaico were all pure Russians from 
Siberia, and there were no Buriats in the ranka They were 
fine burly fellows, and a regiment on parade made a much better 
impression than a Trans-Baikal one. They had a fair sprinkling 
of men who had already seen service, but had not the same 
knowledge of local conditions, and knew nothing of the Chinese 
language. They were more literate than Ti*ans-Baikal Cossacks. 
The regiments of this Voisko might be employed as cavalry, 
though in a change they could not hope to compete successfully 
with an equal number of regular cavalry; it is true that two of 
their squadrons charged and annihilated one Japanese squadron, 
but this was a surprise. Moreover, the Japanese were really 
unarmed, for after firing their rifles from the saddle, they had 
not time to draw their swords before the CosHacks were on 
them. 

Ural Voisko. — I never saw the Ural Voisko in action ; but 
it contained fine, big men, and made a good impression. One of 
the foreign attach^, who was with them in action, told me that 
they seemed a useful body of men. 

Orenburg Voisko. — ^The men of the Orenburg Voisko were 
much better trained, much more literate and intelligent^ and 
generally superior to those of other Cossack Voiska. The first 
category regiment I saw seemed to have a large number of very 
young men in their ranka Both first and second category 
regiments impressed me more than any other Cossack regiments 
that I saw ; they seemed to be much better organized and 
generally more like regular troops. The men were not so big 
or heavy, which, for mounted troops, is not a disadvantage. 

Caxicasian Cavalry. — The Daghestan Regiment was com- 
posed of physically fine men; but its fighting value was not 
great for, in action, the men were of little real use. They were 
very wild, and so far as I could see, badly disciplined. I did 
not see the Terek-Kuban Regiment. 

Pay of Cossacks. — ^AU Cossacks received the same pay as 
regular cavalry ; but in spite of the smallness of the monthly 
pay tliey always seemed to have plenty of mouej. Taken as a 
whole they seemed a contented body of men, capable of great 
endurance and, if they were only properly trained, would make 
good mounted infantiy. 
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Comparative vcUuea of different V(nakd.^^So tta as the 
comparative value of the various Vaiska ifl couceifned, puttiii^ 
aside the Ural Cossacks, whom I did not nee, I have no hesitation 
in saying that for all purposes the Orenburg Cossacks were the 
best« though in Manchuria, owing to local, conditions, the Trans-^. 
Baikal were the most useful. 

There can be no doubt that the Cossacks generally, in this 
war, have not lived up to their reputation, and this was admitted 
by the army as a whole. A captain of Orenburg Cossacka 
with whom I travelled, a real Cossack, asked me to tell him 
what I really thought of the Cossacks and how they compared 
with what I had expected to find them. I told him that I was 
disappointed and found them below what I expected. He said he 
waa very torry to hear it, as it only confirmed what be heard 
on all sides from Russian regular officers, and was at a loss ta 
conceive why this was so, though he himself was reluctantly 
forced to admit that the results obtained by the Cossacks were 
much below what he had hoped they would be. 

Horses of regular Cavalry, — The Dragoons were well mounted 
on Siberian horses, bought under regimental arrangements. 
The horses seemed to have good bone, without being heavy or 
clumsy. When I was with the regiment, during the first three 
weeks in June, the horse?, though fine drawn, seemed to have 
plenty of capacity for work ; and when it is remembered that 
the regiment had been continuously on the move since the 
beginning of February, and that the work had been exceptionally 
heavy, this says a great deal for the stamina of the animals. 
Each squadron had lost only about 40 horses, as they fell in oil 
parade about 110 strong; possibly the losses may have been 
heavier, as some remounts may have been sent to the regiment 
from the depdt. On this subject, however, 1 could get no infor- 
mation. Each squa^iron was mounted on horses of one colour, 
and taken all round, the mounts were a very even lot. 

The Frontier Guard troopers were not so well mounted as- 
the Dragoons, though they seemed to have no diflSculty in doing 
anything demanded of them and this in spite of the fact that 
their work was most trying and the horses practically got no 
rest. They were mounted on both horses and ponies ; speaking 
generally, the further south one went the smaller one found the 
mounts of the Frontier Quard. 

Cossack Horses. — The Trans- Baikal Cossacks were mounted 
on small Mongolian ponies, which were very hardy, required no 
attention, and could generally find food where a civilized horse 
would starve. The average height could not have been more 
than 13.1. These little ponies had big bone and were admirably 
suited for the work required of them^ the most common colour 
was grey. 

The Siberian Cossacks were mounted on bigger animals thaa 
the Trans-Baikal ponies ; they seemed h^rdy, but I doubt their 
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being able to stand so much hard work, accompanied by want 
of food, as the Mongolian ponies of the Trans-Baikal Voiako, 

The Ural Cossacks seemed well enough mounted, but I 
never saw them working. 

The Daghestan Regiment was, to my way of thinking, badlj' 
mounted, the animals being much too weedy and with but little 
bone, and I cannot conceive how their horses could stand much 
hard work accompanied by bad or insufficient forage. 

The Orenburg Cossacks were the best mounted of all the 
Cossacks I saw in Manchuria, their animals were smallish horses, 
average height I should say about 14 hands 2 inches, they were 
well-made compact beasts and showed signs of breeding, the 
usual colours wei'e bay and brown. 

The Cossack owns his own horse, and I was much struck 
by their readiness to sell, in fact they were always trying to 
make money by buying and selling; the Orenburg Cossacks 
alone seemed to have any affection for their animals and were 
averse to part with them. 

Speaking generally the Russian regular cavalrj^^d Cossacks, 
both men and horses, were very enduring, were able to march 
long distances without transport, and were adepts at living on 
the country. 

Formations and Eatabliahments, — ^As already stated the 
original formations were never adhered to, and, moreover, were 
so liable to change that it is no use trying to follow the larger 
grouping of cavalry units, and we must consequently confine 
ourselves to the regiment as the largest unit when dealing with 
formations. 

The Dragoons had six squadrons in the regiment, which 
left Razdolni at full war strength, or about 1^00 of all ranks, 
but the actual numbers in the field in June, when I was with 
them, could not have exceeded 700 of all ranks. Practically 
the whole of the non-combatants together with the head-quarters 
and all transport had been left at Ta-shih-chiao. The regimental 
hospital had been left behind, as well as most of the transport. 
With the regiment in the field there were only one doctor and 
one veterinary surgeon instead of three and two respectively. 
Each squadron, however, had its medical and veterinary dresser, 
who each carried a haversack, as well as four men trained as 
stretcher beavers, who, when not required, served as privates 
in the ranks, only donning the red cross when employed as 
stretcher bearers. Each squadron had a two- wheeled ambulance, 
the large four-wheeled ones having been left behind. According 
to regulations there ought to be one forge per two squadrons, 
but this had been increased under regimental arrangements to 
one per squadron ; these forges, however, were left behind, and 
the farriers, of whom there were eight per squadron, made use 
of Chinese forges. Six men per squadron were supposed to 
be trained as pioneers, but I saw no tools or explosives. 

e 50480. K 
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There were supposed to be sixteen scouts per squadron, bat 
they did not appear to be more useful than ordinary cavalrymen, 
nor did they appear to have received any special training. 

Each squfiulron had a Chinese interpreter who was absolutely 
indispensable. 

The Frontier Guard was organized in squadrons, of which 
there were 55, each squadron nominally 150 strong including 
officers, but the numbers varied considerably. There were two 
regiments of Frontier Guard cavalry each of six squadrons, but 
the unit was the squadron. The Frontier Guard adopted the 
Cossack system, the squadron being invariably called a aotnia, 
and the officers by the Cossack designations of Esaul, Sotnik, 
Korunji, &lc. 

The Cossacks were organized in regiments of six squadrons, 
but they, too, were never up to full strength, the average 
number never exceeded 150 per squculron. So far as transport 
was concerned nothing really was normal, all four-wheeled 
wagons were left behind, and nothing but two-wheeled carts 
and pack animals were taken into the field. I was able to 
get detailed Information regarding the regiments in General 
Bennenkampfs division only. Each of these regiments was 
supposed to have 22 two-wheeled carts per squadron, and 22 
for regimental head-quarters. These regiments, however, left 
Liao-yang with 4 two-wheeled carts and 7 pack animals per 
squadron, and the same number respectively for regimental 
head-quarters. After having been two months in the field 
these numbers were further reduced to 4 two-wheeled carts per 
regiment, with 3 pack animals for each squadron and regimental 
staff in addition. 

Each Cossack squadron had six to seven men trained as 
pioneers, and it was the intention to form these pioneers into 
a squadron per brigade. 

The Cossacks had a certain number of scouts per squadron, 
but the same remarks apply to them as to the scouts of regular 
cavalry. 

Each regular cavalry and first category Cossack regiment 
was to be furnished with a mounted sapper section, but so 
far as I could ascertain the 1st Orenburg Cossack Regiment 
was the only one so equipped, but I could get no details as to 
its formation. 

The regulations regarding transport and non-combatants 
were largefy modified for all cavalry, no four-wheeled wagons 
taking the field, nothing but two-wheeled carts or pack transport 
being allowed. Cavalry and Cossacks had no movable kitchens. 
Each regiment had a colour, which it took into the field. 

The non-combatant sections of Trans-Baikal Cossack regi- 
ments were sent back to regimental head-quarters, where they 
were formed into a reserve squadron to replace casualties. This 
reserve squadron was in addition to the dep6t squadron originally 
left at regimental head-quarters. 
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Reconnaisaomce. — ^The Dragoons and Frontier Guards were 
very useful reconnoitrers, and brought in much useful informa- 
tion. Large reconnoitring parties did not give good results ; so 
far as I could ascertain, a patrol of more than twenty was 
seldom able to do anything beyond establish the fact that 
certain places were held, but could find out nothing as to 
numbers or composition of the enemy. The most useful informa- 
tion was always obtained by small patrols of some eight to 
fifteen men, generally commanded by an officer, sometimes by a 
senior non-commissioned officer. These patrols went out in the 
evening, and got through the Japanese outposts by night 
without any considerable difficulty. The plan adopted was to 
scatter and gallop if they were challenged, some pre-arranged 
place having been given as a rendezvous ; if fire was opened it 
seldom did any harm, as the Japanese were only able to fire 
in the direction of the noise made by the horses. When the 
patrols got through they hid themselves during the day, and 
were generally able to see something of what was going on ; if 
they were surprised they scattered and galloped, hiding by 
individuals till nightfall, when they got back through the 
outposts in the same way as they came. The success obtained 
by this system was largely owing to the fact that the men knew 
the country well, the Frontier Guards having been stationed 
there, and the Dragoons having traversed it repeatedly between 
February and May, when the Japanese made their first landing. 
These patrols were often out for a week on end, two or three 
days being the usual time. Men who knew the country were 
always selected, no matter whether they were scouts or not. 
These patrols were always furnished with plenty of money, 
with which they liberally paid the Chinse, who hid them in 
their villages and supplied them with food for themselves and 
horses. If a patrol was absent for a long time and any 
important information was obtained, a private would be sent 
in with it; the information was invariably in writing and it 
was surprising how very seldom these men failed to reach their 
destination. 

Screening, — So far as screening was concerned the cavalry 
seemed to fulfil its mission, though this was rendered exceptionally 
easy by the numerical inferiority of the Japanese in the cavalry 
arm. The Bussians only attempted one real advance, viz., the 
attempt to relieve Port Arthur, terminating in the defeat of 
Wa-fang-kou (Te-li-ssu); here the cavalry were one day's 
march ahead of Wa-fang-kou, where General Stakelberg's army 
was concentrating. Head-quarters were at Wa-fang-tien, 
outposts being pushed out some six miles further south ; at first 
these outposts were purely cavalry, but were shortly stiffened by 
infantry. I do not thmk the Japanese got through these 
outposts, and the screen was well maintainecL The Japanese, 
however, were able to get all the information they required from 
the Chinese, and there is every reason to believe that if necessity 
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arose they took advantage of their similarity in feature to the 
Chinese to disguise some of their own people, who^ having 
penetrated in rear of the Russian screen, were able to find out all 
they wanted to know. When they really wished to do so the 
Japemese, by employing a superior force of infantry, had no 
difficulty in pushing back the Russian advanced cavalry. 

In retirement or when covering a stationary force the Russian 
cavalry seemed to carry out the screening duty very satisfactorily, 
but this duty was mainly of a stationary nature and consist^ 
largely of outposts.* 

Transmission of Information, — Information was always sent 
by means of mounted orderlies; if the information was very 
important it was entrusted to an officer, who, however, did not 
ride alone, but was accompanied by one or two men. I could 
never ascertain for certain whether duplicate messages were sent 
by different routes, but from the inquiries I made I am inclined 
to think that such duplicate messages were never sent. Messages 
were invariably written ; a field message book was employed, 
the message being duplicated by means of carbon paper. 

The remarks made above refer only to regular cavalry. The 
Cossacks were not very good reconnoitrers. This was poasibly 
due to their not knowing the country. The reports of Trans- 
Baikal Cossacks were the best. A reconnaissance of Daghestan 
cavalry sent out on the 30th July failed to bring in any 
information regarding the presence of the Japanese, and yet 
within ten hours of this report the Tambov Regiment was 
surprised in its bivouac by a strong force of Japanese and had 
heavy losses. The same general remarks apply as to the 
transmission of information as have been made in the case of 
regular cavalry. 

Tactics, — I saw no cavalry attack, so cannot describe any 
shock formations. 

The cavalry division on the march from Wa-fcmg-kou was 
formed as under : — 

Advanced guard - - - 1 squadron. 

raO.C. and staff. 

Main body in order of march -J , squaaron. 

•^ I horse artillery. 

l^rest of the force. 

There was no rear guard, and there being nothing but pack 
transport and a few ambulances there were no special arrange- 
ments for the baggage guard beyond that one squadron, the last 
but one in the order of march, was told ofi* to look after it. 

The fiulvanced guard sent out a troop to the front and half a 
troop to either flank. The advanced troop was about a mile in 
advance of the main guard, and the half-troops thrown out as 
flankers moved at a distance of from one to two miles from the 
colunm. The advanced guard was about a mile in front of the 

♦ Bee page 291. 
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main body, with which it kept up connection by means of three 
connecting files. Every squadron in the main body appeared to 
have small advanced and rear guards and a few flankers. This 
distribution of the column mcule it excessively lon^, and it was 
to me quite inexplicable why each squadron required em advanced 
and a rear guard. 

1 was much astonished to see with what apparent ease the 
small horses of the Cossacks worked in the hills, for which they 
were much better suited than the big animals of the Dragoons. 
The Siberian Cossacks, however, seemed to prefer the sky line 
to any other position, and those armed with lances stood out 
most clearly ; even when they were below the sky line they were 
generally so near the crest that the lance heads shining in the 
sun must have been visible for a good distance. 

The Dragoons and Frontier Quards, though much slower in 
the hills, never exposed themselves in the same way as did the 
Cossacks, and if they did approach the sky line, always 
dismounted and did their best to keep out of view. 

The Dragoons and Frontier Guards fought readily on foot, 
but their action was mainly defensive and was never really of 
much use when the Japanese employed infantry to drive them 
back ; they were very quick at mounting and dismounting and 
htid evidently been carefully trained in dismounted work. 

I was told that dismounted action was much practised in 
combination with shock action, the idea being to hold the enemy 
with one or more squadrons dismounted whilst keeping; the 
remainder mounted awaiting a favourable opportunity to diarge 
him when he had extended in response to the fire action of the 
dismounted men; however, in Manchuria the ground was so 
unsuited to shock action that such a combination was practically 
impossible. 

There was a certain amount of dismounted work in the 
fighting round Wa-fang-kou in the middle of June, which hcul to 
be done entirely by the Dragoons and Frontier Guards. There 
never seemed any disposition, to hold a position too long, and 
dismounted men mounted and rode away before the attack got 
too close. 

The Russian re^lar cavalry apparently did not consider 
dismounted action derogatory, but were fully alive to the value 
of the rifle and the advantage of using it on occasion. 

Amongst all the Cossacks I noticed a tendency to consider 
themselves pure cavaliy, and to consider dismounted work 
derogatory. The Trans-Baikal Cossacks, however, were the 
most ready to work on foot, and from what I saw and heard 
were certainly the most useful for dismounted work ; the 
smallness of their ponies greatly assisted them, as they were 
much easier to mount and dismount and could be more readily 
concealed than the larger animals of other Vaiska. 

The Orenburg Regiment in the hills east of Mukden wa8 
ordered to leave its lances behind and to consider itself as mounted 
infantry pure and simple. This order did not at all appeal to 
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officers or men and I heard many complaints about cavalzy being 
improperly used, and they all axdently desired to be transferred 
to the open country west of Mukden, where they hoped to be 
able to work as cavalry and employ shock action. 

Cossacks had very little dismounted training, even in first 
category regiments, and of course those of second category had 
none ; the only musketry training the latter had after leaving 
first category regiments was what they might have done on 
their own account when out shooting game. 

Cossacks, Dragoons, euid Frontier Guards were all very 
mobile ; they were able to live on the country and seemed to be 
able to carry all they required on their saddles, but very little 
fiulvantage was taken of this mobility ; they were absolutely 
certain never to have to deal with Japanese cavalry alone, and 
there can be no doubt that they did not feel themselves called 
upon to combat Japanese infantry. The Japanese advance was 
so slow and methodical that if the Russian cavalry ever got past 
the cavalry screen, it almost immediately came upon infantry, 
by whom it was invariably stopped. 

Equipment. — The arms, saddlery and equipment of the 
Dragoons are as laid down in the textbooks of the Russian 
army, but there were a few modifications. Each man carried 
either a spcule or an axe^ and not only 20 of each per squadron 
as mentioned in the textbooks. A good deal of the kit normally 
carried was left behind, such as spare clothing, blankets, &a, 
and the men never had with them the full amount of food or 
forage which they were normally supposed to have on the 
saddle. 

The system of fastening the saddlebags to the numnah 
and not to the saddle seems open to objection, but I heard no 
complaints about it. 

In his kit each man carried four spare horseshoes with nails 
and detachable ice nails which Ficrew in and out of the shoes, 
and a first field dressing ; they also had more than the normal 
40 rounds of ammunition, but there seemed to be no Kxed rule 
about ammunition, every man I questioned seemed to have a 
different supply ; the truth however was, I fancy, that each 
soldier tried to get as much ammunition as he could so as to 
avoid any risk of running short. All dragoons carry a bayonet 
in addition to a rifle. The sword has only a single bar hilt, 
which gives but little protection to the hand, and the opinion 
was universcJ that a good hand-guard was necessary^ and all 
seemed to think that after the war a sword with a proper 
hand-guard would be introduced. The Dragoons had no lances. 

The Frontier Quards nominally had the same equipment as 
the Dragoons, but as a matter of fact everything was very 
irregular in this respect, hardly two men being equi|>ped alike ; 
their sword was of the Cossack pattern without any hand-guard. 

The Dragoons had a khaki tunic mcule of camels' hair cloth, 
and in summer they wore khaki drill. Dragoons and Frontier 
Guard wore spurs. 
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The Cossack equipment is given in the textbooks; but 
beyond that all men bad Cassack saddles and bridles there was 
veiy little uniformity ; in all but 6rst category regiments the 
men seemed to be allowed to equip and clothe themselves ' 
according to fancy. There seemed to be very few entrenching 
tools amongst the Cossacks, certainly not more than the regula- 
tion 20 spades and 20 axes per squadron, though I very much 
doubt if second category regiments had so many. 

The Cossack saddle is very uncomfortable ; there is no real 
grip possible, the rider really standing up in the stirrups on the 
back of the horse. It did not appear to me that the men used 
the saddle cushions to carry the kit which is laid down to be 
carried in them, but stuffed everything into their saddlebags. 
The whole equipment seemed as though it were weak and would 
fall to pieces, though as a matter of fact it was quite serviceable, 
though eminently imsoldierlike. 

The various Cossack Voiaka were differently clad ; with the 
exception of Caucasian Cossacks they all wear tunics or blouses 
in the summer, the different Voiska being distinguished by the 
stripes on their trousers and bands round their caps. The 
Trans-Baikal have yellow ; the Ural, crimson ; the Siberian, 
red ; and Orenburg, blue bands and stripes. 

The Caucasian Cossacks wear the cherkesska, or long coat, 
open over the chest, fastening at the waist and reaching to the 
knees ; they wear lanibswool busbies in contradistinction to 
other Cossacks, who have forage caps. 

Cossacks, in contradistinction to regular cavalry, carry no 
bayonets ; the ammunition is carried in a bandolier instead of 
in pouches, as by the dragoons. The sword has no hand-guard. 
Trans- Baikal and Caucasian Cossacks have no lances; front 
rank men of all other Voiaka have them. The Cossack lance 
struck me as being much too long and heavy to be conveniently 
used ; those (yossacks armed with lances seemed to have great 
faith in them, though I doubt their being able to get the full 
value out of them owing to their e^xcessive weight and length ; 
the lances had no pennons. Cossacks wear no spurs. 

General. — Neither regular cavalry nor Cossacks have shelter 
tents. All cany the rile slung across the shoulder, not in a 
bucket ; on service, the cover in which the rifle is carried in 
peace is not used, and the rifle is ready for instant use, though, 
owing to the dust prevalent in Manchuria, most men covered 
the bolt with a piece of rag. 

Horses are only tied up by the head, no heel ropes being 
used ; normally the horses should be tied by the head to long 
picket ropes stretched between stout pickets; but in practice 
this was not adhered to, the horses being generally tied up to a 
tree or post, or any convenient natural object. 

The Russians largely used green leather where we use ropes 
or tanned leather; this is infinitely preferable, as it is much 
stronger and, if kept properly greased, is practically unbreakable. 
The Cossacks had such leather thongs hanging all round their 
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saddles, with which they tied on aU sorts of articles, kettles, 
saucepans, &c. These leather thongs hanging all round the 
saddle may be unsightly, but are eminently praictical. 

Weights carried by the Horses. — The maximum weight 
carried by a regular cavalry horse is 324 lbs., or just over 
23 stone, though the Primorsk Dragoons were actually carrying 
a good defiJ less owing to a considerable amount of the spare kit 
being left behind, and also to the fact that they seldom or never 
had the full amount of rations or forage normally carried on 
their saddles. The horses did not look overloaded. Cossack 
horses normally ought not to carry more than 18 stone, though 
I think they really carried a good deal more ; all Cossack horses 
looked overloaded. 

In the regular cavalry the corn-sack is carried in front of 
the saddle with the ends stuffed into the wallets, the Cossacks 
carry ic in the rear of the saddle with the ends stuffed in the 
saddlebags. This is the normal arrangement, though, in reality, 
the corn was carried differently ; usuoJly the regulars carried it 
in rear of the saddle if they had no hay, or if they only had a 
small amount of corn then in the nosebag hanging on the off-side 
of the saddle. 

On active service the forage net was not made much use 
of ; the hay, or straw which was usually carried in lieu, was 
strapped on in rear of the saddle or in front of it. Speaking 
broadly, however, there was no standard system; and each man 
carried the forage he might succeed in getting in whatever way 
seemed best to him, the Dragoons usually preferred strapping it 
on in rear of, or in front of, the saddle, whilst the Cossacks 
seemed to prefer to have it hanging on both sides of the saddle. 

Supply of Ammunition, — I could get no accurate details as 
to the supply of ammunition. When I was with the Dragoons 
they had no reserve ammunition with them, but every man had 
more than the regulation 40 rounds on his person. 

So far as the Cossacks were concerned there were no fixed 
rules, the ammunition carried by the men, or in regimental 
reserve, varying from 70 to 120 rounds per man according to 
the views of the commanding oflScer. What arrangements were 
mfiule to keep up this supply I was unable to ascertain. 
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Guns and EquipTiient — ^There were both old and new 
pattern gims in Manchuria. 

Of the former there were very few, being limited so far as 
I could ascertain to the following : — 

8 batteries, light field guns, 1892 pattern ; the 2nd and 
3rd Siberian (reserve) Artillery Divisions were armed 
with these guns. 
2 batteries, 2 • 5-inch mountain guns. 
2 batteries, 6-inch howitzers. 
4 short 6-inch siege guns. 

All the Frontier Guard artillery, which I saw, was armed 
with old pattern light field guns aud old pattern mountain 
guns ; I was told that they had some new pattern mountain 
guns, but I am unable to confirm this from personal observation. 
As all the above natures of guns are fully described in the 
various handbooks of the Bussian Army it seems unnecessary 
to do more than mention them in this report. 

Horse and field artillery batteries, with the exception of 
the eight Siberian batteries mentioned above, were entirely 
armed with quick-firing guns. Both horse and field batteries 
were armed with the same gun, though the equipment was 
slightly diflerentw 

Some howiias&r and mountain batteries, armed with new 
material, were on their way to Meuichuria ; I never saw the 
mountain guns, and only caught a glimpM) of the howitzers 
when passing them on the railway. As regards the quick- 
firing gun, I was able to get the following details, which, 
however, are only approximate. 

The gun itself is made of steel, something over 8 feet long, 
calibre 3 inches, total weight of gun, with breech, about 8 cwt. 

The system adopted for closing the breech is the interrupted 
screw with de Bange obturator. 

The system ckdopted for checking recoil consists of an 
indiarubber spiral column between the trail brackets, and a 
steel spade rigidly attached to the end of the trail. The actual 
recoil of the barrel is about 3 feet, which is apparently 
insufficient, as the gun jumps after firing and the spade takes 
several rounds to get firmly fixed. The rubber spiral is a weak 
point as it requires to be renewed from time to time ; each gun 
has five spare rubber spirals, though the officer who told me 
this did not seem sure of his facts. I asked how the rubber 
stood changes of temperature, and was told by the officers of 
Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery, who had had the gun 
for about 18 months, that so long as it was kept properly 
greased extreme cold did not affect it. 
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The spade gives trouble going over bad ground, as when 
limbered up it is much too near to the ground. 

The only 8io;ht8 which I saw oonsisted of slits for both foie 
and back sight, there being no cross wires or pin-head arrange- 
ments, and I was told that there were no telescopic sights. 

There are no shields, and the firer does not sit on the trail. 

Traversing is done by a fixed iron heuidspike which folds 
back on to the trail ; in addition, slight lateral deviation can 
be given by means of a cogwheel; the maximum deviation 
which can be given in this way is about 3 inches, and is 
parallel to the axis, and not worked on an arc with the breech 
as centre. There is a movable arc fixed on to the top of the 
breech of the gun for indirect laying, which seems to work 
well and was much used. 

The rate of fire does not exceed 16 rounds a minute, but I 
very much doubt whether this is usual; personally I never 
saw such rapid fire. 

Pole draught is employed, but the pole seems unnecessarily 
low. Draught is from the collar; the traces of lead horses 
are attached to links on those of the centre pair, those of the 
centre pair to the pole, and those of the wheelers to the 
splinter bar. The traces seem much too long, and when the 
gun is tm'ning they trail on the ground; it was always a 
wonder to me how the horses' legs did not get mixed up in 
the traces, but somehow or other this never seemed to occur; 
many batteries seemed to recognize that the traces were 
unnecessarily long, and tied knots in them to shorten them. 

The off-horse carries nothing beyond the very smallest amount 
of necessary harness, which comprises neither pad nor saddle ; 
the drivers' kit is all carried on the riding horse. 

The track seemed considerably wider than ours, and the 
centre of gravity very low, as the height of the gun axis above 
the ground level could not be more than 2 feet 6 inches. 

Each battery hfiwi a telescope, but they were so indifferent 
that the ofiScers said they preferred to use their own field 
glasses, some of which were very good and furnished with 
cross-wires to assist in the observation of fire. 

Field batteries had twelve and horse artillery nine ammuni- 
tion wagons;* in addition, each battery had a two-wheeled 
ambulance, a forge, and 1 spare gun carnage, as well as in 
some cases a movable kitchen. 

The gun and wagon limbers are identical, and as the wagon 
body is really only a double limber, it is unnecessary to do 
more than desciibe a limber. The limber consists of a box 
which opens to the rear ; the door is hinged to the bottom of 
the box. The interior of the box contains 3 compartments ; 
the two outside ones have 4 trays each, in horse artillery, 3 ; 



* According to regalation a field battery shonld have 16 amnranition 
wagons, a horse battery 12. Probably batteriee have not received their 
full number of new pattern wagons. 
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various small stores are packed in the central one which 
has 3 trays, the hottom 2 of which are fitted to carry shell if 
required ; each tray holds 4 shells lying on their sides, packed 
headers and stretchers; the trays slide in and out and are 
taken up bodily to the gun. 

Each limber has a footboard box, in which small stores are 
packed ; there are certain stores carried on every wagon and 
limber, such as spades, cornsacks, hay, and men's kits, &c. All 
artillery material is painted dark green, and each limber wagon 
body and gun carriage has painted on it, in white letters, the 
number of the gun^ battery, and the brigade or division to 
which it belongs. 

Ranges aiid Shooting Accv/racy. — The extreme range, so 
far as I could ascertain, is 7,000 yards, but as the gun has 
nothing but shrapnel the extreme range is governed by the 
extreme range of the fuze. I made many inquiries, but I never 
got the same answer as to the distance to which the fuze could 
be set, the distance varying from 5,200 yards to 6,600 yards, 
but I am inclined to think that the extreme distance at which 
shrapnel could be used was 5,500 yards^ and this was the most 
usual answer I got. 

The initial velocity of the shell is about 2,000 f.s. ; all the 
officers that I asked were more or less unanimous on this point. 
The gun was very accurate, and when well served obtained 
extremely good results. The reason why the Russian artillery 
did so badly at the beginning of the war was because it had 
only just been re-armed ; the Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse 
Artillery, on the other hand, who had had the gun for at least 
18 months, always made good practice. 

I heard many complaints as to the difficulty of giving 
sufficient elevation for firing up hill, and this had to be obviated 
by sinking the trail in the ground; the Japanese artillery 
never seemed to have any difficulty in firing up or down hill. 

Fuzes and Shells. — The fuze is fixed in the shell and is not 
removable ; it is of aluminium, and can be used either as a 
time or percussion fuze ; it is very easily set, and I was assured 
that the mechanism was very simple. There is no safety pin, 
as the fuze itself is not at all sensitive, 

The only shell carried is shrapnel; it is made of steel, 
contains 260 bullets, and has the bursting charge of black 
powder in the base ; shell and powder form one cartridge, fitted 
in a brass case ; the weight of shell, according to all officers 
whom I asked, is 14^ lb. Smokeless powder is not employed, 
the Russians call it partially smokeless, but there is a distinct 
brown smoke, which clearly reveals the position of the gun ; 
it is true that the smoke disappears very rapidly, but still there 
is quite sufficient smoke to enable the enemy to locate the 
position of the gun. This was in very marked contradistinction 
to the Japanese gun, which fired really smokeless powder; 
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this, however, gave a very bright flash, and if the background 
had not been carefully chosen would have been very visible. 

In connection with these questions of visibility, the dust 
thrown up by the spade before it was finally anchored no doubt 
assist!^ the enemy in locating the position of the Russian guns. 

I heard no complaints as to bad quality of ammunition, and 
so far as I could see and hear, the fuzes and powder were very 
reliable. 

Shields. — There are no shields in use, but the general opinion 
amongst artillery officers with whom I discussed the question 
was that they ought to be provided. 

Weights behind the Teams. — The total weight of a horse 
artillery gun, packed ready for service behind the teams, is 
nearly 31 cwt. I got no accurate details regarding the field 
artillery gun; the gun, however, is identical, but the weight 
behind the teams is heavier by 720 lbs., so I was told by one 
horse artillery officer, but he declined to vouch for the accuracy 
of his statement ; this would make a field gun packed for service 
about 36^ cwt. behind the t.eams. 

Personnel and Horses. — Owing to the fact that the majority 
of the artillery in the theatre of operations, before the arrival 
of the European corps, only received the quick-firing gun after 
the commencement of hostilities, the value of the personnel was 
not very high in the first months of the war, and the Russian 
guns were invariably put out of action by the inferior, though 
better served, Japanese artillery. This became so evident to the 
Russian authorities that they stopped sending brigades of artillery 
which had only been recently re-armed, and sent brigades from 
other corps which had been re-armed some time. 

The artillery personnel from Europe seemed well trained, 
and both officers and men seemed to know their business, with 
the result that the European batteries were superior to the 
artillery of the East Siberian Rifle Divisions. Both officers and 
men of these batteries were practically ignorant of the quick- 
firing gun, and had to learn its mechanism^ working, &a, on 
active service. I believe it to be a fact that the batteries 
engaged at the Ya-lu had never fired oflT their guns until they 
did so in action. 

A battery of the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division, which was 
paraded for the inspection of the foreign attach^ on the 4th 
May, was so badly trained that the simplest parade movements 
were carried out with difficulty. I was told that this was a 
newly- formed battery, made up of drafts of men cuid officers 
from Europe, and that they had not shaken down into their 
places was only too apparent. 

Taken as a whole, however, both officers and men seemed 
well trained, though the fact that many of the Asiatic batteries 
were only new formations, and that hardly any of them bad 
seen the gun with which they were armed, prevented them from 
being as serviceable as they might otherwise have been. 
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The two-horse artillery batteries from Europe, and certainly 
the 1st and 2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Batteries, 
were worthy of all praise; both men and officers seemed 
thoroughly to understemd their work in all details. The 1st 
and 2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Batteries had 
won prizes for good shooting, the 2nd Battery having won the 
Emperor's prize last year. I never saw the 3rd and 4th Batteries, 
but the officers of the Ist and 2nd Batteries assured me that they 
were practically as good as they were. 

All the personnel of these batteries were real Cossacks, those 
of the 1st being mainly Buriats, while the 2nd was mainly 
composed of Russians. 

The men and officers of the eight Siberian (reserve) batteries 
were not as good as those of active batteries, but they improved, 
and when I left Manchuria made the most of the old^pattern 
gun with which they were armed. 

The drafts which came to replace casualties amongst men 
and officers were not up to the standard, of those actually 
serving, being mostly resei*vists : amongst the officers this was 
specially noticeable. 

The horses were for the most part very good, and seemed 
hardy and well up to their work ; in the two-horse artillery 
batteries from Europe there were many well-bred horses which 
did not stand the hardships and want of forage nearly so well 
as the coarser, though more hardy horses of field batteries ; they 
seemed to me to get out of condition very easily, and after a few 
weeks' hard work looked lanky and weedy and very diflferent 
from the sleek and really beautiful animals they were on arrival. 
These two batteries when they arrived from Europe made the 
very best impression as regards their horses, but tliey were not 
hardy, and were quite unsuited to local conditions. 

Some of the gunners of the Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse 
Artillery were mounted on small Mongolian ponies, but with 
this exception they were mounted just as well as the rest of the 
artillery. 

The artillery lost a great many horses, but judging from the 
numbers of trains filled with artillery remounts which I passed 
on my return to Europe, they were being rapidly replaced. 

Supply of Amrminition,* — Horse Artillery, — Each horse 
artillery battery had 792 rounds, carried as follows : — 24 rounds 
in each of the six gun limbers, 24 rounds in each of the nine 
wagon limbers, and 48 in each of the wagon bodies, which gives 
132 rounds per gun. In addition, if the spare gun carriage 
accompanied the battery, which, however, was not always the 
case, there were 24 more rounds available, or four per gun. 
Nothing but shrapnel was carried, as mentioned above. 

* If the two bottom trays of the central compartments are packed with 
shell, a horse artillery battery has 176 rounds and a field artillerr one 
220 rounds per gun, whilst the columns would have 405, 180 ana 240 
rounds per gun instead of 824, 144 and 192 as shown in the text. 
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Field Artillery.— Each field battery had 1 ,408 rounds, earned 
as follows : 32 rounds in each of eight gun limbers, 82 rounds 
in each of 12 wagon limbers, and 64 in each of the wagon bodies, 
which gives 176 rounds per gun ; in addition, there were 
32 rounds in the spare gun limber, which would gi^e an 
additional four rounds per gun. 

The question of how much ammunition was carried in the 
columns is almost impossible to answer, as all columns were in a 
state of reorganization. So far as I could ascertain. East 
Siberian artillery brigades ought to have a reserve of three and 
three-eighths wagons per gun m the columns ; European artillery 
brigades seemed to have a reserve of from one and a half to two 
wagons per gun. With regard to horse artillery, I could get no 
details as to how it replaced its ammunition. 

From the above it appears that East Siberian artillery had 
324 rounds per gun carried in the column, and European 
artillery 144 to 192 rounds per gun, or that this was what was 
intended. In the early stages of the war ammunition was very 
scarce, and the columns not being available, there was the 
greatest diflBculty in replacing ammunition. At Wa-fang-kou, 
the 2nd Trans-Baikal Horse Artillery Battery fired 540 rounds 
the first day, and it seemed to fire very slowly ; the second day 
it fired 180, and then had to cease fire, having exhausted its 
ammunition, as its ammunition was not complete when the 
battle began. In the eveninGr it found an ammunition column 
and filled up. On the 27th June the Russian field battery, 
engaged at the Ta Ling, fired all its ammunition between dawn 
and 7.40 a.m., or 176 rounds per gun in under 4 hours. 

The main reserves of ammunition were kept at railway 
stations, the park or ammunition column being the only mobile 
supply; there was nothing to correspond to our ammunition 
parks. 

Eatabliahmenta and Formatuma, — The battery of eight guns 
for field and mountain, and six guns for horse and howitzer 
artillery was the unit. In round numbers, the number of men 
in each class of battery is as follows : — 

Field battery of eight guns, 6 officers or officials and 200 

non-commissioned officers and men. 
Moimtain battery of eight guns, 6 officers or officials and 

230 non-commissioned officers and men. 
Regular horse artillery battery of six guns, 5 officers and 

170 non-commissioned officers and men. 
Tmns-Baikal Cossack horse battery, 6 officers or officials 

and 230 non-commissioned officers and men. 
Howitzer battery of six guns, 5 officers, 260 non- 
commissioned officers and men. 
The establishment of horses was approximately as below — 
Field battery, 180 ; mountain battery, 200 ; regular 

horse battery 240 ; Trans-Baikal Cossack horse .battery, 

820 ; howitzer battery, 180. 
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All the above-qnoted figures are about the maximum, and 
I very much doubt fso many having ever been actually present 
in battle. 

As regards carriages: beyond their guns and wagons, 
batteries did not seem to have more than an ambulance and 
forge ; some had a movable kitchen and a spare gun carriage ; 
the rest of the battery carriages were left behind. 

As regards the grouping of batteries into larger formations 
there was a great deal of variety. There were brigades of 
three divisions,* one division being of two batteries, and two 
divisions of three batteries each ; brigades of two divisions each 
of three batteries, and brigades of four batteries. In culdition 
to the divisions forming sub-uuits of brigades there were 
divisions of four and three batteries each. 

The horse artillery, mountain, and howitzer batteries in the 
theatre of operations were not grouped when I left ; but there 
was a regiment of howitzers of four batteries on its way to the 
east, which I passed on the railway. 

A brigade was commanded by a major-general, whose 
command varied in size from 82 to 64 guns. In addition army 
corps, which had two brigades, had a major-general on the staff 
of the army corps commander ; he, to a certain extent, com- 
manded the two brigades, though for all purposes of organization, 
discipline, &c., the brigades were under the general officer 
commanding the division to which they were attached. 

The Frontier Guard Artillenr was organized in batteries of 
eight, six, and four guns eacn. This organization, however, 
was very elastic^ and sections of two guns seemed to be the 
real unit. 

In connection with establishments generally I was much 
struck with the apparent difficulty which the Russians had with 
the supply of material as opposed to personnel. The 2nd and 3rd 
Siberian (reserve) Divisions were armed with old guns ; the 1st 
and 4th Siberian (reserve) Divisions were completely organized 
and complete with men and horses two months before the guns 
were forthcoming; and when guns were sent to the Eastern 
Detachment to replace those captured by the Japanese several 
old-pattern guns were sent 

Ammwaition Columns. — Details regarding ammunition 
columns were not easy to ascertain. Speaking generally, 
every division was supposed to have one ; but this was for long 
not the case, as they had to be organized for the East Siberian 
rifle and Siberian (reserve) divisions. An Eastern Siberian rifle 
divisional column or, as the Russians called it, a park brigade, 
was supposed to consist of three echelons or parks ; each echelon 
ought to have had 18 two-horsed small-arm ammunition carts 
and 36 ammunition wagons, which would give, for the whole 



* The dimsion in BoBsian is the eqniyalent of the British artillery 
brigade ; an infantry division is called diviziya. 
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column 777,000 rounds rifle aramunition and 10,368 rounds gun 
ammunition ; this, for 32 guns and 9,600 rifles, taking a 
battalion at 800 bayonets, works out at 324 rounds per gun 
and 82*3 rounds per rifle. A European ammunition column 
also consisted of three echelons, each comprising 24 small-arm 
ammunition carts and 32 ammunition wagons, or 72 carts and 
96 wagons for the whole column; this allows 82*3 rounds per 
rifle, assuming battalions 800 strong, and 144 rounds per gun 
for brigades of 8 batteries each and 192 rounds per gun for 
those of 6 batteries. 

I cannot vouch for any of the above figures, as nobody 
seemed to know what the real organization was ; but they are 
the average of the various replies I received. Each echelon of 
an ammunition column consisted, in round numbers, of 5 officers 
or officials, 300 non-commissioned officers and men, and 300 
hoi'ses; the staff of the column consisted of six officers or 
officials with a few non-commissioned officers and men and 
horses. An echelon is commanded by a captain or staff captain, 
and the whole column by a colonel or lieutenant-colonel. I 
asked the officer commanding an echelon of one of the East 
Siberian ammunition columns how many men he had ; he told 
me 300, out of whom 270 were reservists. 

System of coming into Action, &c. — As the Russians were 
usually on the defensive, their guns were generally already 
in position when the action commenced. I never saw more 
than one battery drive up to a position, unlimber, and 
come into action at one time ; the endeavour was to un- 
limber simultaneously, just in rear of the position selected, 
and run the guns by hand into position selected for them. 
Each gun had one wagon body left in rear of it, and quite 
close up, to furnish it with ammunition ; the wagons were 
not in line with the guns, except in some fortified positions 
where cover had been provided for the wagon bodies alongside 
the guns. 

The limbers and spare wagons were sent to the rear. At 
first the majority of batteries had them immediately in rear and 
not to a flank ; but they soon learnt that this was the worse 
place for them to be in, and posted them on a flank. The 
2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery, from the 
very first, sent its limbers and wagons well away to a flank ; 
at Wa-fang-kou they were at least 500 yards to a flank. On 
the other hand, at this battle the field artillery limbers and 
wagons were kept close up under cover of the hill the guns 
were posted on, and in consequence suffered very seriously. 

The accuracy of the Japanese fire prevented fresh wagons 
from l>eing brought up to replace empty ones once the action 
bad commenced in earnest; the method then adopted of 
bringing up trays full of ammunition by hand seemed to work 
satisfactorily. 
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On the 31st July the Russian limbers and wagons were at 
quite close to the guns, but they soon had to leave and 
ost about 500 yards to the left rear. 

alment of Guns and Batteries, — ^Unless the Russians 

^oying indirect laying and consequently were well 

could themselves not see the object, it was very 

hem to conceal their guna owing to the smoke 

^^ ^. powder and the dust raised by the spade before 

nchored. 

being always on the defensive, prepared 

.i. for their guns, but the gun pits were easily 

w^ith the naked eye for a considerable distance ; with 

.ujsses I could easily see the emplacements of the Russian guns 

at Te-li-ssu at a distance of 4 miles. There was uo effort made 

to conceal them by planting brushwood, &c., or by throwing the 

earth to one side ; they never seemed to think of background or 

surroundings, but generally selected a bare hill where they had 

a good field of fire and dug themselves in, with the result that 

even without the assistance of smoke and dust the Japanese 

must have been easily able to locate them. 

The Japanese guns on the other hand were most difiicult to 
locate, they seemed to think more of concealment than clear 
field of fire, and were very often in action in millet which 
afforded excellent cover from view; moreover they did not 
reveal their position by smoke, though on a dark day or in the 
evening the bright flash emitted on &*ing helped to locate their 
position. 

Russian batteries which came into action where no cover 
had been prepared generally kept just below the crest on the 
reverae side, which, had it not been for smoke and dust, would 
have concealed their actual position and actually did conceal the. 
guns and wagona 

From what I saw it struck me that background was the 
most important consideration when selecting a site for guns 
with a view to concealment, and that low bashes or standing 
crops in front of guns which had a suitable background 
rendered them practically invisible. 

Dispersal or Concentration. - The Russians in the earlier 
actions made no npparent effort to concentrate batteries, I never 
saw more than two batteries, sixteen guns, concentrated, and 
owing to their defective signalling arrangements it is hard to 
believe that any serious concentration of fire could have been 
attempted from the scattered batteries. 

The Japanese, however, worked their artillery in masses, 
and it was very apparent that even if this were not the case 
that they were able to concentrate their fire on any object they 
wished to. 

Ranges of Common Shell and Shrapnel — ^The Russians had 
no common shell; the extreme range of their shrapnel shell 

e 50480. g 
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was about 5,600 yards, bat I doubt its being effective beyond 
5,000 yards. The Japanese effective range was certainly not 
more than 4,000 yards ; after this distance the bullets seemed 
not to have sufficient remaining velocity to do any harm, and 
they did little more than contuse men whom they might hit ; at 
4,500 yards their fire was harmless, and they invariably 
resorted to what I thought at the time was high-explosive shell, 
but much more probably common shell loaded with* Shimose 
powder ; the effect of these shells was practically nil ; they 
genei-ally buried themselves in the ground and if they burst 
seldom did any harm. If the Japanese were firing shrapnel 
beyond 4,000 yards the shell always seemed to burst too high, 
which probably meant that the fuze did not bum long enough, 
for it is impossible to believe it was due to bad setting, seeing 
how effective their fire was up to 4,000 yards. 

It may be interesting to make some remarks on the effect of 
shrapnel fire on artillery material. Though speaking generally 
shrapnel fire does little damage to material, still occasionally it 
put guns out of action by direct hita The Japanese captured 
twenty-one guns at the Ya-lu ; the reason why three guns out 
of the three batteries escaped capture was that they had been 
withdrawn on the 30th April owing to their having been so 
damaged by the Japanese fire that they could not be used any 
further. I saw two of these guns at Laao-yang, and one of the 
gunners who had been serving them assured me that they were 
only engaged with field artillery and that the Japanese only 
employed shrapnel fire. The guns and wagons, which were 
close up to them for supply of ammunition, were covered with 
bullet marks, some of the spokes were certainly broken by 
bullets, and the carriages had been rendered unserviceable by 
direct hits, the shrapnel actually bursting against the trail. 

It was 3 months before the Russians seemed to realize that 
they had a longer ranging gun than their enemy; however, 
when they grasped this fact they endeavoured, and not always 
ineffectually, to prevent the Japanese artillery from coming to 
within effective range. Latterly then one may say that the 
Russians as a rule opened fire at about 5,000 yards, whereas in 
the earlier fights they started at much shorter ranges. 

The 2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery at 
Te-li-ssu opened fire at 5,300 yardsf and apparently had some 
effect as it forced a Japanese column to extend. This battery, 
however, was certainly one of the best in the army, and both 
oflicers and men thoroughly understood the gun with which 
they were armed, having had it for some time. 

Indirect Laying, — The Russians largely employed indirect 
laying, but I could not ascertain with what effect. Owing to 
the smoke given off by the powder and the dust raised by the 
spade before the gun was anchored, the only way in whicn the 
Russians could conceal their guns was by making use of indirect 
laying, and there was an increasing tendency to use it. The 
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system adopted was, for direction, to send an observing party 
to a flank to take the angle between the target and an auxiliary 
mark, which could be seen by all the guns for which the 
observing party was acting ; this angle having bean com- 
municated to the batteries the guns were first laid on the 
auxiliary mark, the movable index arm on the graduated arc 
fixed to the gun was then set to the required angle, and the 
line of sight of the gun made to correspond with it by traver- 
sing the gun; the elevation was then given by means of a 
clinometer. 

Range Finding. — No range-finders were employed in the 
Russian artillery ; the method adopted to obtain the approxi- 
mate range was to take the distance off a map with a pair of 
dividers, and then to get it exactly by trial shots. This method 
of taking the range off the map was of necessity only very 
rough, as the maps were not particularly good. 

Observation of Fi/re. — ^The battery commander did not him- 
self observe, but sent out trained non-commissioned oflBcers to a 
flank, who did the observing and communicated with him, he 
himself remaining in the battery. This system gave very bad 
results, as no non-commissioned officer could be expected to 
have the same experience as a battery commander ; no instru- 
ments were used, not even a telescope, everything practically 
depended upon the eyesight of the individual observer. In the 
2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery, the battery 
commander himself did the observing, and I am sure that the 
gcod results obtained were largely due to this system ; he did 
not hesitate to go to some considerable distance from his guns 
to carry out his observations. He had very good field glasses, 
furnished with cross-wires, which greatly assisted correct 
observation, as each little square represented a certain number of 
yards in accordance with a table worked out to suit the glasses. 

System of Ranging. — Time shrapnel was used for ranging, 
not percussion shrapnel, but the shells were burst too high to 
enable any satisfactory observation to be taken. 

This system of ranging with time shrapnel is that in use in 
the French artillery, but there the shells are burst quite close to 
the ground, and the smoke conceals the target or not according 
as the burst is short or over, but with the high burst used by 
the Russians the target was never concealed, and it is very haid 
to see how they could possibly fix the true range with time 
shrapnel bursting so high. 

A bracket of 466 • 66 yards was used, with a corresponding 
change in length of fuze. 

Fire Discipline and Transmission of Orders. — Fire dis- 
cipline and control were good, but there seemed to be a great 
deal too much supervision by senior officers; section officers 
seemed seldom trusted to command their own guns. 
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On the 3l8t July an artillery general was supervising the 
fire of each of the two Russian batteries which were in action, 
and so far as I could see was actually taking the battery 
commander's place. 

Orders were transmitted from the battery to the observing 
party by lines of men who simply passed on the commands ; no 
system of signalling was in vogue. For longer distances mounted 
orderlies were employed. 

The 2nd Trans-Baikal Cossack Horse Artillery Battery had 
invented a code of signals which was used in the battery and 
so the connection by means of a line of men between battery 
and observing party was unnecessary. This code of signals 
was much admired and was considered to be a proof of a very 
perfected training. 

Machine Ouna. — I never saw any machine gun in action^ 
the only ones which I saw were on a train when I was going 
home. They were on wheels with shields. 

There were no " P(>mpoms " in the Russian Army. 
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(8 iz.) Engineers. 



It was almost impossible to get any reliable information 
about the organization of engineers in Manchuria. When I left 
that country in the middle of August there wei-e, so far as my 
information went, the following engineer units in the field 
army : eight battalions of engineers, one balloon company, and 
one pontoon battalion. 

The following details about the above-mentioned units were 
the result of many inquiries, but I could only confirm them by 
personal observation in the case of the balloon company and the 
6th Sapper Battalion, a battalion from Europe attached to the 
Xth Army Corps. 

EatMishments, — The two sapper battalions from Europe, 
the 6th and l7th, were composed of one telegraph and three 
sapper companies. A battalion consisted in round numbers of 
30 officers or officials and 1,100 rank and file, combatants and 
non-combatants, with 320 horses and 123 carriages. A sapper 
company consisted approximately of four officers and 250 rank 
and file, whilst a telegraph company contained approximately 
seven officers and 280 rank and file. Two of the sapper com- 
panies have a light bridging equipment which enables them to 
make about 35 yards of bridge. 

Speaking broadly, engineers, except men of the telegraph 
companies, who are armed with swords and revolvers, carry 
rifles. All men of sapper companies cairy what looks like a full 
size spade ; it is carried slung over the left shoulder above the 
shoulder, blade on the right hip. The telegraph personnel carry 
no spades. 

The telegraph companies seemed to be divided into sections, 
and were said to have enough wire and cable to lay about 
50 miles of telegraph line. 

The six East Siberian engineer battalions were constantly 
varying in their composition ; at one time we were told that 
each Elast Siberian engineer battalion was to consist of one 
telegraph, one pontoon, and four sapper companies, though I 
very much doubt if more than two battalions, 1st and 3rd, 
. ever had this organization. From what I could make out, their 
two pontoon companies were taken awaj^ to form the East 
Siberian Pontoon Battalion. 

I could not find out whether the 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Battalions had three or four sapper companies, but the 1st and 
3rd undoubtedly had four each. 

Each of these six battalions had certainly two companies 
each, with bridging material sufficient to make 35 yards of 
bridge per batta^on. 
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So far as establishments were concerned, from the Answers 
I received from engineer oflScers whom I asked, the composition 
of East Siberian sapper and telegraph companies was much the 
same as that of European ones, though the Siberian telegraph 
companies appeared to have 10 more miles of telegraph wire 
than the European. 

Technical Employment — The Russian engineers seemed full 
of energy and carried out their duties extremely well ; they 
were always on the spot to assist in fortifying positions, and 
the number of semi-permanent positions which they fortified 
was extraordinary. The great fault of all Russian works 
seemed to be the absence of head-cover and of all attempt to 
conceal the works constructed. The great aim and object of all 
engineers seemed to be to lay mines, mainly fougasses, and if 
one can believe Russian reports these mines have been most 
successfully employed at Port Arthtir. In June and July the 
Russian engineers were very active in laying mines around 
Liao-yang until they were stopped by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who feared that this iiidiscnminate mining might cause his 
army as much damage as that of the enemy. 

The telegraph companies seemed to do what they had to 
do quite eflSciently; in the retirement from Wa-fang-tien to 
Wa-fang-kou the telegraph was kept open the whole way 
between the cavalry and General Stakelberg at Wa-fang-kou, 
being rolled up as the force retired. During the fighting round 
An-ping the engineers kept telegraphic communication open, 
but there was no attempt to keep Army Corps Head-Quarters 
in touch with the actual troops engaged, all messages being sent 
by orderlies. 

Whether or not the telegraph or telephone was used at 
Liao-yang I cannot say, but all forts were joined up by wire, so 
presumably it was used during the battle. 

SignaUing, — All signalling, such as it was, waa done by 
men of the telegraph companies ; flags were not used, but only ' 
heliographs; the instruments in use were old pattern, two 
tripods being necessary, a mirror on each, instead of one tripod 
with an auxiliary mirror as in our service. 

The signalling arrangements were most defective, and it 
really took longer to send a heliograpliic message than to send 
a message direct by mounted orderly. A heliograph station 
was established on a hill in connection with another station also 
on some commanding height, but there was no station in camp, 
so if the general wished to send a message it had to be taken by 
messenger to the station, usually some distance away, and when 
it was received at the other end it had to be sent to the recipient 
by messenger; consequently it frequently happened that a 
mounted orderly took the message q\ucker than if the helio- 
graph were employed. The actual transmission and reading of 
messages were moreover extremely slow ; in fact, it is not too 
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much to say that for all practical purposes visual signalling was 
useless. 

Pontoon Battaliaii.—A pontoon company which I saw at 
liao-yang had 24 pontoon sections, which were said to be enough 
for 100 yards of bridge for all arms. If, therefore, the two 
pontoon comp€tnies were formed into a battalion, there would 
be 48 sections per battalion, which- would make a bridge of 
200 yards, which is about what one would expect would be the 
length for such a number of sections. There must have been a 
great many spare pontoon sections in the country over and 
above the 48 with the battalion, or the number of sections 
must have been increased, for I counted over 100 myself one 
day at Liao-yang, but what the real organization was I could 
not find out. Men of the pontoon battalion were armed with 
rifles. 

Balloon Company. — A balloon company was attached to the 
Xth Army Corps. I saw a balloon go up one day, but it seemed 
to be of little or no use, and it was hard to see what it could do 
in the difficult and broken country east of Liao-yang. I could 
get no details as to organization beyond that it was intended to 
have sufficient equipment for four balloons, and that the gas 
was carried ready made up. 

Mounted Engin^r Detachments, — There were sections of 
mounted sappers in course of formation for each regular and 
first category Cossack cavalry regiment, but what the organi- 
zation of these detachments was I could not find out, beyond 
that they seemed to have a certain amount of pontoon material. 

Railway Troops, — The railway troops were beyond all 
praise ; they entirely worked the railway south of Harbin, and 
were wonderfully quick in laying down sidings, making diver- 
sions, repairing dama^^, &c. 

There were two battalions (eight companies) of the Ussuri 
Brigade, and four battalions (24 companies) of the Trans- Amur 
Brigade. The men of these units were used as guards, engine 
drivers, station personnel, pointsmen, and for all the various 
skilled administrative work required on a railway in addition to 
construction and repair work, and, so far as I could see and 
hear, never failed to carry out the work with which they were 
entrusted. The men were armed with rifies. 

Wireless Telegraphy. — Beyond the fact that wireless tele- 
graphy was employed between Port Arthur and Chifu, I could 
get no information regarding its use, methods, or working. 

Personnel generally. — The engineers were recruited so far 
as possible from the artisan class, and it may be taken as an 
almost universal rule that all sappers, as opposed to drivers and 
such personnel, had received some instruction in a trade before 
joining the ranks, the result being that men could in most cases 
be put to work which was not alMolutely new to them. 
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(8 X.) Intendance Department and Supplies 
generally in the Field. 



The IntefKidance DepartmenL — ^The loiendaQce Department 
baa nothing whatever to do with Transport; this is entirely 
under the Qeneral of Communications. 

The duties of the Intendance Department are to arrange for 
the supply of food, forage, clothing, equipment, and cash to the 
army. It thus performs the duties carried out iu our service by 
the Supply Branch of the Army Service Corps, the Clothing 
Department, the Pay Department, and, to a limited extent, those 
of the Ordnance Department. So far as finance is concerned, it 
supplies the actual cash required, but has nothing to do with 
any audit work. 

All audit work is done by the Control Department, which is 
directly under the Imperial Control Department; the chief 
controller on the staff of an army in the field is merely an 
advisory officer of the commander-in-chief. 

In the field the supply of cash to the army emanates in the 
first place from the Pay Department, which is under the Chief 
Paymaster of the army, an officer selected by the Imperial 
Finance Minister with the consent of the Army Commander. 
The Chief Paymaster is in charge of the chief Field Treasury, 
from which all disbursements are made to army corps treasuries, 
upon which the Intendance Department draws for the money 
required for issue to the troops. 

Thus the Intendance Department deals directly with the 
troops, furnishing them with all they require. It obtains its 
funds from the Pay Department, and all audit work is done by 
the Control Department. 

The officers of these three departments are non-combatant 
officials, and have only administrative authority. As a rule, no 
officer of the Intendance Department is attached to the head- 
quarters of the army ; but in Manchuria General Kuropatkin 
had on his sUff an officer called the Chief Intendant of the 
Manchurian Army. I understood that Major-General Hubert, 
who filled this post, was a combatant officer specially selected 
for the appointment. 

The general system of supply, &a, prevailing in the Russian 
service is for officers commancQng units to draw money from 
the Intendance, and to arrange for the supply of food, clothing, 
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&c., themselves; in other words^ the troops are usually fed, 
equipped, &c., by contract with the commanding officer. All 
commanding officers endeavour to avoid drawing supplies &c., 
in kind as lon^ as possible, in order that no corresponding 
deductions may be made from their contract allowances. 

This system of contract may be very excellent in theoiy, as 
savings can be made regimentally on certain items and the 
money thus saved spent in furnishing the troops with other 
things that they may be urgently in need of ; but the system 
does not work well in practice. 

The system of feeding the men by contract with commanding 
officers has an attendant inconvenience. Men on detachment 
very often have great difficulty in getting rations ; each unit 
commander drawing money only to feed his own men will 
naturally not feed those of other units, whose commanders draw 
payment for their detached men. The men have therefore to 
be given money by their own commanding officers and have to 
arrange for their own rations, which often results in their 
spending improperly the money which ought to last them for 
some days. No last ration certificates seem ever to be issued, 
the commanding officer of a man's proper unit continuing to 
draw money for his rations during his absence. The b&tmen 
whom I received at Liao-yang belonged to a company whicli 
had its head-quarters at liao-yang, and whenever I was away 
from the place I had to feed the men mj'self, as the captain of 
their company drew the money allowance for them wherever 
they might be. I asked if they could not be furnished with 
some form of last ration certificate, but was told it was 
not usual, and that the clerical labour involved did not 
justify the resali In the same way troops moving by rail 
or route march, if they are fed at the various feeding stotions 
and line of communication posts, have to pay cash for the 
ration received. 

Mobile Food Supply with the Army in the Field, — The 
mobile food supply of an army is normally divided into, three 
lines : Ist line, supplies carried rec^imentally ; 2ud line, supplies 
carried by the supply column ; 3ra line, supplies carried by the 
transport column. 

Such normal arrangements did not exist in Manchuria, wliere 
there were two lines at the most, regimental and supply columns, 
although practically there were no supply columns, and the 
su[)plies were usually replenished by purchase regimentally, or 
from the field magazines of the Intendance Department. 

When a r^ment indented for rations from the Intendance 
Department it sent its own transport to take the supplies from 
the magazine to regimental head-quarters, or to wherever they 
might be required 
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Scale of Rations. — Every man normally received the following 
daily ration : — 

lb. 02. 

Biscuit 1 9-28 

or 

Bread 2 4-1 

Groats 36 

Fresh meat - - - - 14-445 

or 

Tinned meat - - - - 10-834 

Salt 1-56 

Fresh vegetables - - - 9*0 

or 

Preserved vegetables - - 0*6 

Fat or grease - - - - 0*75 

Tea 0-226 

Sugar - - - - - 0-45 

Pepper - - - - - 0*026 

In addition, spirits, vinegar, and lime-juice were issued from 
time to time on medical recommendation. 

Taken all round the Russian soldier was extremely well fed, 
and though at times^ when actually fighting or in retreat, he 
fared badly, still I do not think on the whole that he had much 
to complain of, either as to quantity or quality. 

The regulation daily ration per horse is 12 • 66 lbs. oats or 
barley and 13-8 lbs. hay or straw. 

System of Supply. — As mentioned abov« there should 
normally be three mobile lines of supply — 
(a) Carried regimentally. 
(6) Carried by divisional supply columns, 
(c) Carried by transport columns. 

Supplies carried regimentally are partially carried by the 
men and partially by the regimental transport. As might be 
expected, the supply columns have nothing to do with the 
Tntendance Department, but are really composed of the surplus 
baggage of the various units composing the division or brigade 
as the c&se may be. Each unit has a certain number of car- 
riages in the supply column which carry surplus stores and a 
certain number of days supplies. The various carriages com- 
posing the various portions of the column belong with a few 
trifling exceptions to the units which the column supplies, and 
are part and parcel of them, being organized into a column for 
purposes of discipline and convenience only. 

The transport columns are organized by expanding the train 
battalions existing in peace, and are on much the same lines as 
the supply columns ; they really form movable magazines, and 
also have nothing to do with tiie Intendance Department^ but 
are under th^ General of Communications. 
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Supply Columns, — The divisional supply columns normally 
consist of three divisions: the general, the supply, and the 
sanitary. 

The general division is divided into six sections, the first 
four corresponding to the four infantry regiments of the division, 
the fifth to the artilleiy brigade, and the sixth, which carries 
the baggage, &c., of the column itself, contains carriages of 
regiments or other units which may from time to time be 
attached to the column, and the divisional reserve of horses. 

The supply division is divided into two sub-divisions, the 
supply sub-division and the reserve sub-division. Each of these 
sub-divisions is again sub-divided into six sections as for the 
general division. Each section carries its own baggage, &c. 

For details regarding the sanitary division, see ** Medical."* 
If ammunition columns or engineer parks are attached to the 
division, their carriages, &c., form separate divisions in the 
supply column. 

From the above it will be seen that a divisional supply 
column has a supply division divided into a supply sub-division 
and a reserve sub-(Uvision. A divisional transport column has 
practically the same formation as a supply column. The system 
of supply is that the supplies in regimental charge are filled 
up from the supply Bub-(Uvision of the supply division of the 
supply column, which is in its turn filled up by the reserve sub- 
division ; this gets its supplies from the supply sub-division 
of the transport column ; this is filled up by the reserve sub- 
division, which gets its supplies from the field magazines of the 
Intendance Department. 

In Manchuria, so far as I could see, there were no transport 
columns, and the reserve sub-divisions of the. supply divisions 
of supply columns filled up from the field magazines. 

Rations carried with Supply Trains. — ^The normal rations 
carried were as follows, though these amounts varied according 
to circumstances : — . - • 

With an infantry regiment, 4 days' biscuit^ 3 days' groats 
(engineers, 6^ days' biscuit, 8 days' groats); 2^ days' biscuit by 
the men; l( days' biscuit and 3 days' groats in regimental 
wagons. 

In the supply column, 4 days' biscuit and 3 days' groats in 
both sub -divisions of the supply division. 

Total, 12 days' biscuit, 9 days' groats. 

With a cavalry or horse artillery unit, 2^ days' biscuit and 

2 days' groats, 2 days' oats and 2 days' hay ; 2 days* diminished 
biscuit, 2 days' groats, 2 days' oats and 2 days' hay on the 
saddle ; the rest in the wagons accompanying the unit& 

In the supply column, 8 days' biscuit, 10 days' groats, and 

3 days' bats. 

Total, lOJ days' biscuit, 12 days' groats, 5 days' oats, and 
2 days' hay. 

* See Yolame oi Medical Ba^ot^a. 
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In the field artillery, on the horses, 2 days' oats; on the 
carriages, 3 days' biscuit, li days' oats, 2 days' hay ; in regi- 
mental transport, 1 day's biscuit and 3 days' groats. 

In the supply column, 8 days' biscuits and groats and 
3 days' oats. 

Total, 12 days' biscuits, 11 days' groats, 6^ days' oats and 
2 days' hay. 

For transport horses on the carriages, 3 days' oats and 2 
days' bay ; in the supply column, 3 days' oats. 

In addition there were small supplies of groceries carried by 
units and by the supply columns as well as a certain proportion 
of tinned meat. Meat was driven along with the troops in the 
shape of slaughter cattle. 

The above was the normal arrangement, but it was liable to 
variation according to circumstances. 

There is no iron ration in the Russian army ; the substitute 
is biscuiti which is nothing more than bread broken up and 
dried; this is generally done under regimental arrangements. 
The tinned meat issued to the troops was packed in small round 
tins, each containing about 10 ozs., and costing 4^d. 

Requisitioning, — There appeared to be no rules in force 
with regard to requisitioning, each unit making its own arrange- 
ments. No scale of prices was laid down, each squadron or 
company commander trying to buy as cheaply as he could, 
which invariably resulted in those willing to pay the highest 
price getting served first, and the others after a good deal of 
^gg^^^^g having in the end to pay the highest price offered in 
the first instance. This want of system led to the Intendance 
and various units competing amongst themselves, which always 
resulted in the Russians iiaving to pay a much higher price 
than was really necessary. 

Eatahliehment of Magazines and method of fUling iherrL — 
Field magazines or advanced depdts were formed as follows : — 
The Chief Intendant, Major-General Hubert, having been told 
by the Quarterm&ster-Qeneral to arrange for supplies for so 
many men for a certain number of days at any place or places, 
gave the necessary orders as to what commodities were to be 
sent, and his subordinates worked out what the total weight 
would come to. An indent was then submitted to the Qeneral 
of Communications, for the necessary transport by road or rail, 
who arranged for the supply of the transport demanded. The 
Intendance arranged for loading, either by hired labour or 
working parties told off from the troopa When loaded, the 
Department of Military Communications took over the stores 
and was responsible for them during transit, arranging for 
escorts when necessary; on arrival at their destination the 
Intendance again took them over and stored them in their 
magazines for issue to the troops on indent. This procedure 
was the same throughout the army, the Intendance having 
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nothing to do with transpoit or responsibility for the supplies 
in transit. 

The main magazines were filled up by means of local 
purchase by the Intendance, or with stores received from Europe, 
Siberia, or elsewhere; the latter were either bought by the 
Intendance under the orders of General Hubert or sent out by 
the War Minister, but in all cases the Depcurtment of Military 
Communications was responsible for them in transit, the 
Intendance only being charged with collecting them at the 
despatching points. 

Ordinarily, beyond oiBcials the Intendance only had a very 
small personnel, employed as storekeepers, &c., but on service 
the personnel had to be increased by bakers, butchers, &c., all 
such details being arranged for by the units themselves in peace 
time. 

Field Bakeries, — Stationary field bakeries were organized at 
all advanced dep6ts, their number depending upon the amount 
of bread required. 

A bakery consisted of 12 ovenr», each of two compartments, 
each compartment being able to turn out 15 puds at a time; 
with these ovens three bakings were possible in the day, which 
gave a total out turn for each bakery in the 24 hours of 
2x16x12x3 = 1,080 pvdSy or 1,080x36-1=37,988 lbs., or 
enough for 16,884 men daily. 

lliese ovens were made of iron, tops, sides and partitions 
being separate pieces ; they were sunk in the ground and covered 
with earth. 

Sov/rce of Supply. — With regard to the actual supplies 
much could be obtained locally, the troops being able to buy 
nearly everything they required from the Chinese. 

As mentioned above, commanding officers sought to avoid 
drawing rations in kind from the Intendance, consequently that 
department w&s often unjustly blamed for the men being without 
proper rations. 

The cavalry working south of Wa-fang-kou in June lived 
entirely on the country, with the result that tiiough the men 
never actually starved, still they sufiered considerable privations 
owing to the impossibility of getting bread, which may be called 
the stEiple food of the Russian soldier. Meat, salt, tea, country 
sugar, and pulse grains could generally be obtained on payment^ 
as well as chickens and eggs. 

There was never any great difficulty about forage for hoises, 
straw, barley, bean cake, and millet could usually be bought, 
and if straw was not available the green millet was used in lieu* 

On the 5th July, General Hubert stated that the harvest 
had been very good, that prices were going down, and that he 
anticipated no difficulty in getting all he required locally, but 
that in order to be on the safe side he had ordered large supplies 
of preserved meat and fish from Siberia. 
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From what I saw of the country it seemed to me- that 
practically everything required in the way of food, except rye 
flour for bread, could be obtained locally. 

The actual food supplies were drawn from different localities 
as follows : — 

Meat from Manchuria, flour and most tinned stores from 
Russia, oats from Mongolia and the Ussuri district, barley from 
Manchuria and the Maritime Province, hay from Manchuria^ tea 
and rice from China. ELay could be got to any extent in 
Mauchuria, but its great bulk prevented it from being supplied 
to the troops when they were far away from the raUway, and 
th^y generally had to make their own arrangements for forage, 
v^ide above. 

The supply of slaughter cattle was arranged for by a 
contractor for the whole army, though units supplemented his 
supply by local purchase ; meat was for all practical purposes 
limited to beef ; I never heard of the troops getting mutton* 
An ordinary ox gave from 800 to 360 rations of meat. 

To sum up, it seemed to me as though the Intendance 
Department was well managed and had plenty of stores of all 
sorts for issue to the troops, but that the system of feeding and 
supplying the army by contract with commanding officers 
militated against advantage being taken of the really excellent 
aiTangements made by the Department, which deserved very 
little of the censure so lavishly meted out to it on all sides. 

No notes on supply would be complete without mention 
being made of the Red Cross Society, which supplemented the 
ordinary rations of the soldier by constant free issues of 
comforts such as tobacco, tea, sugar and very often clothing in 
the shape of boots, thin clothes, &c. ; a certain amount of these 
articles ought to have been supplied by commanding officers 
out of their contract allowances or indentt^d for by them from 
the Indendance ; but, whether from want of transport or failure 
of supply, most of the above articles were seldom served out to 
the troops except as free issues by the Bed Cross. 
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(8xL) Transport. 



Transport, as mentioned in the last section, has nothing to 
do with the Intendance Department, but forms a special depart- 
ment under the General of Communications with a general 
officer in charge of it. 

The Russians used their ordinary army wagons and carts as 
well as Chinese carts and pack animals for transport purposes 
in Manchuria. 

The military wagons and carts in most common use were 
the four-wheeled wagon, the two-wheeled cart, and the two- 
horsed and one-horsed ammunition carts. A variety of other 
wagons were in use for special services such as pontoon and 
telegraph wagons, but I never had an opportunity of more than 
glancing at them when passing. 

The sapper battalions had some four-horsed wagons for 
engineer stores, they also had three-horsed wagons, the horses 
being harnessed abreast, for carriage of bridging material as 
opposed to pontoons, and for air-line sections of telegraph 
companies. The pontoon wagons were all four-horsed and 
looked to be merely platforms on wheels. 

The usual form of transport met with was the light two- 
wheeled cart, drawn by one horse in shafts ; very often, how- 
ever, a second horse or pony was attached to a swingletree 
fastened to a splinter bar nailed on to the footboard. The cart 
iteelf when packed with its own stores and horse kit weighs 
about 460 lbs. The length of the cart from the front of the 
footboard te the back of the cart is 6 feet 2 inches ; the inside 
measuremente of the cart body being as follows : — length, 
5 feet", depth, 1 foot 10 inches ; width at bottom, 2 feet 8 inches ; 
at tep, 3 feet 6 inches ; it is open in front, with a let-down 
back. The height of the bottom of the cart from the ground 
is 2 feet 2 inches, total height of the top from the ground 4 feet 
2 inches. The wheels are 4 feet high ; the width of the cart 
from the outside of one wheel to the outeide of the other is 
4 feet 11 inches; the tyres are 1} inches wide; there are 
14 spokes fitted into a nave 8 inches in diameter. The shafto 
are 8 feet long, which is an excessive length for the small ponies 
usually employed in Manchuria. Under the footboard was a 
box about 1 foot wide, opening to the front for small stores, 
such as grease, spanners, &c A movable seat 14 inches wide 
was fastened by leather thongs acro3s the sides of the cart. 
The carte had all canvas covers which exactly fitted the cart, 
but they had the disadvantage of being of little use if the cart 
were packed so that the load was above the sides. The carl 
with one horse carries 450 lbs., with two, about 800, but these 
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loads are increased by the weight of the driver and a certain 
amount of forage for the horse or horses which is not included 
in the load. Practically, owing to the bad roads it was inju- 
dicious to load more than 300 lbs. with one horse and 500 to 
600 with two, otherwise there was eveiy possibility of the cart 
breaking down. These carts were light, strong, and seemed to 
have no difficulty in going over bad ground. 

The four-wheeled wagon carries about 900 lbs. ; but even 
with four horses instead of two, it was found too heavy and 
cumbersome for the bad roads of Manchuria. 

The endeavour was only to use the two-wheeled cart and 
the one-horse ammunition cat t ; but there were many two-horse 
ammunition and four-wheeled wagons in the country which had 
to be used for the want of better. In this connection it was 
extraordinary to see how all troops coming from Europe brought 
their normal transport with them, which largely consisted of 
four-wheeled wagons and two-horse ammunition carts, and this 
although the authorities on the spot had early recognized that 
these vehicles were unsuited to the theatre of operations. 

The Chinese carts used in the country were two-wheeled 
vehicles with shaft draught ; their capacity, with a full team, 
was about 1,600 lbs., perhaps a little more or a little less, 
depending on the state of the weather as, after rain, the roads 
got very heavy and were deep in mud. 

The teams were extraordinarily varied and consisted of four 
or seven animals ; a good normal team consisted of a horse in 
the shafts with six mules harnessed on in front in two sets of 
three abreast ; but one often saw a bullock in the shafts with a 
horse, donkey and mule hitched on in front. No reins were 
used, all driving being done with a long whip, in the use of 
which the Chinese are extremely expert. 

The Chinese pack equipment consists of one or two thicknesses 
of felt on the animal's back, on the top of which is laid a pad 
made of canvas stuffed with straw ; the saddle is fastened on 
the top of the pad by girths, breast harness, and breeching to 
prevent the saddle moving backwards or forwards. Tne saddle 
is made of wood and consists of two wooden panels supporting 
a wooden frame rigidly attached to them. 

The actual loail is fixed on to a sort of wooden arch which 
fits into the frame on the sa^ldle. The load is fastened on to 
this arcli on the ground and when fixed is lifted up bodily and 
plcM^d on the saddle. This arrangement obviates the necessity 
of undoing ropes at halting places, the load and arch to which 
it is attached being lifted bodily off the saddle. 

The Chinese made large numbera of these saddles for sale to 
the Russians ; those for sale were in no case so good as those 
which they used themselves ; with these, however, they declined 
to part. Most of the saddles used by the Chinese tiiemselves 
had no girths, but those offered for sale invariably hid them. 
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One other form of transport, peculiar to Chiua, deserves 
mention, namely, the wheel-barrow. This is very much on the 
lines of our wheel-barrow, having one wheel and handles ; but 
the load is distributed differently. There is no body as in the 
European barrow ; but there is a central partition with a shelf 
on either side on which the load is placed. These barrows 
carry very heavy loads, as much as 400 lbs., with two men, 
one pushing and the other pulling, or, sometimes a donkey is 
hitched in to pull and a man holds the handles and guides ii 
The great advantage of these barrows is that they can be used 
on the very narrowest raised paths above inundated fields. 

The pony to be obtained in Manchuria is a very small, but 
wonderfully hardy, animal, which requires no looking after and 
very little food, and is admirably suited to the country. The 
mules, on the other hand, are very fine animals, the majority 
being almost up to the standard of gun mules^ and the price 
anything but excessive. Mules quite up to gun mule standard 
could be bought from 181, to 20L even under the conditions pre- 
vailing this year in Manchuria, and a mule, superior to our 
ordinary transport mule in India, seldom costs more than 151. 

So far as I could ascertain no transport columns were 
organized in Manchuria as movable magazines for the army ; all 
available transport, whether military or acquired locally, was 
at the disposal of the General of Communications. 

The military transport, which was practically the expanded 
South Ussuri train battalion, calls for but few comments, as it 
was employed as or^ganized, with the exception that it was 
employed on the lines of communication and not as a mobile 
field magazine. 

The mule trains organized by the Russians were composed 
of Chinese mules, which were bought complete with their pack 
equipment; the muleteers were Chinamen with their own 
headmen ; one man led three mules on the average, but these 
numbers were liable to increase or decrease according to the 
disposition of the animals. Each train consisted of 348 
animals, and was commanded by a combatant officer, usually 
a captain or staff captain taken from one of the regiments 
serving in the theatre of operations ; he had a junior combatant 
officer as an assistant and a few non-commissioned officers and 
men taken from an infantry regiment as supervisors of the 
Chinese and to act as escort on the line of march. On the 
l»t August 15 of these trains had been organized. 

In July the Russians were busy organizing trains of country 
carts, of which they were reported to have bought 10,000 with 
their teams ; the drivers were to be Chinese, as far as possible 
the former owners of the carts. Nothing was given out as to 
to the composition of these trains, except that they wei*e to 
have a Russian officer as commandant and a certain number of 
rank and file as transport assistants to act as escort, &c. The 
idea was that these trains of country carts were to be used as 
transport columns to form movable magazines. 

e 50480. "t 
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In addition to these trains of eonntry carts and pack 
animals, which the Russians bought outright, they made use 
of a large amount of liired transport. The system adopted was 
for the Transport Department to make a contract with a local 
contractor for the carriage of so many pud of stores to a certain 
place at so much a pud, and the contractor arranged how the 
stores were sent, either by wheel-barrow, pack animals, or 
wheeled transport ; he was also apparently responsible for the 
supplies in transit, for I never saw any escort accompanying 
these hired carts until the Japanese were quite close up to 
Liao-yansf, the ordinary line of communication troops being 
couHidered quite sufficient to protect them from Chinese robbers, 
and the contractor was supposed to take his own precautions 
against ordinary theft. 

1 never saw any mechanical transport, for which the country 
was quite unsuited. 
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(8xii.) Outpoats. 



PlaU. 
Russian Outposts .... Map 96. 



Outpost Orders, — I give below a translation of the orders 
issued by Lieui-General Simonov to the advanced mounted 
detachment at Wa-fang-tien, dated the 10th and 11th June : — 

Orders to the Advanced Mounted Detachment.* 
Map, 2 versts = 1 inch. 

Wa-fang-tien, 
28th May (10th June), 1904. 

1. On the 29th May one battalion of rifles, under the com- 

mand of a field officer, to be detailed by the general 
officer commanding the 1st Brigade, 1st E^st Siberian 
Rifle Division, is ordered on outpost duty. The outpost 
battalion will relieve No. 2 Section of the outpost line 
on the front, Chen-tartun — Ku-chia-tun, both inclusive. 

2. The detachment on duty (general reserve of outpost line) 

will consist of half a battalion of rifles and two field 
guns, the detachment on duty will be relieved at 
10 a.m. 

3. No. 1 Section of the outpost line from the village of 

Li-chia-tun to the village of Wu-chia-tien, both inclu- 
sive, will be held by one squadron of the 8th Siberian 
Cossack Regiment, in addition half a squadron 8th 
Siberian Cossack Regiment will hold the village Chen- 
san-shih-]i-pu. 

4. To strengthen No. 3 Section of the outpost line half a 

squadron 8th Siberian Cossack Regiment will proceed 
to the village of Wu-chia-tun at 10 a.m., the half 
squadron of Dragoons now at Wu-chia-tun will go to 
Lu-chia-kou to support the posts on the line Eai- 
ping-chuang-Chi-chia-tun. 

5. Colonel A., 1st East Siberian Rifle Regiment, is appointed 

camp field officer for to-morrow, the 29th May ; he will 
be responsible for the internal order of the bivouac 
and will station detachments, each of half a company, 
on each face of the bivouac ; he will detail a guard of 
four men for the heliograph station, and fatigue man 
as orderly. 

* Bee Map 95. 
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In addition to theae trains of ^ttalion and two field 
animalfly whieh tho RnstianB br^ ,vfs. 3th Siberian Coasack 
of a laige amount of hired trp' 

for the Transport Departt^ ^ymmanding the Detachment, 

contractor for the carr' AJ^'lfleneral SncoKOV. 

place at so much a ' >' 

stores were sent . /^f the General Staff Danielov, 
wheeled transr ,;-'^ Chief of the Staff, 

sappliee in ' 

these hire ■ ^.^ced Mounted Detachment. 

Liao-var ./^i'/nch. 

ooniod'' ^yf„V Wa-fang-tien, 

and ♦" i^ ' 29th May (11th June), 1 904. 

aga' 

V '' ^. ^^^ .. 

/I'jS^^ \irith loss on the arrival of our reinforcements. 

''^V/'^^Li-chia-tun has been occupied by the enemy; I 

Lf p^^^ l>attalion and two squadrons to retake the village. 

^ftfjj^it necessary to reinforce our outposts, which will be 

d^l^(a) No. 1 Section outpost line. — Two companies of rifles 

^''^ to be told off by the general oflSccr commanding 

Ist Brigade, 1st East Siberian Bitie Division, and 

one squadron, 8th Siberian Cossack Regiment. 

No. 1 piquet, li-chia-tun — i company, \ 

squadron. 
No. 2 piquet, Chen-ta-tun — J company, \ 

squadron. 
No. 3 piquet, Wu-chia-tien — \ company, \ 

squadron. 
Reserve, Chu-ti-kou — 1 company, J squadron. 

{h) No. 2 Section outpost line — 

1st Sub-section. 

No. 1 piquet, Chen-ta-tun — \ company, 3 mounted 
orderlies. 

No. 2 piquet, Hsiao-chia-tien — \ company, 2 
mounted orderlies. 

Re'jerve on heights north of the piquets — i com- 
pany, \ squadron. 

2nd Sub-section. 

No. 1 piquet, Wa-fang — i company, 2 mounted 
orderlies. 

No. 2 piquet, Ku-chia-tun — ^ company, 3 mounted 
orderliea 

Reserve on the heights north of piquets — J com- 
pany, ^ squadron. 

General Resei*ve, Hsin-hsi — 1 company, ^ 
squadron. 
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(c) No. 8 Section outpost line — 

No. 1 piquet, E^ai-ping-chuang — i company^ J 

squadron. 
No. 2 piquet, Li-chia-tun — 1 company, ^ squadron. 
No. 3 piquet, Chi-chia-tun — \ company, J 

squadron. 
Reserve, Lu-chia-kou — 2 companies, J squadron. 

Isolated detached posts. — 

Fu-chou — 1 squadron, which will watch from the 

coast to Chen-san-shih-li-pu. 
Chen-san-shih-li-pu — i squadron. 
Wu-chia-tun — ^ squadron, Dragoons. 

The Dragoons and Cossacks will be relieved on the 
30th May by the Primorsk Dragoons and 4th Siberian 
Cossack Regiment, under the orders of the commanding 
officers of those regiments. 

2. . . . 

3. The outposts must be relieved by 11 a.m. 

4. . . . 

5. In case of an * alarm, troops and trains will move as 

per attached sketch. The field officer of the day will 
command the trains ; escort, 1 company of rifles, 
I squadron of Cossacks. 

6. Reports from the outposts to reach me at 7 a.m. and 

7 p.m. 

7. Officers commanding Nos. 1 and 3 Sections will keep up 

connection with Head-Quarters by means of flying 
posts; three reliefs, one of which must remain near 
Head-Quarters. 

8. Staff will remain at Wa-fang-tien. 

Signed by the Officer Commanding tho Detachment^ 
Lieut.-Oeiieral SmoNOv. 
Tnie copy. 

Colonel of the General Staff Danielov, 

Chief of the Staff. 

On the 11th June the total force at General Simonov's 
disposal was six battalions of infantry, eight field and six hoi-se 
artillery guns and seventeen squadrons, out of this force nine 
companies and five squadrons were on outpost duty proper, two 
companies and two field guns formed the detachment on duty, 
or sort of general reserve for the outposts and two com- 
panies were on guard round the camp, with an inlying piquet 
of two companies^ two field guns and two squadrons as a 
sort of general reserve to fall back on, or a total of 15 com- 
panies, 7 squadrons, and 4 guns on duty out of 24, 17 and 14 
respectively. 
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Two small hand sketches were attached to the orders of the 
llthy one showing roughly the distribution of the outposts, 
and the other showing how the troops were to move in case of 
alarm. 

As to the actual working of the outposts, all patrol work 
towards the enemy was done by the cavalry, sentries only being 
posted by the infautry ; so far as I could ascertain there was 
no patrolling at night by the outpasts, and detached sentries 
were withdrawn to the piquets. The country was open between 
the Russian and Japanese outpost lines, and certainly from the 
experience of Russian patrols there was no difficulty in passing 
the outposts at night, and the Russians wisely avoided wearing 
out their men by keeping a large number of sentries dispersed 
all along the line. By day a good number of groups were 
detached from the piquets on all the little knolls in their 
vicinity. I saw one of these groups consisting of six men nearly 
a mile away from their piquet^ they were being withdrawn 
when I was passing about 6 p.m. The question of cooking 
was not taken into consideration as the piquets were all in 
villages in which the inhabitants remained, and as they carried 
on their ordinary daily routine there was no necessity to stop 
the piquets cooking. 

In addition to the regular reports to reach head-quarters 
at 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. any other information was sent in by the 
flying post, if there was anything of an urgent nature it was 
sent in by an officer ; on the 18th June the news of the Japanese 
advance was brought in by an officer. 

Little was done in the way of putting villages into a state 
of defence, but the positions of sentries or look*out posts were 
concealed from view as far as possible by planting brushwood 
round the actual place where the men were stationed. 

The detachment on duty was entrenched and the guns were 
in gun pits, the detachment was stationed at Chian-hsia-wa-tzu, 
about 3 miles in advance of Wa-fang-tien, and about 6 miles in 
rear of the reserve of No. 2 Section of the outpost line. The 
outpost line from Chen-san-shih-li-pu to Wu-chia-tun was nearly 
30 miles long, but the country watched by the three sections of 
the outpost line, excluding detached posts, i.e., from Li-chia-tun 
to Chi-chia-tun, was under 20 miles. 

As regards infantry outposts pure and simple, when dis- 
cussing the surprise of the Tambov Regiment near Liu-chia-ling 
on the 31st July, I was told that no infantiy regiment ought to 
be surprised as the con)manding officer had his mounted scout 
detachment, some of which ought to be on outpost duty and 
were available for patrol work toweirds the enemy ; consequently 
it looks as though no outposts were ever posted without some 
mounted men attached for patrol work. 

Gei^erally speaking it appeared to me as though the idea 
was to have a few largish groups in the hands of officerSi which 
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could make some organized resistance, instead of frittering the 
troops away in lines of sentries, which were everywhere weak 
and were out of the hands of the officers ; as it seemed to be 
universally recognized and accepted as inevitable that single 
men would always be able to get through an outpost line, no 
matter how thick the chain of sentries might be, it was thought 
better to keep the outpost tioops in hand and so be able to 
offer some serious resistance to any advance in force. In other 
words the duty of outposts seemed to be rather to prevent the 
main body being attacked before it could form up for battle 
than to prevent the enemy in small parties from getting 
through for the purpose of obtaining infoimation. 
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(8 xiii.) Veterinary Services. 



Beyond that there was a Chief Veterinary Inspector for the 
array, who reported to the Surgeon- General of the army, and 
so came under the supervision of the Adjutant-General tlirough 
the Chief Sanitary Inspector, Lieut.-General Trepov, I could 
get no details as to veterinary administration in the field. 

I do not think that there were any horse infirmaries or 
veterinary hospitals ; I made repeated inquiries, but could never 
locate any. 

A cavalry regiment was supposed to have two veterinary 
surgeons and one veterinary dresser, carrying a veterinary 
haversack, per squadron. The Primorek Dragoons, when I was 
with them, had only one veterinary surgeon, but they had one 
dresser per squadron. There was a veterinary dresser with 
non-commissioned rank, who attended the horses of Army Head- 
Quarters; this man refused to attend a horse of the senior 
member of one foreign mission unless he was paid in advance. 
This oflScer reported him ; the man excused himself on the 
ground that it was not payment for his services which he 
demanded, but money in order to buy drugs for the colonel's 
horse, as he had no supply available. 
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(8 xiv.) Bemount Department. 



I could find out nothing about the onranization of any 
remount department, and I do not believe that such a depart- 
ment existed in Manchuria. Before the war the Primoi*sk 
Dragoons had a remout oflScer in Siberia, who bought them 
their remounts according to requirement. When the mobiliza- 
tion was ordered, this officer and his staff of men rejoined 
regimental head-quarters at Bazdolni, and the regiment indented 
on its depdt for horses to replace casualties, but nobody could 
tell me how the depot got horses. 

Remounts for the artillery were sent from Russia, and I 
passed many trains full of artillery remounts on my way to 
Europe, but I could find out nothing as to how the supply was 
organized, or what department dealt with it. 

In Cossack regiments the remount question was simplicity 
itself. When remounts were necessary an officer was sent to 
buy the necessary number of animals ; the district in which 
purchases were usually made was round Tsitsihar, the best 
average price being 151. an animal, but many regiments had to 
pay an average of 20L The possibility of being in a country 
where animals are not obtainable, and where there is no railway 
communication, has apparently not entered into the calculation 
of the authorities, as there is no machinery in existence beyond 
that of deputing an officer to buy. 

The following story was told me by an attache who was 
attached to Rennenkampf 's division for some time in illustra- 
tion of what a bad colour grey is for cavalry horses. A patrol 
of 32 men was sent out, of which 23 men were mounted on 
greys, the remainder on other colours. All the grey horses were 
killed, but none of the others were touched. The attach^ 
maintained that the story was true, and if it is it certainly 
speaks volumes against the use of grey horses. 
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(8 XV.) Lines of Communicatioii. 



The General of Communications was the officer responsible 
for the communications of the army; with some reservations 
as to submitting certain schemes and proposals through the 
Quartermaster-General, he was directly under the Chief of the 
Staff. 

His work was divided into four main branches : — 

1. Railways. 

2. Lines of Communication. 

3. Posts and Telegraphs. 

4. Transport. 

Railways Branch. — The railway from Manchuria Station, the 
western terminus of the Eastern Chinese (Manehurian) Railway, 
was under the supervision of the General of Communications. 
The manfiigement of the railway was broadly divided into three 
separate sections, traffic, technical, and protection. 

The various railway station commandants were the respon- 
sible subordinates of the General of Communications so far as 
the working of the train service was concerned. They could 
not vary or accelerate trains without his sanction, and to all 
intents and purposes were the traffic superintendents of the 
line. They were assisted by the civil statf which, however, was 
entirely under their orders. This arrangement, in some cases, 
led to considerable friction. 

The construction, repair, and improvement of the line, as well 
as all workshops, were entirely entrusted to the railway troops. 
For purposes of administration the railway was divided into 
sections: each section under the command of a field officer 
of one of the railway battalions who was responsible for the 
effective carrying out of the above duties on his section of the 
line. 

There were special troops told off for the defence of the rail- 
way in addition to troops at large centres who were kept ready 
as reinforcements. The special troops were the Frontier Guards, 
cavalry, artillery and infantry, though a few squadrons and 
guns were attached to the field troops. After deducting troops 
so employed, there were available 43 squadrons, 72 companies 
and 120 guns of the Frontier Guards, one regiment Trans-Baikal 
Cossacks, dep6t and reserve squadrons Trans-Baikal Cossacks, 
Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk Cossacks (six squadrons), depdt 
and reserve battalions 1st Siberian (Reserve) Division, three 
battalions Trans-Baikal Cossack Infantry as well as other 
details. At the end of August 25 battalions of Siberian Militia 
(Opolchenie) were en route for Manchuria to take the place of 
the Frontier Guards, who were to be organized into mobile 
detachments to operate against the Hung-hu-tzu. The defence 
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of the line was in three zones ; the first along the railway itself, 
the second on either side of it, to a distance of § to 1^ miles, 
and beyond again, the third stretching to a distance of 20 miles. 
In addition, tbe line was divided into sections of defence for 
purposes of command and administration. 

The troops defending the first zone consisted entirely of 
infantry, of which there were posts of from ten to twenty men 
every two to four miles all along the line ; some of these posts 
were fortified, others not, but all gave good protection against 
the weather, being well-built brick houses ; from these posts the 
line was constantly patrolled by small parties of from two to 
four men. Every culvert had a double sentry on it and the 
bridges had special guards of from fifty to four hundred men, 
the strength of the guards depending on the size and importance 
of the bridge ; at either end of every bridge there was some 
sort of earthwork, with in some cases one or two guns mounted. 

At stations there was a reserve for the posts, a certain 
number of men of these reserves were always kept ready to 
move off at a moment's notice. These reserves did not of neces- 
aity belong to the special troops told off for railway protection, 
but were sometimes composed of the field troops who might be 
in the vicinity. 

The service was hard and unpopular, but the line was 
effectively protected by the above-mentioned small patrols, 
which could never be more than two miles away from a block- 
house, the garrisons of which were quite strong enough to drive 
off small parties or to hold their own against large p€uiiies 
until they were reinforced by the reserves from the railway 
stations. 

The troops of the second zone consisted of both cavalry and 
infantry and were distributed in posts, the strength and distance 
apart of which varied according to circumstances. The duties 
of the commandants of these posts were to patrol all ground 
between their posts and the railway line in connection with the 
poets on either side of them ; they were also directed to assist 
in the repulse of any organized attack upon the railway. In 
the outer zone were mounted men only ; the troops were dis* 
tributed in posts, the commandants of which had the same 
general orders as those of the second zone. 

No rules were laid down as to size and composition or 
Frequency of patrols, these details being left to the discretion 
of the various commandants. 

The railway troops in the first instance had nothing to do 
with the defence of the line, but an order was issued in April 
directing commandants of railway battalions to assist in taking 
measures for the protection of the line. 

No train was allowed to move without a certain number of 
armed men on board to act as a garrison in case of attack. The 
senior officer in every troop train was directed always to have a 
certain number of men armed and ready for immediate action. 
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and to halt the train and attack any parties which might l^ 
trying to destroy the line. 

Up to the time of my leaving Mukden, 16th August 1904» 
I heard of no authenticated case of the railway having been 
damaged. 

Linea of Communication Branch. — The Lines of Communi- 
cation Branch carried out the organization of the lines of com- 
munication, arranged for the formation of halting places and 
places where troops were provided with meals (prodovolstvennyi 
punktyi) as opposed to food and accommodation ; in addition, 
it was responsible for guard and escort services, and that 
supplies and shelter were available for all detachments moving 
along the line. 

On the railway, feeding places were organized in such a 
manner that troops moving by rail were certain of getting at 
least one bot meal every 24 hours. When the officer in com- 
mand of a troop train was given his time table, the stations at 
which these feeding places were organized were always inserted, 
and all that he had to do was to telegraph on that he would 
require a meal for a certain number of men about a certain 
time, and he was sure to find it ready ; if he did not order it in 
advance no preparations were made. 

In addition to these feeding places, line of communication 
post or rest camps were organized at large stations where 
detachments or individuals were collected together in large 
barracks for discipline and kept under proper supervision until 
arrangements could be made for sending them on to their units ; 
there were lines of communication post at Liao-yang, Tieh-ling 
and Harbin. In addition to the barracks for men, there were 
furnished rooms for the accommodation of individual officers. 

On road lines of communication line of communication post 
were organized every 163 niiles, with very often small inter-i 
mediate ones. Each station was under command of a field 
officer who was supreme in his own station and could not be 
superseded by senior officers passing through ; he commanded 
all troops temporarily halted at his station, as well as all troops 
permanently stationed in his sphere ; his authority extended to 
half-way to the next station on either side. A line of com- 
munication post was not meant for the accommodation of units 
but for detachments or individuals. Units having their own 
transport and supply anungements usually camped outside the 
limits of a line of communication post, though generally near it 
for the sake of any stores or suppUes which they might wish to 
purchase. 

Povt and Telegraph Bra/ach. — I was able to get no infor- 
mation as to the working of the Post and Telegi*aph Branch. 

Transport Branch. — ^The working of the Transport has 
been fully described under " Transport"* 

* £f6e page 287. 
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(8 xvi.) Positions and Fortifioations. 



Plates. 

The defences of Liao-yang : — 

I. General plan - - - ."^ 

n. General scheme of defence works - I u^ a 

III. Types of infantry fire trenches - - )>.^.^; 

IV. General plan of eight-gun battery - ^^ ^^'^• 
V. Small redoubt on an island - -J 

VI. Russian redoubt - - - Map 96. 



The Russians fortified a large number of positions : Wa-fang- 
kou, Ta-shih-chiao, Hai-cheng, An-shan-tien. Liao-yang, and 
others. Hai-cheng and An-shan-tien were heavily fortified for 
ordinary defensive positions, but Liao-yang was really a field 
fortresa 

An-^ha/nr-tien, — The position at An-shan-tien was astride 
the railway, and when I saw it at the beginning of May it 
contained 16 redoubts and 12 batteries, besides numerous 
infantry shelter trenches. The various works must have taken 
a considerable time to make as the ground was very rocky. A 
road had been made connecting all the redoubts and batteries, 
but I saw no signs of a field telegraph. Some of the works 
were well concealed, but others were visible from a consider- 
able distance ; the field of fire was generally good, and a frontal 
attack would have been a costly undertaking, but in the end 
the position was evacuated without fighting owing to the 
Japanese turning it on the east. The point that struck me 
most about it was the complete absence of any head-cover; 
this want of head- cover I noticed in all the Russian works 
that I saw. 

Liao-ycmg. — The Russians constructed what was practically 
a large field fortress at Liao-yang.* 

The accompanjdng sketch of Liao-yang and its vicinity 
shows, as far as I was. able to fix them, the semi-permanent 
redoubts in existence when I left the town in the beginning of 
August. 

The works consisted of large semi-permanent redoubts, 
smaller ones, gun pits, infantry trenches and zigzag covered 
approaches from the town or neighbouring villages. 

* Bee Plate facing page «$02. Defences of Liao-yang, I. 
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The general plan of the fortifications on the left bank of 
the River Tai-tzu from Mu-chang to the landing place for junks 
is best shown graphically, vide attached sketdu* From this 
figure it will be seen that speaking generally there were three 
circles of defence ; on the outer circle were the large works, on 
the centre one the smaller works, and on the interior one the 
gun pits ; these works were linked by infantry shelter trenches 
flanking one another and the gun pits, being themselves flanked 
by the redoubts from which they started. 

There were twelve of these redoubts south of the river, 
large and small, for garrisons of varying strength from 200 to 
400 men. 

Tlie large redoubts were all more or less alike, the smaller 
ones being also of very similar constructionf The ditch of the 
redoubts had a series of military pits in it covered with a wire 
entanglement ; the wings commanded a second series of military 
pits and wire entanglement running into the ditch proper, and 
had emplacements for a gun on either side so as to sweep the 
flanks ; the whole outside of the work was covered by a series 
of military pits covered with a wire entanglement. Wells were 
sunk in the redoubts and the garrison had dwelling accommo- 
dation provided in bombproof shelters. When I last saw the 
works nothing in the way of head-cover had been provided for 
the infantry when manning the parapet, but the extreme 
difficulty which the Japanese had in taking them shows that 
these works amply justified their construction. When the 
foreign attach^ tirst saw these redoubts most of them were 
inclined to scoff at the military pits as antiquated obstacles, but 
the result shows that military pits covered with a wire 
entanglement are a very deadly and dangerous form of obstacle. 

The infantry trenches, of which there were many types, 
require no remarks beyond the fact that no head-cover seemed 
to have been provided. For types of these trenches, see attached 
sketcheaj 

The gun pits were of many different types. A new and 
unusual type is shown in the sketch.§ These figures give all 
necessary details. So far as I could see, no arrangements were 
made for keeping the wagons close to the guns for purposes of 
ammunition supply ; the idea was to keep the wagons and 
horses in the nearest village, to which there was a zig-zag, 
covered approach ; a recess was hollowed out close to each gun 
to hold the ammunition required for use^ which had to be 
replenished from the wagons in the villages. 

On the right bank of the Tai-tzu was a series of works on 
the hills south of Hsin-cheng, which formed the extreme left 
of the Russian position when I last saw it. lliese works 

* iSfed Plate opporite. Ddfences of Liaoyaug, II. 
t ^ee^Map 96, reproduced from Yol. II. 
i 8eeT]Ate opposite. ^ , Defences of Liao-yang, III. 
§ 000. Plate opposite. Defences of Liao-yang, lY. 
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consisted of emplacements for guns and infantry parapets, and 
were so constructed that every available point from which a 
view could be obtained was prepared for gun or rifle fire. 

A small work which was constructed on the right bank of 
the river for the protection of a bridge which was projected 
near the landing place for junks, is shown in the sketch.* 

So far as I could ascertain no mines were constructed iu 
connection with the defences, as the Commander-in-Chief con- 
sidered that they would be just as dangerous to his own as to 
the enemy's troops. 

Before the Japanese actually attacked Liao-yang, the line 
of hills south of the town from the railway to the river was 
fortified, and formed the advanced line of fortifications, and it 
was not till these hills were occupied that the actual redoubts 
came into view. 

The redoubts could be shelled from these hills, but they 
were very much harder to locate from them than I should have 
expected, and being provided with ample bombproof shelter, 
their garrisons were quite safe during the artillery bombard- 
ment. The absence of any sort of head-cover for the infantry 
when lining the parapet was very noticeable, and the width as 
opposed to depth of many of the shelter trenches was much 
commented upon. It always appeared to me that the Russians 
would have been wiser had they placed all their works on the 
right bank of the Tai-tzu, for once the Japanese gained a firm 
footing in the bills east of Hsiu-cheng, all the works south and 
west of Liao-yang were useless^ and would have to be evacuated, 
and this is what actually happened ; the main line of defence 
south and west of the town was only used to cover the retreat 
of the army after the Japanese had established themselves in 
the hills north of the river. By taking up the position which 
they did the Russians had the river, a big obstacle during the 
rains, cutting their position in two, over which there were not 
nearly enough bridges, and those that there were, when I left, 
were much too dose together. The town of Liao-yang, with 
a population of 60,000 at least, being inside the works, was 
another source of weakness, as it contained many disaffected 
Chinese, and required policing. 

So far as the accounts of the actual battle can be followed, 
it appears as though all the works west of the town were 
absolutely useless, and that all the fighting was on the railway 
or east of it, which bears out my contention that the Russians 
would have been wiser had they confined their fortifications to 
the right bank of the river. 

* See Plata V. facing page 302, " Small work on island**' 
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Gbippenberg, G^eneral, 81. 



G. 



H. 



Heliograph, 250, 276. 
High-explosive Shell, 217. 
Horses, 150-152. 

Hsi-mu-cheng, operations near, 28, 34. 
Hsiu-YEN, operations near, 22. 

I. 

Indirect laying, 114, 122, 219, 273, 27^275. 

Infantry, Russian, armament, 116 ; equipment, 144 ; organization, 153 ; 
marching powers, 166-168; tactics, 202-203, 223-230; general, 
239-251; personnel, 239; establishment, 241; formations, 244; 
supply of ammunition, 245-246 ; fire discipline, 246 ; entrenching 
tools, 247 ; armament, 247-248 ; uniform, 248 ; weight carried, 249. 

Infantry, Japanese, formations, 90, 91. 

Intelligence, 155-157, 233-234 ; transmission of, 260. 

Intendancb. See Supply. 

Interpreters, 258. 

K. 

Kai-ping, evacuated, 27. 

Keller, General Count, 25, 28, 29, 31, 34, 38, 194, 203. 

E;itch£N8, travelling, 140, 250. 

Kondratoyioh, Major-G^eral, 84, 90, 93. 

KuROPATKiN, General, 83, 84, 85, 98, 103, 104, 105, 119. 133, 141, 149, 
158. 176, 180, 182, 188, 194, 195, 199, 205, 211. 212, 213, 232. Se4 
aUo Strategy. Russian. 
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L. 

Law, mai-tial, 171, 176 ; 177. 

Lbkeyich, General, 82. 

LiAO-YANO, battle of, Russian strength at, 79 ; description, 89-97 ; 
ammnnition expenditure, 107, 123 ; losses, 159. 

LiAO-YANO, preparations to evacuate, in May, 11 ; fortifications, 301-303. 

Likes of Commttnication, 298-300 ; organization, 298. 

Liquor beoulationb, 169. 

LuBAYiN, Major-General, 29, 31, 34. 

M. 
Machine guns, 161, 276. 
Madridoy, Colonel, 30, 32, 236. 
Maps, shortage of, 207 ; 233. 
Mabches, 163-168 ; pace, 166, 167. 
Mayendobf, General Baron, 80. 
Military attaches, 133-134. 
Militia, 242, 298. 

MiSHCHENKO, Major-General, 22, 25, 28. 
Mobilization, 172. 
Mounted infantry, 241-242. 
Mules, 152. 
Musketry, 202, 203, 205. 

N. 
Nan Shan, battle of, 12, 
Newspapers, 173. 
non-commissioned officers, 174. 

0. . 

Officers, 175-177. 

Order of battle, Bnasian; at ontbreak of hostilities, 1^; on 
25th April, 40; after battle of the Ya-ln, 43; Ist June, 48; 
at battle of Te-li-ssu, 18 ; on 2l8t June, 51 ; on 19th July, 57 ; on 
31st July, 60; on 15th August, 63; on 80th NoTomber, 72; on 
Ist December, 81 ; on Ist February 1905, 72. 

Orders, specimen, 164, 291 ; 178-179 ; transmission of, 233, 251 ; signing 

of, 233. 
Orqanization of Bussiak units, 235-23& 
Orlov, Major-General, 96, 154, 170. 
Outposts, 180-181, 291-295. 



Pack Saddle, Chinese, 288. 
Panics, 169, 170. 
Pay, 182. 



^08 INDEX. 

PuLK OF GAMPAIOK, Bnsflian, 68-70; 

Pontoons, 279, 287. 

Port Abthitb, ammunition for, 3, 6, 11 ; gto-ison, 9, 40, id ; pll^ fof 
relief, 74, 83; strategic considerationB, 211-212; 213. 

R. 
Hailwat, guard, 298-299. 

Railways, number of trains, 6, 11, 185; protection of, 6; cut, 11; 16 
construction, 30 ; rolling stock removed, 34 ; troops carried, 77 
troops brought to Te-li-ssu, 86; .184-189; speed, 184 ; 187 
interference with, 188 ; 196. 

Railway tboops, 279, 299. 

RAKOiKa, 117, 125. 

Rations, 197 ; scale of, 282, 283. 

Red Ososs Sooibty, 286. 

Rbhbindeb, Jllajor-General, 89. 

Rbmounts, 151, 297. 

Rbnnknkakpf, Jllajor-Q^neral, 7, 29, 73, 130. 

Rsi^uisiTiONiNO, 284, 285. 

Rbsebyb units, 153. 

Rbtbeats, 162. 

Rbwabds, 149. 

RiFLB, care of, in cold weather, 116. 

Roads, 138-139. 

Russian tboops, characteristics, 169-170; n.c.o.*s, 174; officers, 175-177. 

s. 

Samsonov. Major-Gteneral, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 27, 75, 80, 86, 131, 156. 

Scouts, 153, 234 ; mounted, 241-242. 

Sha Ho, battle of the, 98-105; 124; losses, 158, 160. 

Shields, artillery, 113-114, 124. 

SiBBBIAN BESEBYISTS, 242-244. 

SiONALLiNO, 190-191, 250-251, 278; want of, at Te-U-ssu, 87; at Liao- 
yang, 93. 

SiMONOY, Lieut.-Gleneral, 131. 

Staff, 192-193, 210, 231-234; army corps, 232; diyisional, 23^ 

Stakelbbbo, Lieut.-General, 14, 15 ; Te-li-ssu operations, 16-21, 83-88 ; 
26, 32, 74, 78, 79, 80, information withheld from, 86; 89; 
appointed to command of Eastern Army, 98 ; at battle of the Sha 
Ho, 99-105; his cavalry, 131; 148, 156, 168; 170, 176, 204, 212. 

Stbateqy, Russian, 68-70, 194-195, 211-214. 

Stbength of Russian units, 75, 79, 81, 82, 130, 154, 159, 172. 

Stbenoth,^ Russian ; at outbreak of hostilities, 271-2 ; on 25th April, 4; 
on 1st June, 13; on 21st June, 23; on 19th July, 31; on Slst 
July, 38 ; general details of, 71-82 ; at Te-li-ssu, 87. 

Supply, shortage, 12, 93, 94, 198 ; 196-201 ; duties, 280-286 ; columns, 
281, 283; rations, 282, 283: magazines, 284; bakeries, 285. 

SuBPBiSB, 35, 229, 234. 
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T. 

a'Acncs, 202-206, 215-230. 

TTavg-ohih, operations near, 28. 

^▲•BHiH-GHiAO, battle of, 32-33, 89 ; ammunition expenditure, 107-110. 

TTsiJBGBAPH, 233, 278. 

rrxLBPHONES, 91, 104, 114, 220. 

TTb-li-bbu, battle of, 16-21 ; Russian strength, 75 ; 83-88 ; ammunition 
shortage, 106; 107; artillery at, 117, 121, 216; 168. 

Tehtb, shelter, 127, 130, 249. 

Teanspobt, 199-201, 287-290 ; hire of Chinese, 172. 



YSTEBIKABT BEBYICES, 296. 

W. 

WA-FAKa-KOU. See Te-li-ssu. 
Wai-tou Shan, 105. 
WABTAaB, 187. 
Watbb, 208. 

Y. 

Ya-lu, battle of the, 7-9 ; Russian casualties, 10. 

TiNGhKOU, situation at, 5 ; occupation of, 33 ; Russian reluctance to give 
up, 69. 

Z. 
Zabubaiby, Lieut.-General, 32, 89. 
Zabxtijoh, Lieut.-Qeneral, 7, 103, 212. 
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